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Tjroucai the Tjengali laiiguaeje has sprung from^ and bears a 
elose analogy to, the Sanskrit, it is, in several respects, better 
adapted ihan the original tongue, as a vehicle for the inter- 
change of thought. Being of comparatively modern origin, it 
has not undergone any of those deteriorating changes, which 
liave rendered the Sanskrit different from what it once was. 
With it the perverse ingenuity, which delights to invent dif- 
licidtics where no difficulties exist, and to turn clearness itself 
into mystery, has not been at woidc Neither has the jealousy 
of an ambitious priesthood endeavoured to counteract its dif- 
fusi(.ni. Sjjontaneous in its growth, it lias branched out of the 
pareiUiStock unrestrained and uncared for, ])ossessing many of 
its bcjauties, and of its imperfections. Of all the derivative 
languages of the East, it is, Y)crhaps, the most simple in its 
structure, and lucid in its syntax. Its nomenclature, though 
not fjnite so full as that of the Sanskrit, is varieil and pi’ecise. 
It is the spoken language of u[)wards of twenty-five millions of 
iTihrbitant.., which is more than any thing that could have been 
said ol‘ the Sanskrit even in its most palmy days, the days of 
Kalidas ;fnd Bar-riichi. 

Of the merits and demerits of Saiiskrii. poetry, we have, on 
more than one occasion, spoken at largo. Wc have ^deavom^diy J 
with the help of «Joncs, Wilson, Schlegel, and other illii^rind^ ; 
scholars, to give the reader some idea of those gigantic epics, 
the Ramayana and Mahahharatay and to acquaint Jiiin with the 
beauties of some of the ancient Indian dramas. The crntiw*e.4 
of Sita by the teri-hcaded Havana, from the forest- of her e:aHe j f 
the invincible prowess aiid niiraculoua feats of the son of 
Whid; the lamentations pf Kama in search of lus IJ^eloyed ; 
trial of Sita W tSo flarneS; the audiCncc-ball of DurjodhUh i 
thb bridal of Eukniini, and the incidents previous tlie 

conflict bctweeij the Kurus an^Panduvas; the virtue •. ^ Vii' 
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(llusthir ; the loyalty of Draupatli to her five lortls, and tli« 
affcctinfif story of Darnayanti, the <[iiccn ol‘ Nishada, are vsnb- 
jeets with which he is already familiar. Of the renowned kini»‘ 
.Dushmunta, and Saearitola., the nymph favored of the sylvan 
goddesses ; of the loves of Malati and Madhava ; of the 1‘aincd 
princess^ Katnavali, and of the courtezan, VaMiutescna, he has 
often heard. He is also aware of the sceneries, dresses, and 
decorations that were us(‘d on the Hindu stage, seventeen hun- 
dred years ago, and how that stage has gradually deterio- 
rated. In the present notice, therefore, wo shall ha ve nothing 
to do witli Sanskrit ]itera1nn‘, or e\on witli translatjoir": from 
the Sanskrit. The celehiated translations of Kasidas and ivir- 
tivasa shall be passed o\er in sihnice. VVe shall ctniline oiir at- 
tention to poetry, and to the books ])iaecd at the lop 

f this article. • * 

But before we proceed witli our task, wc' must ])reniise that 
Bengali literature stands in exactly tlie same laTition to San- 
skrit, as Ijatin literature stands to (rrcidc. As in Latin, many 
metres, the heroic, elegiac, and lyrie, for example, arc (‘f (Ireek 
origin, so, in Bengali, the metres and toioh arc of Sanskrit 

origin. As the best Latin epic poems are I'aint eclioi^s of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, so l[ie best Bcaigali e[)ic poems are fiint 
echoes of the Rautni/atuf and Maliabharalo, As the la*"! of 
Virgil’s pastorals are imitations of Theocritus, so the he.-t Brni- 
gfili pastorals are imitations of Jaydeva. As Latin the 

plays of Livlus Andronlcu'^ and Ennius and^^lautus, are bad 
copies of (ji reek dramas, so Bengali ])lays (which are not many) 
arc bad imitations of Kalidas and other Sanskrit writers. Al- 
most all the standard Latin works are kisliioned after (ireek 
models, and almOsSt all the Bengali works are on Scln^crit * mo- 
dels. If ever there is a Bengali phll(fso[>her, we Aia\e j'/tle 
doubt that he will borrow as much from the Nyaija and P(ttnnju}i 
schools, as Scncca borrowed from the Portico and the A(*adi'!ny, 
By far the greatest portion <*f the rules of Bengali vcrsifirafion 
have not, hc^vever, been derived from the Sanskrit, but owe 
their birth to the talent and Ingenuity of Bengali pools. The 
following metres, viz., the ekahaU^ the mal jkamp^ the maJaii^ the 
chamar^ the lalitajhampy the layliu hlmnya tripadi, the layhu tri- 
padiy the diryha bhanga tvipadiy the dlrgha tripadiy thci laghu 
chatushpadi, the dir g ha chatushpadiy the laghu lalitUy and the dir- 
glia lalitUy arc of this class. Hr. Yates thus explains them : 

The ckabali consists of eleven syllables to the line, and tlie 
‘ last syllable of each first line rhymes with the last syllable 
‘ of th^iijjpeeding one. 

Tlm^l jhamp consists of fourteen syllables jn eacli line; the 
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final syllable of the first lino rliymes with the final of the se- 
concl,an(l the final of the third with that of the fourth, besides 
" wliicli, the fourth, ei^litliand twelfth syllables of eacli distinct 
line rliyrnc. 

Tlie mahtti consists of fifteen syllables to the line, with tlie 
" last syllabic of the first rhyming with tlie last of the i=ipcond, &c. 

"J'he rln/mar has the same number of syllables as thepreced- 
^ ing, and the same rhymes in tlie linejs, but which dilfers from 
‘ it ill the regularity of its long and short syllables. With 
‘ some trifling exceptions, it consists entirely of trochees, c, 
‘ a king Jiiid short syllable throughout. 

“ Viie /alifif jl/f/w/) 1ms fifteen syllables to the line, and the 
" finals of the lines riivniing as before; but licsides this, it lias 
* the rliyiiu^ extended to the fourth, eighth, and twelfth syllables 
in f'?Lcli line. 

“ 'The lilunuffi tripndiXiw^ sixteen s\ llables in the first 

•' line, and tsv'ciity in the second, which rhyme at the end. 
‘ vVlso in the first line, the eighth, and sixteenth syllables rhyme, 
" and in th<i second, the sixth, twelith and eighteenth syllablesy 

ddie la(f}u( has twemty sNdlables in each line. Besides 

ilie u.-'iial rhyme, at the end of each two lines, it has also a 
‘ rliymo between the sixth and twelith syllables in each line. 
*■ Tin* iUrf/hd ffhfnKja tripadi has twenty syllables in the first 
‘ line, and twenty-'^ix in the second. In this, beside the rhyme 
^ at ^Jic (mil oi' each two lines, there is also a rhyme between the 
‘ tenth and tw^jisflit icth syllables of the first line, and between 
^ the eiglith and sixteenth of the second line. 

The dlnjlifi irtpadf lias twenty-six syllables to oacli line, 
‘ Avitb the rhyme between the eighth and wsixteenth of each line, 
‘ and the final of cveiw two lines. 

V‘ TluWny///^/ rhafiisnpadl consists of twenty-tliree syllables to 
' the line, Avith the rhynm bclAveen the sixth, tAA’clfth and eight- 
‘ eentli^yllablcs of each line, and the final of every two lines. 

The dirtjha chatnshpadi has thirty-one syllables in each 
‘ line, with the rhyme at the eighth, sixteenth, and twenty -fourth 
‘ syllables of each line, and the final of every two lirn^s. 

“ Idle Inphn Inlita has twenty-four syllables in each lino, with 
^ the rhyme at the sixth, tAveifth and eighteenth syllables of 
•’ each line, besides the final of every two lines. 

The dirgha lalita has thirty-one syllables to the line, with 
^ the rhyme at the eighth and sixteenth syllables of each line, 
‘ and at the end of every two lines.” 

The oldest Bengali poem extant is the Chandi of Kabikankan. 
It is an epic celebration of the glory and power or 

Parvati, and jiccupies the same place among Beng^^li epics 
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as Milton's Comus occupies among English dramas. It it^ 
decidedly pastoral. It commences with prayers to Ganesa, 
Siirsutti, Eakslinii, Cliytunno, and llama. Then Idllows an 
account ol’ the author, of which tlie reader shall liave tlie 
substance. Kabikankan was the son of Damunya, wIjo lived 
on the lands of a wealthy zemindar, close to the city of Simlal)az. 
'The honest and stuj'dy farmer knew no grief, and died at a 
patriarclial age. Kabikankan succoed(Ml to tl)e patoraal aei’cs, ]>Tit 
his life’s course was iar dilferent. Them it was that Miisliaud 
Sheriff was placed at the head of the (jro\ ej-nment of the tlirec 
provinces, and tyrannized over certain landholders and tliciv 
dependent ryots, Kabikankan was obliged to ileo from lli<‘ 
place of his l)irth, with liis wife and (‘luldrcii. Parsing over 
many miles, he had to cross thelllver Damuda. Wliile ri‘|>i)>ing 
«*.on its ba.nks, lie dreamt a (h“eam. lie dn'amt tliat the gn.Id(‘r\''* 
Chandl, girt with all her glory, lead come to him. and commainled 
liim to vsiiig her ]n:iisc. When he aw(>k(‘, he detonuined 
to carry out the e.ommand, and proceeded on his joiiriioy. 
Several days elapsed before be reached Arora, tin; city of 
llrahmlns. Tiie king of this place roeeiv(al liim Avilh every 
mark of faveair, and made him instructor to Ins only son, upon 
a liberal allowance. Wlhle “ teaching the young idea how to 
shoot/' Kabikankan wrote the (diaiiiU. 

Tlic book eoiK^ists of two stories, not very ingenionsl}'' con- 
structed. The first story related briefly is as follows. The*syjiof 
Indraliad, time out of mind, been banished frou'^heaveii by the 
gods, and Avasl>ornon earth of humble parents. Ills name Avas 
Kalketn. As Kalkctu grow up, lie l)ecaine a mighty luinter, 
and betook liiinself to the Avoods with his wife, ITuliira. One, 
morning, as he Avas going to liis daily lalionrs, accoutred Avith a 
boAV and arrow, he saw a lizard lying on l^s path. Angry Avi^h 
the animal, the sight of wdiicli is considered unpropilious to 
the success of an undertaking, he tied it up by the laihlo tlni 
branch of a tree, dctcnnlnod to make a fare of it, if he vsliould 
chance to meet no otlier game. When lie returned, he took tJic 
lizard down, and carried it to his Avifo to be roasted, not having 
been able to kill even a Inu’on or a rabbit. Plnilura then Avent 
• out to fetch fuel, and Kalkctu dojiartcd to batlic in tlie neigh- 
bouring stream. On the good dame’s return, she found that a 
maiden ^‘beautiful exceedingly” was standing at the door of the 
hut. Su[)poslng her to be a rival, she hastened to her husband, 
and accosted him Avitli angry words, Kalkctu said that be knew 
nothing of the matter, and arrived at his dwelling place, ques- 
tioned the^^ftiden as to Avho slic was, threatening to slay her if 
her answn' was not prompt. When, lo! the bc£i<utifal maiden 
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► assiiniocl the shape of Diirga, as represented every year in 
IJongal. The liunter and Ins wife fell on tlicir knees. Fol- 
low me,’' said. the goddess to Ivalkctii, I arn eonie to do thee 
good.’' TMic eoiniuand was obeyed. In a seerct part of the 
wood, where feet of man had never before intruded, TCalkctu 
found liordes of treasure. Ilis divine guide iindtcJ into air, 
but tbrough her favour, wlneh, to him, was great from that time, 
lie at length became king of (Juzerat. 

The see,(jnd story relates to the adventures of a soudagur named 
[)hunputti,aiid of liis son, Shrimant. Dhunputti liad two wives, 
, Luluina and Ivlmliina, who were loving cousins l>efore they 
becanuj rivals. At llie Tune of his departure for Sinhala 
lon,) from liis native idty, on urgent business, the 3'Oung Khu- 
luna was as all womcm wish (o be, who love tlicir lords;” and 
jfv^ tfie^’ciforc; exu-jieted a, ^ohaun promise Irom his other wife to 
take eviU'v care of her during liis ahsenee. The promise, liow- 
ever, was only lip-dc 3 ep. For no sooner was Dhunputti gone, 
and the girl deliv(;red of a son (Shrimant), than Luluina 
practised every art to give her pain and sorrow. Her con- 
duct was even more ^evcre than that of the younger wife 
()f hdkanah toward the mother of Samuel. She pretended 
that slie had received a letter from her liusband, to the 
i'ifeet, that Kliuluiia- must be disgraced and degraded from 
tlie ])()silion which sh(‘ then occaipicd. Kliuliina was com- 
manded to put oil' her aaurcc and orna, and to wear tlie 
robes of a iiieiij;;^. Nay, she was ordered to do something 
still more degrading. A Hock of goats was jdaeod in her 
e:ir(‘, and every evening slie had fo count and lock tlieia up 
in the fold, and to b^ad them again to “ fresh holds and 
pastures new " on the morrow morn. While ouLnigcd in her 
sylvan di^ty, one hot Summer's day, oii the haiilos of the Kiver 
Ajuya, sleep had overcome her senses, dust at this time, Tfarl 
and I\ir0afi wore journeying through the air in a golden car, 
and pitying the poor soul’s sorrows, determined to bring them 
to an end. When Khuluna woke, she fountl that one of the 
goats was missing. Apprehensive of the anger of the jealous 
Jiuhuna, she wept, and prayed for its recovery. Furmtl or 
Ctiandt now appeared before Iier, and enjoined licr to go back 
fearlessly to iier liome, as she would la; persecuted no more. 
Kbiiluiia obeyed the divine eominand, though doubtful of the 
treatment she should meet witli. She was i-eccived by her 
rival with the utmost kindness. 

We shall now accompany Dhunputti on liis voyage to Sin- 
hala. Many a barge “ strong and trim ” was fitteib^i: for the 
expedition^ and^favoring winds wafted him to his goal, VA^hen 
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he visited the king of the place, he recounted to him a won- 
der which he had seen- Against the red of tlie distant horizon 
(such was tlie wonder), there often aj)pcared a lotus-bush and a 
beautiful woman with a young elephant in her arms, striking 
terror into the hearts of all who saw lier. On liis narration 
being disbelieved, he said that he was ready to substantiate it 
to the king and liis court, on pain of perpetual contineinent. 
Again tlie barges were put to sea, crowded with men, wojncii, 
and children, anxious to behold the sight- Nowhere, however, 
was it to be seen, and after many days of expectation, Dhunputti 
was thrown into prison. Vears rolled away. A similar i^icene 
was once more acted in the court of Sinhala, but witli a hir more 
terrible and startling termination- Slirimant bad come to 
^Sinhala in search of his lallier, and liad related the same story 
to the king, perilling his life to prove its truth. Ho fai‘icd iti 
his undertaking, and, bound liand and foot, was iniincdiately 
carried to the place of execution. Here, wiiile tlie headsman 
was sharpening his axe, a woman, with age grown double,” 
made her appearance and demanded Sluinriut as her only cliiM. 
The guards laughed and insulted her, but she went not away. 
A moment after, anotlier decropid female cjimc to them 
with the same rorpiest, and the next moment another, and 
another, till at last the whole yard was filled with crones, Avho 
began to dance hand in luind. While all wondered at tlie un- 
expected intorruptioii, the whole company suddenly vanished, 
and descending from the skies with Jfcs sword of flame, 

commenced the work of destruction. Taking ii]) Shriinant in 
her arms, she Sjaired neither age nor sex. The very horses and 
elephants in the stalls ^^'ere butchered, and one man only remain- 
ed to carry the rueful intelligence to th^ king. Agitated and 
friglitened in the extreme, the monarcli hastoiiod to thu^ place, 'of 
slaughter, and fell at the feet of the wrathful divinity, who con- 
sented to spare him on condition that Shrimant sl^ould be 
married to his only daughter, Shushilya, and be allowed to go 
back to the place of his birth with his father, wlio was still a 
prisoner. This was readily consented to, and every thing 
ended liappily. 

The following passage, literally translated from the Chandi, 
is in the original really admirable : — 

Sprinfj, accompanied by the god of Love, bad now come totho earth, and 
the trees and creepers were loaded with flowers. On the bank of the River 
Ajuya, and under a fragrant and spreading Asoka, the young woman had 
fainted with the pangs of separation. As she cast her eyes on the new 
leaves and,t««ririls, she thought the bridal of the earth was nigh, for tho 
robes wWch it wore wore the robes of a bride. Tho bee sucking the honey 
from oni Uowor hastened away to another, as a (J'wrw tliastejis from the 
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^ l)oS])Ttabl 0 home of one sldshya to that of another The flowers were 
dropping to tho ground, and with these Tvhulnna paid an otfbring to Carna. 
The kokila was cooing Ins love-song, the breeze was blowing softly, and 
tlio shari and shuke were kissing each other with their bills. Overcome 
with sadness at the sight, she thus addressed the latter in a tone of reproof — 
“ Shuke, thou art the cause of my lord's departure; at the king’s command, 
has lie gone to SiuIjhIh, to bring a golden cage for thee; hence all my 
})angs and sorrows. J\ly euiidilioii is q^iito forlorn, nor food, nor clothing 
Imvo I. Ely thou to him, whom 1 lovo, and acf|uniDt liim with all 1 suffer. 
If thou noglectcst iny iniunctioii, I shall learn the fowler’s art and entrap 
thee, and so give pain to ahari, the she-hird.” Both birds then winged 
away their flight A creeper twisted round the stern of a tree then met 
her eyes, and she ran to tlie place where it was. Embracing the tender 
• plants site accosted it as sister, aiut as one most fortunate. The peacock 
and peahen, dancing with joy, she also saw, and was forcibly reminded of 
her own deHohite state 'To the male and female bee, she said the following 
words with joined palms: t him no moio, hum uo more your song of 

jjcusnrc, for my breast is startled at the sound. You know not tho pangs 
of sej>aVatioii. O’ male hec, if thou hast any regard, any love for your 
])artner, cease thy song. Alas ! thou mind’st not my entreaties. Settling on 
that pale JJliuLuia, tliou siugest again.” 

Hero is a description of the unsubstantial show or miracle 
which Shriinant beheld on the sea. It is sliort, but character- 
istic of the author’s mind and style of writing : — 

“ JjOoIi ! look! brothers,” said fShrirnant to the rowers, “at yon beauti- 
ful lotus bush ; tho flowers are of various colours—wlntc, green, blue, red 
and yellow. It must be tho garden of some Dehia.ioY the treasures of 
every season adorn it 'J’be snow-wliite swan is passing a lotus from its 
ownbil^to that of its mate. Tbe many-colored kingfisher is wheeling 
over tho water for fishes, Tho chicmvaciL i.s .screaming witli joy, and as 
tlie thunder ruinl^krs at a distance, the })eacock and peahen di.‘*play their 
gorgeous plumage. And look ! most wonderful of all, is that bcaiUiful 
woman (some goddess perhaps) holding a young eJephunt in her arms.” 

Ill concluding onr notice of the Chaudi, we have to observe 
that the copy before us is embellished with several wood-cuts, 
wtpeh do^no credit to flie artists. ^ 

The works of Bharut Chimdcr, tho Aimada Mnngal and 
Bifdija bandar y ai’C familiar as houseliold Avords to the peojilc 
of Bcno;al. They arc reaJ Avith delight and admiration by every 
class of native society, ihey Avhile away the leisure hours 
of the Hindu lady of rank, as well as of the Avell-fed and wary 
hanya, and materially ligliten tho labours of the manji at the 
helm. We ourselves have witnessed young Bengali women 
lounging about from room to room, Avith one or other of the 
books in their hands, and can avcH conceive hoAV their minds arc 
contaminated by the perusal. ' There is nothing more grossly 
indecent in sense than certain chapters in the Bydya hundar^ 
made attractive to readers by the help of rhyme, rhythm, and 
diction. Idolatry, the bane and curse of India, is inculcated in 
all imaginable ^hapes, by every one of the poets with whom 
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we have to deal. The call for a healthy, and, at the same time, 
popular, literature in Jlcngali, is really imi)eriitivc, and we wish 
all success to those wlio are labouring to supply the want. 

The Annada Mangal is a collection of hymns to differ- 
ent gods, and a metrical narration of the principal incidents 
in the liflj of Shiva. Of the hymns, we shall faithfully ren- 
der two into English prose, and these, we believe, will give 
the reader a pretty correct idea of the whole batch : — 

HYMN TO SHIVA. 

Sankara, the lord of Gowri, to theo, to thee, I how. J’hy throtio is an 
ox, and thy three eyes are the moon, the sun, and fire, A noclilaco of 
human heads dangles from thy neck, a scull is in thy hands, and ashes are 
over thy body. Ghosts and spirits accompany thee wherever tlmii gocst 
Thy looks are long and matted, thy throat is blue, and red stripes henutify 
thy forehead. Thou hast bangles of snakes, and cloiljings of snakes Thou 
•art wrapt in meditation, but what thou art meditating, I ku(/w not*. 
None can say thy origin 'i’hoso who reposo under Dm shadow of thy 
feet are blessed with virtue and wealth in this world, and witii salvation in 
the next. Thou, that art the giver of wisdom and joy, remove iny sor- 
rows and crown my undei taking with success. 

HYMN JO VISHNU. 

Kesavay 1 bow to thee Thou art the eldest Imrn oC Time. I’liou hast 
four arms, and dost bestride that winged monster, Giirura. Thy com- 
plexion is that of the clouds, and a gem like a star illumines tlif” 
breast. A garland of wild llowers oiieirclos tliy nock. A conch, a 
chidmiy a mace, and a lotus are in thy hands. Tliy garments are yel- 
low, and thy feet are sandalled and jewelled. Thy lips are redtVir than 
coral, thy face is fairer than the moon. The \\ hole world is lighted by a 
reflexion of thy beauty. In Heaven, Jndra and VanmJHvorship thee, and 
Nareda on his vina sings thy praise. There, where the six seasons uro 
all at once ])resent, thou revellest in the moonlight, or in a cadaniha, grove 
blowest thy musical shell. Grant that my muator's wishes he fiiliillcdr 

Of the metrical talc which followH, wc Bhall merely remark 
that it is not unworthy of the author’if great name,# tlie bel>t 
poAions of it verge even on the sublime, a characteiistic very 
x’arely to be met with in Eastern writers. ♦ 

The Ihfdya Sundar is the most ptmular and admired of all 
Bharut Chunder’s productions, and^ut for the indelicacies 
which disfigure it at places, would, perliaps, have been justly so. 

The Venus and Adonis of the bard of Avon was not a 
greater favorite with tlie pensioners and court beauties of 
Queen Elizabeth than is the Bijdya iSundar with the young 
ladies of Bengal. 

The best way to deal with the liook, would, we think, be to 
give a few translated extracts, and an outline of the plot. But 
first we shall recount the origin of the story, which, according 
to our author, was as follows. Pratap Aditya, Rajah of Ben- 
gal, had his scat of Government in the city of^Jessorc. His 
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• temper was haiif^hty, and his passions knew no restraint. 
Having engaged in a feud with his cousin, Katchu Roy, for a 
supposed injury, lie wreaked his vengeance on him by putting 
nil his friends to the sword. Katchu Roy besought the help 
of the hnnperor .Fehangirc, who, higlily incensed at Pratap^s 
tyrannical conduct, scut his (jcncral ]Ma\in Sing, witji a round 
iiunihcr of his soldiers, to bring the otfender to his senses. 
Wliile Maun Sing was marching through Rurdwan, he beheld 
a nninbcr of bnildcrs and masons, working under-ground, near 
tlie palace of the Rjijah of that place. They were stopping 
.the breach, which Suudar had long ago cflecled to gain adinit- 
taiice*into the a[)artnKMits of Bfjdija, On enquiry tliey nar- 
rated to him tile hlv^tory of the, lovers. 

Rydya was tlie daughter of Jiira Singha, and wms famed, 
fpr anrfl >Yido, lor her beauty and accomplislnnents. While 
scarce a woman, she had mastered the diiiicnltics of the 
San.'jkrit langiiagcj and [)liiIoso])hy, and had vowed a vow 
to give away her hand to any that CACelled her in learning. 
Piinces and ])otentates came to her from various parts of India, 
blit invariably their mental acquirements fell far short of those 
of Ihc young \voman wliom they came to w’oo, and they were 
sadly disapjiointed. ]>ira Singha had therefore great difficulty 
ill finding a fitting bridegroom Jbr his daughter. 

Wliile aliiiirs were in this state, arrived at Rurdwan a prince, 
named •Sundar, after a toilsome journey of many days. His 
apjicarance was extremely prc*posscssing, and his mind highly 
cultivated. As "his horse browsed at a little distani'C, and he 
liimself Avas reflecting on the best means of bringing to a hap- 
py termination his mission of love, a party of wminen in Rira 
Singha’s service passed to fetch w^ater from the neighhouring 
stijcain, aud Avere greaMy struck Avith his beauty. None, except 
Hira, had, lioAvcver, the ctl’rontcry to speak to him. Hira, 
the. flow^^r-dcalcr, naturally bold, (juestioned the youth as to his 
name aud parentage, and inviteil him to partake of the com- 
forts of her home. To this, Sundar gladly agreed. Reing 
harboured Avith the lloAvcr-dealcr, Sundar contrived various 
plans of Avinning the heart of the loAcly Rydya. On one occa- 
sion he sent to her a flower effigy of Cupid. So artfully was 
this thing constructed, that the moment she saAV it, she fell in 
loA^e with the unkiioAvn author. An interview took place be- 
tween the pair, in Avhich Rydya was deeply smitten. Day and 
iiiglit she thought of none else but tSundar, 

“ Her Into strings gave an echo of bis name. 

She spoilt Iierhalf done 'broidery with the same.’* 

One niglit, as^hc was conversing with her women in her slcep- 

c 
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ing apartments, Sundar suddenly made his appearance by the 
subterranean passage already alluded to, but none then knew how. 
Surprised and agitated at this unexpected meeting, the young 
woman asked the purpose of his visit, and being answered in a 
slokcy or couplet, ot which she could not understand the meaning, 
she was (obliged to confess her infeiiority in learning. Sun- 
dar then claimed her as his bride. The nuptials were 
celebrated by the attendant women, and night after niglit 
did he pass in the company of his wife, without the know- 
ledge cither of the king or queen. But when B}d}a was with 
child, the secret could no longer be kept from thorn. ^Both 
were now under the impression that the rnariiagc ceremonies 
were not duly pcifoimcd, and that Bydya had lost her honor. 
Guards wcie set about the house toa])pichcnd the intruder, and 
when apprehended, he was immediately e irriod to the place of 
execution. But a voice from heaven spoke aloud that Sundar 
was no culprit. It was proved to Biia Singha’s satisfaction, 
that he was the rightful loid of the matchless Bydya, and the 
lovers were once more happy. 

The reader will perceive, that there is nothing cither in the 
substance or ariangemciit of the above story, wdiidi an English 
author of the prc&ent diy would be proud of. In it thcic is 
little oi pa^sioiiy and the dououenunt is not at all ‘-ti iking. 
The manner in wdiich it has been worked out and embellished, 
however, is indeed worthy of admiiation, and afiords an iAcontos- 
tablc pi oof of Bliaiut Chunder’s tliorough ^jjastery over the 
language in which he Avrote. Each page is more inubii d, and 
contains a greater number of beautiful bimilos than the one that 
precedes it, and the reader is often lost in a labyrinth of sweets. 
To those unable to read andunderbtuid the woikiii the oiiginal, 
we can merely give an idea, and a very intjreifect idca,^f its con- 
tents. In the extracts, which we shall now make, wc shall 
endeavour to retain, so far as possible, the authoi’a fueaning. 
But to infuse harmony ^jnnt of the original into the 
translation, is a task which wc dare not undertake, 

mny V. 

Beautiful was she, that raaidon of fifteen siunmora Ifei face was fairer 
than the moon of autumn , at its sight the lotus, instpad ot closing, expand 
od with Dark weio hei eyes, and more tiansparent than those ot the 
fleet gazelles Her gait was fiim and majestic Moie musio there was in 
lic’i voice than sounds drawn fiom the of Suymtti Her locks were 
black and cuiled. Her nails wcie lod as lubies, Hei eye-brows were the 
bows of Cama. and fiom underneath them shafts of light struok tho 
gazer’s heait. Peai Is could not bo compared to her well set teeth The 
amnta, foi which the Debtaa and Aaun fought of old, was hid m hei 
month. Her bauds weio slender and pliant. Cadamha blossoms could 
not vie with the sottnegs of hor bosom, neither could the golden thampac 
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vie with Ijfir complexion. As she moved, the clanking of lior armlets and 
•bangles taught the bees their musical hum. In the deep shade of fragrant 
gmvps, she loved to loiter and meditate. Her presence diffused light 
and life, and she cliannod the hearts of all that came nigh to her. 

THE SCIDJJEN APPEAHANCE OF fitlNDAR IN UyDYA’s .CHAMBER. 

Sundar decked himself to visit his lovely bride. His dress set off 
bis pejson to such advantage, that even the wife cf Cania ^ould have 
fallen in love with him had she scon him. ITis heart palpitated with a 
mingled feeling of hope and fear; not knowing how he would be received, 
be often broiigbl bimself to a stand, and then walked on again. 

In the meanwliilo, Hydya was sorrowing and eagerly longing to see her 
heart’s lord Tlie chances of another interview, liowever, seemed to her to 
be so slight, that she had given up all hopes of it. Said she to her favorite 
‘attendant, Slinlachuua — “ Say, sister, how shall we bring him, for 1 can no 
longer bear his absence ; wheic shall J ease my heart, if not to you-? The 
moon whicli was erst so fair seems now to rain poison from her sphere. 
Tho water, scented with camphor, is now nauseous and distasteful. .The 
l](*wers kftvo lo.st their perfume. 'J’lie songs of my maidons arc harsh and 
uiihannonions. Tho winds aro no longer gentle but boisterous. The voice 
of tho JeoJelf, and tho hum of the hee, yield me no delight The orna- 
ments that deck my body are like burning coals, and the blue clolbs which 
J wear, sting me like serpents. The bed on which I sleep is a perfect dis- 
gust to me. Tlie nights are long and dreary. Say how shall I survive my 
pangs.” Thus sorrowed llydya. At times she fell on tho neck of one 
or other of her women, and at times on tho murhie pavement of the room. 
Of ft sudden Sundar made his appearance ; the effect of his cemiug was, as 
if the moon had risen upon the earth. The first feeling of I3ydya, and her 
companions, at sight of Sundar, was that of friglit ; when they recovered 
from their surprise, Shulaohuim, on being instructed by her mistress, thus 
spake to guudur — “ Harm us not, stranger, for we are helpless women. We 
know not wlio you are, but whether you are a Oandarva, Nagu, Yaksha, or 
Iniman being, reveal to us thy name, and purpose of thy visit” Sundar an- 
swered. — “ Fear not, fair maidens, I am no spirit, but a man. f am the son of 
Guna Sindhu, Uajah of Canchipur. My name is Sundar. Having heard of 
ilyclya’s vow, I have come hither to try my fortune. Let her withdraw her 
veil, for all her attempts b) conceal herself are ineffectual. Can a piece of 
cloth confine tho lightning of heaven, or can the stars of tho sky hide the 
linitre of tl^ full-orbed rno^^n ? Her presence is as the fragrance <f a latust 
or as the brillianog of a precious gem.* 

MAUN SWO’S ARRIVAL AT DELHI, AND THE EVENTS WHICH FOLLOWED. 

Maun Sing arrived at Dellii, with his prisoners of war. Ilia victory 
was proclaimed throughout the city by trumpeters, and he was forth* 
with summoned to tho Imperial presence. Jehangire commanded him 
to relate his adventures. Making a low obeisance, the General thus 
began — " Tho conquest of Bengal, great King, lias been effected, but 
not without the loss and trouble which always attend such under- 
takings. Pratapaditya, tho rebellious Baja of Jessore, has been de- 
feated and captured ; but the glory of the victory cannot be claimed by me 
alone On tbo eve of battle a great storm swept over the province, and 
the men, horses, elephants, and camels of the army under my command 
would all have been utterly destroyed, bad not Mazundar, who now stands 
on my right hand, given us shelter. To him is due the credit of having pro- 

* This passage almost remiuds us of Longfellow’s description of Evangeline:— 

“ When gio passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.*’ 
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pitiated tha ^^oddcss Annada by prayars and ofTerin^g, to pnt an end to 
tbe raging storni. To him I, and several of my companions in arms, owo 
our lives. 'J'ho reward which my sovereign csn most appro]}riately bestow 
upon him, is tlu3 govcruorsliip of Bengal. Let the word of favor drop from 
his lips, and Maziindav is at once exalted and recompensed," A frown 
pas.sed over the brow of Jehangire. “ llcnrgade," exclaimed he, after a pause, 
“ you too have been imposed upon by that wicked and deceiving race, the 
Brahmins. ^ Tbe faith of our Prophet hast thou disgraced in tlio eyes of 
idolaters, who should not bo touched but by tbe sword, ilinduism is full 
of abominations Its doctrines and rites arc both abominable, ft inculcates 
the shaving of one’s beard It restrains widows from marrying. Jt com- 
mands the worship of stocks and stones, and creeping things. The Hindu 
race is composed of cheats and liars It is priest-ridden. Its have 
been penned by tlic evil one. PraUipaditya was a flindn, and Jl liavc,burb'd 
him from bis throne, sliall [ then consent to place anotlier of tlio samefaitli 
in liig stead’/ Name some other reward, Mazundar, and f will grant it thco. 
It would bo foolish in mo to entrust to you the government of tlic conijurr- 
ed province." Mazundar, being tlnis accosted, spake to tlie following ctfect — 
“ I nm a Bralnnin, and 1 have heard my class lovilod ; the tuUhorsli?]> of 
hooks I vcneiato, and the religion I follow, has been ascribed to the evil one. 
-Fear, tliorefore, has departed from me. The augustness of tbe presence iii 
which 1 stand sliall not restrain me from speaking out my mind froolv. I’he 
religion of Mahomet is fal.se and puerile ; but the religion of tlio Purtina 
comes direct from Heaven. IMio Mahometans pray in a vacanl room, 
and not, as they should do, before god’s image nnd likeness ; many of their rib s 
cannot be named 'J’hoir widows are allowed to take husbands unto tliem ’’ 
“ Hindu," snid Jehangire, interrupting the sage, “ no more of this -tbeie 
is insolence in thy look and words ; call on thy tlioiisand gods to save thee." 
Mazundar was immediately aurroundod by the imperial ginird. But who 
can liarm the man that is favored of heaven / AiuutiJa heanl liis jirayoi.s, 
and on the third day of his captivity, came to his rescue with an army mighty 
aud invincible. Tims sing 1 Bharut Chundcr Hoy, the favourite of my 
master, aud a true Hindu. 

Without tiring the patience of our readers with any more 
prosy extracts like the last, wc shall now proceed to a compari- 
son of tlic respective merits of Kabikaiihan and Bliariit Chun- 
dcr.* Although Kabikaiikan is at tiinoc more pathetic and ^of't 
tlian any Bengali author wc have met with, yet tfie palm of 
superiority must undoubtedly be awarded to bis gjeat rival. 
The genius of Bharut Chundcr was more versatile and more 
prolific of poetical thoughts. He had the creative power, 

“ The visi.in and the faculty divine,” 

in a more eminent degree. Kabikankan loves to dcpii'-t in words, 
which become tender thoughts, the sorrows of a love-lorn dam- 
sel, the forests in spring, a moonlit bank, or a beautiful landsca])e. 
The Apsaras of heaven, and the nyinidis of the wood, arc his 
favourite companions. Purling streams, and flowering declivi- 
ties ; the song of the kokila, and the hum of the bee ; sylvan 

♦ Tliey wore contemporaneous authors of the time of the celebrated Raja Krishna 
CHiundef Hoy, the great eueourager of Bengali Uteratui’e, and the second Vikramadi^ya 
of India. ^ 
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solitude, and the breeze laden with fragrance, are to him more 
than delights. There is a calm transparency, a tender beauty 
in his narrative, which fascinate every reader, and which arc sel- 
dom, If ever, interrupted. Bharut Chiindcr is fir more varied, and 
his style, althougl) possessing less of what Cowper calls crea*- 
my sniootlmess,” is always felicitous and appropriate to the sub- 
ject-matter. lie describes, with equal truth, tlifi court of a 
puifisant prince, an evening cloudless and serene, a beautiful 
woman, the gathering tempest, the peal of the trumpet, and 
tlic neighing of war-steeds. The passages of imitative har- 
mony, which we have met with in his works, have convinced 
U8,*iind ^dll, doubtless, convince all who read them, that Bharut 
Chunder was one of tlie gifted of heaven. 

With the names of Kabikankan and Bharut Chunder must be 
•associated the name of aiiotlioi* jjoct, who lived at a coinparatively 
modern lime, Miid fully e(|iialled his predecessors in the grandeur 
and pathos of liis compositions. It is tliat of DurgaPersaiid, author 
of (ianfjahhaldl Tarnuffinl^ a mytho-hcroic poem, on the bringing 
of the Ganges from Swarga to earth by Bhaglratb, in order to 
[ji'c^crvo the souls of sixty thousand of bis ancestors, who had 
been reduced to ashes by tlio curse of Kapila, a sage. The work 
is well written, and although founded on a ])ortion of tho^ 
Sranda Puranci, is (piitc within our range, not being a trans- 
lation from it. The subject also is Avell chosen, for in the 
legci^l connected with tlic noble river, tliere are ample materials 
for poetic inspiration, and these our aiitlior has turned to very 
good account; The sacrificial horse, arrayed wdth gorgeous 
trappings, and checked in his course by the ever sounding 
sea,” the sudden traiisfurmatioii of Sagar’s luimcrous sons into 
ashes, for charging Kapila with the theft of tlic same, 
wVngshuinan’s intercession in tlieir iavor, tlic birth of Bhagii^ath, 
his^^pvayers for the souls of his forefathers, the descent of the 
Gano-(^ Irom heaven on the matted looks of Shiva, and from 
thence on the earth beneath, its impetuous course over leagues 
and leagues, and finally the ascension of Sagar’s sons in sixty 
thousand radiant chariots, arc all of romantic interest, and ably 
delineated. The episodes in the book, in general, describe the diffi- 
culties wdiich Bhagirath met with in oaiTving on the stream in its 
omvard flow. On one occasion it leapt in its wild fury amon^ 
adamantine rocks, and was unable to extricate itself. Bhagirath 
liied him back to Indra’s heaven, and besought the aid of Eyrnhut^ 
a huge white elephant, with tusks that could penetrate the 
hardest substance. The required assistance was given by the 
royal beast, on condition that Gangca would acknowledge him 
to be her lord and deliverer. But when the waves once more. 
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freed from olbstruclions, dashed themselves up to the welkin’s 
pinnacle, he trembled at his laic audaeloiis proposal. On another 
occasion a sage, named Janhii, drank up the whole river in a sip 
for disturbing his meditations. Bhagirath fell at his feet. Tlie 
sage relented. Forth sprang the foaming torrent from his 
thigh, and inundated the land. Elated with joy, the heroic and 
virtuous youth bounded before, sounding the cdnch-shell, 
which he had received from Vishnu. 

And now that we come to speak about Bengali ballads and 
songs, a few remarks on that description of poetry, generally, 
will not, perhaps, be out of place. It is certain that ballads 
and songs arc a species of composition, witli which all ages, and all 
nations, arc more or less familiar. In (i recce and in Home, 
metrical accounts of tlie achievements of gods and of heroes, 
were sung to the lyre by wandering bards. The Anglo-Saxons, 
celebrated in rude poems the victory of Brunanburgh and the 
precipitate flight of Anlatf and his confederate sea kings. 
Taliessin and Modred recited, from the cliffs overhanging the 
Conway, prophetic visions of the future destiny of Wales. The 
women of the interior of Africa, who sheltered the renowned 
traveller, Mungo Park, poured forth their lamentations in song 
at liis departure. The North American Indian invoked the aid 
* of Manitou, in lays full of spirit, before he riislicd into the 
battle with his tornahaAvk and scalping knife. In Spain ballads 
and songs were once the delight of the people* The iijiaiden 
danced to them on the green. The day-labourer solaced liimself 
■with them among his toils, and the mendicant repeated them to 
gather alms. Amid the brooms and braes” of Scotland may 
still be gathered relics of old songs, which were at one time ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

The ballads and songs of a people are^ a true index to its 
national character. With an idolatrous race they arc tinctured 
with sentiments at wliich the mind revolts, as for example, the 
lyrics of the Khonds addressed to I^aha Pinu, the god of oattlcs, 
xind Bira Pinu, the earth goddess, reveal to us that these deities 
were propitiated with human sacrifices ; and the Rig V eda Sanhita, 
which is a collection of Sanskrit hymns, lays bare the abomina- 
tions of the pristine mythology of the Hindus. Among a race 
tprone to war and bloodshed, their tone is martial and their 
music wild and thrilling. Delicacy of texture they have 
none. They stir the «oul like the sound of a trumpet. Again, 
the ballads and songs of a people naturally timid are charac- 
terized by softness, and have seldom anything in them to 
startle or terrify. The mind of the ballad and song-maker is 
moulded and fashioned by the society in which he lives. He 
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can, therefore, have no true sympathy with that which does not 
accord with the tastes and habits of that society. But sup- 
posing even tliat he had a genius, wdiich could appreciate every 
kind of excellence, and an ear which could discern the music of 
a lute, as well as that of a war-horn, his labours would scarcely 
be directed to efforts that would not have for their guerdon 
the praises of those around him. 

In most countries the ballad preceded the song. The reason 
of this probably is, that the former was more easily composed. 
The excellence of a ballad consists not in ^entiment^ but in its 
i^torv. The hurried narration of events docs not task the poe- 
tical faculties to a very great degree, nor need the feelings of 
the author’s mind be wrought up to a high state of sensibility. 
With abstract ideas, the ballad writer has little or nothing to do. 
The •bloody feuds of chiefs and nobles — the adventures of 
some errant knight or beauteous damsel, form the staple of his 
verse. The legends that exist in the language in which he 
writes, furnish him with ample materials. His imagination is 
not wholly inactive, but it docs not soar to unexplored regions. 
Greater powers are undoubtedly required to compose a song like 
Burns’s Mary Morlson than to compose a ballad like Chevy 
Cliacc. 

The ballads of King Kama and Pralhaitd Charitra are both 
of Sanskrit origin, and highly celebrated throughout the 
length* and breadth of Bengal. Many a young man, and 
woman too, have laughed and wept over them after the 
twentieth perusal. Kama was a king famed for his good qua- 
lities; every moniiiig the needy flocked to his palace gate, 
and were fed and clad in a princely style. The gods were 
jealous of his virtues, and Krishna descended from Bycunt 
't& mak» a trial of Bis charity. Assuming the shape of a 
blind old Brahmin, he begged of him to give him food and 
shelter.^Karna took him by the hand, and promised him all 
that he desired. The Brahmin then made a request at which 
even the cannibals, into whose hands the Arabian sailor, Sind- 
bad, is said to have fallen, would have shuddered. Tlie only re- 
past which would please him, was the flesh of Kama’s only 
child, prepared and cooked by the hands of his parents. The • 
king was in a dilemma ; his promise to supply his guest with all 
that he wanted recurred forcibly to his mind. Slowly, and with 
down-cast looks he repaired to his queen, and told her all that 
had happened, liatlier than have the stain of peijury and un- 
charitableness to one of the priestly class upon them, they both 
determined, like Abraham of old, but with misdirected faith, 
to overcome Jheir natural affection and slay Brisacatu. The 
careless &oy, wdiosc heart nor sin nor.sorjqw liad touched, was 
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summoned from the field, where he was playing, and sawed to 
pieces by Kama and his wife. When the repast was ready, tlic 
inhuman guest wished that his host and hostess, and some 
other person from the neighbourhood, shoidd also partake of it, 
*and commanded Kama to go in search of the third party. No 
sooner hadjiis feet crossed the thrcshliold, tiuiii he beheld at a 
distan(?e Brisacatu, and a few of his play mates, ruiiniiig toward 
him. With infinite joy and wonder he once more clas[ie(l his 
boy, carried him in his arms to the cx])iring queen, and fell at 
tlm feet of the disguised god. 

The Pralhaud Clianira is a ballad on the destruction 
of Hiraiia K;i,shipu, the fatlur of Pralhaud, and an ol 

mighty strength, hy Kri^hna. Pralhaud had, at an early 
age, learnt to repeat the name of Krislina. The Ai^ur 
considering liis prowess and dignity iiivSiilted, punished him for 
this. But the boy was not to be dissuaded. The wonts 

Krishna, Krishna,” were ever on his lips. Numerous >vcro the 
trials and hardships which he had to endure, but bis faith was 
strong and never swerved for a moment. ILj was daslu'd head- 
long from a high mountain, ho was thrown into the raging sou, 
but rocks and waves alike sjiarcd him, and he was as sound as 
ever. At length Kashipu, tired out of all patience, asked liiin 
where his Kriohna was. Tlie cliild answered that he was every- 
where, and that even within the crystal j^lllar on uhlcli tlK' 
Amr then reclined, Krishna was present. With one stia)k(^ of 
his ponderous sword, tlie Asur broke the [)illar into Iragmeiits. 
Instantly a monster, half man and half lion, made ils aj)p(*ai'an(a‘. 
Gradually dilating in size, it seized Kashipu and tore out Ids 
entrails with its elaws. 

Of the song-writers of Bengal, the most renowned are Nidfiu 
and Dasirathi Roy, Theirproduetions, althiugh lively ai\d cleve r, 
are by no means without fault. A santvness in the ideas is their 
principal defect. There is an endless jingle about hct'rt-con - 
suming woes, and women with beautiful eyes, and the love of 
the lotus for the clay-god: the amorous feats of Krishna are, the 
eubjeets of many of tlicin. Similar to the JJymemwsi of the 
ancient Greeks, the Bengalis have their bridal songs, which are 
^ sun^ in Zenanas on the occasion of a marriage. When the 
bridegroom, in most cases a boy of twelve or thirteen, decked 
with pearls, and with a glittering conical cap, stands in the 
middle of the yard or open space of the quadrangular building, 
accompanied by the bride, and surrounded by dark-haired 
. damsels, the Skayikha is sounded, and these son^s are sung by 
/professional songstresses. We wish we could give the reader 
,i;a?$rnslations of some of them, so that he might have an 
ilisjght into the present state of native fematc society, but 
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V nowhere to be found in writing. The following 

is the late Dr. Tytlcr s versified translation of a song very po- 
pular in the streets of Cnicutta twenty years ago. Jt has al- 
lusion to the failure of ISlessrs. Palmer and Co., and to the 
opinions of llammoliun lioy : — 

tVoiu Uanpil tho JUihIoo faith imist qiiirlcly now th'cay, niai> 

(Since SiittiH, all, 1>uth i^rcat ami snialJ, ;uc iianibhccl <[uitt) away, man, 

And jMcsm's. I’alnicr Compani, so llouiishiiii,^ uml man, 

Have lost tliciv stores of hriji^ht j^old-moliurs, and (‘.in no longer pay, man ; 

In all oiiv toAvn, tlicre’s nouglit but sights and raree-shows to see, man, 

Blit Jiow shall I, or any tell, what soit of sight.s they he, man ; 

A Bi.dnnm's son, In ought np with all a liraliiiiiifs holy ntes, man, 

• IL^s kdt Ins caste, aiidjninUnl hooLs of jxdities indites, man ; 

TT 5 once believed tl'o holy Veds, ;iiid all rlicii ancient stories, 

'Die heretic forsakes them all, to talk of Whigs and Tones ; 

His ]ienanees, Jiis lioly n.itei, and liis long head-toll, man, 

He slojis, — and stops the masses for his jnous fatliei’s soul, man. 

"While on this tfuhject, we tire eompeilcd to admit tlic truth 
of a charge often luged against tlie Peugali poets. All their 
writings, and more especially tlieir paiickaUH or songs, are inter- 
bulled with tlioughts and expressions grossly indecent. The 
wseoluhion of woiueu from .-oclety is not^ as v^omc have su})posed, 
ihv) only cause of this turjutude, Sanskrit authors, living at a 
time when in India women mixed freely with men, and the wits 
ot‘ the itestonitioii, fi'oin Drydon down to Dnrfey, are open to the 
same objection. The Plain- Dealer and the Country Wife arc 
of ;i mure immoral tendency than even Pydya Sunder. They 
wcie written to please men, who were determined to avenge 
tiiomsidves for the. enforcc(l morality of the protectorate. Wliat- 
cv(*r, therefore, outraged the feelings of the puritan, to them 
iidded <lclight : whalover the one avoided with the utmost scru- 
pulosity, tlui others were the most forward to join in. Tin' male 
<diafaetiM’s in AVye]ierl>^s plays are not libertines merely, but m- 
Jnnnau lilfertiiies ; the women are not merely without modesty, 
but are devoid of every gentle and virtuous ([uality. The blots 
ill the poetical literature of Jieiigal are more properly aseriba- 
bhi to tlic rtUijhni and moral training of its inhabitants, tJian to 
the seclusion of women from society. Let these lie as they 
should be, and all that is bad sliall soon bo consigned to ob- 
livion, or no more be read. Let these be as they should be, 
and a better race of authors shall adorn its aiinaJs. Let these • 
be as they should be, and the rights and privileges of the 
Hindu lady shall be no longer denied her. Let these be as 
they should be, and the (lying sliall no more be exposed by 
his nearest relatives to the inclemencies of an ever-varying 
sky. Let these be as they should be, and horrible atrocities 
shall cease to be perpetrated, and invidious distinctions shall 
be abolished, anfl all shall live in brotherhood and love. 
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We have all along spoken ol’ the Bengali poets in tlic 
spirit of kindly criticism. We have endeavoured, as much as 
we could, to palliate their faults, ant^havc been lavish of praise 
on their beauties; but now that we have finislicd our notice 
of them, we must make the admission, that compareri with the 
poets of Britain, and even with the Sanskrit poets, tlioy sink 
into utter insignificance. Valmiki and Vyasa and Kalidas 
have no compeers among the authors rovievvod ; far h‘ss have 
Milton and Shakspearc. The poets of Britain are indeed 
a glorious band, and their productions arc vvondorrully varied. 
The profound simplicity of ('hamper, the luxuriance of Sjicn-- 
eer, “ immortal child in poetry’s most poetic solitudes,” the 
truth and depth of Shakspearc, the sublimity of Milton, 
the dreaminess of Coleridge, the gorgeous mysticism of Shelhjy, 
the rieli coloring of Keats, the unaffected devoiitncss of ( ’^wpe^*, 
the deep feciling of the Ayrshire ploiighman, the grandeur of 
him who sung of Tluilaba, the wild and wondi ous song,” the 
vigour and freshness of Thomson, the j)ollsh of Camj)bcll, tlie 
gaiety and sparkle of Moore, and the philoso[)liic thouglitt‘uIn(iss 
of Wordswortli, arc unecjualled in their several ways. A' or 
can the ballads of King Kama and Pralhaud Cfmrilra bear any 
comparison with the old Bnglish ballads of Chevy Chaec, Kir 
Cauiinc, and Childe Wate]>. 

Meanwhile we have strong hopes of better days for Jh-ngali 
poetry and Bengali literature generally, as well as for the peo- 
ple of Bengal. Already liave issued, under the j)atroiiagc of 
the Council of Education, works iu the VernaeulHr tongu'e, 
which, whatever may be their delects, havaj a lau(lal)lo 
object in view; and under that of the Vernacular Litera- 
ture Committee, an illustrated Penny Magazine for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among i^ill classes of native 
society. These and like undertakings will materially help to 
devclope the latent capabilities of the Bengali language. They 
will accelerate the approach of the wished-for time, when the 
Bengalis, instead of being an idolatrous, ))riest-ridden and semi- 
barbarous race, shall rank high in the scale of civilization. And 
this time is not distant. The greatand glorious eonsumination is 
at hand* Glimpses of the promised land, the land of Benlah, the 
land ilowing with milk and honey, are clearly discernible, and 
our joy is similar to that of the thirsty stag in a trackless desert, 
eo often described by Bengali poets, at the far off semblance 
of refreshing waters. Ours, however, is no transient delusion, — 
no unsubstantial show. Ere long the prospect before us shall be 
vividly defined, the uplands and hills shall wear like a garment, 
the glory of the morning the clouds shall dispense and evanisli 
from the firmament, and the sun shall shine until it is perfect day. 
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Akt. 11. — 1. The ITomceopnthic Timea^or Rei^letv of British and 
Forehjn JSIedical Literature ami Science. 1850-1851. London. 

2. A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of llomaopathyj hy 
Francis Black, M. D. 

The British Journal of IIomcEopatluj. * 

4. FJcinents of General Patholoyi/^ hy the late John Fletcher, M, D. 
Edited, by J. .7, Drysdale, M. I)., and. J. R. Russell, M. D. 

5. MuhnonnnJs Nocum Oryanum. Ttaiislated hy Dr. Dudgeon. 

* 0. R»'cherehcs cliniqumi sur le traite.ment de la Pneumonia et du 
Cholera, suivant la methodc.de Hahnemann, precedee (Tune in- 
troduttion ,>nr Cahus dc la sfatistique en medecine, par le Docteur 
, ./. 7* Tessier, JMededn de V Ildpital Ste. Marguerite. ( Hotel 
Dicu anncAc.) Sco. 1850. Bailliere. 

7. Health, Disease and Homceopathic Treatment, rationally con- 
sidered. By J. Stuart Sutherland, 31. D., late of the H. E. 1. 
C. iMedical Service. 

8. An Inquiry into the Homeopathic Piactice of Alcdicine. By 
H illiam Henderson, 31, D., Professor of 3'ledicine and Gene- 
ral Pathology , and lately one of the Professors of Clmical 31e- 
dieine, in the University of Edinhuryh. 

9. Intrpdnetion to the Study of Hom(PA)pathy. Edited by Dr. 
Drysdale and Dr. Rutherfurd Russell, 

There are few persons in England, Anierlra, or on the con- 
tinent of Kurope, who will be disposed to ([iiestion the assertion, 
that tlic science of llomo^.opalhy is now a great fad — that it has 
ujisiiined^i positioji, ai^l achieved a sneeess, which call upon all 
minds of iutelligcneo to investigate its priiieiples, and determine 
the projwiety ol’ its claim to tlic discovery of a new law, which 
would overturn the whole of the present practice of incdicine, 
and introduce in its place «a system comparatively certain in its 
results, and successful, safe, and pleasant beyond ail former 
experience. In India, liowevcr, this system is still comparatively 
unknown, and tliougli we imagine few mails now arrive without 
bringing their cpiota of votaries to the new art, the popular 
opinion upon the subject is still so vague, that we propose to 
draw up a sketch, from the numerous publications at the head 
of tills article, of its principal features and progress in various 
parts of tlie world ; our pen speedcJ, our hearts lightened 
on the way, by that firm faith in this breaking forth of 
a new era in Jbhe noble art of medicine, which distinguishes 
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all those 'vvho have given their thoughts to tlic slucly, or 
themselves to tlie trcatiiient^ ot* lloiiueopathy. 

In Calcutta the labours of an educated hoinocoj)atliic prac- 
titioner will have placed the subject before many of our 
readers in the most favourable point of view, that of success- 
ful practice ; but in the ]\lofussil, we fear, few persons have any 
notion of the system, but as one of cliarlatanisin and quackery, 
whicli has imposed upon the credulous, and which will soon 
die the death of all iin])Osturc, and be heard of no more. Such 
will be surprised to hear that its founder, Samuel llahncn^nn, 
was an educated ])liysician of extraordinary ahility, sagacity, 
j)atience, integrity, and learning ; a man df genius, that gather- 
ed around iiiin troops ol‘ friends, wlio regarded Iilm with the 
veneration due to a Cln'istian sage, and wliose doctrines have* 
been espoused and vindicated by some of tlie iirst in(clieet»s> 
of the age. 

lint, ])erhaps, wo cannot begin our observations better than 
by a brief mAice (d‘ the life and (duiraetcr of the ee](‘bra1ed 
reformer, who carried on so hrave a crusade against those dark 
pills and ]»otion<!, whose memory still carries terror to our 
emancipated sj)irit. 

Samuel (Jhrii-tlan Frederick Ilahiieiuaim was horn of l^mn- 
hie parents at Meissen, in Saxony, on the lOth of April, ITo.G, 
Little is known of his early education at the public school 
of his native town, exc(‘pling that he had made such progress 
in the learned languages, that his master entrusted him with 
the tuition of tlie junior chivSs in (ircek. 

At twenty years of age, he (‘utered himself as a student o( 
the university ol’ Lelp^ic, his })oeket scantily furnislied witli 
twenty dollars; Init he possoss(;d tliat whi(;li no money can buy, 
an indomitable will, an untiring perseveriftico, and a fixfMl resolve 
to do his duty ; and that he was no idler, either in his literary, 
seientitie, or medical studies, liis copious,' erudite, and •'ncc.urato 
style, liis success in chemistry, and his accurate descriptions of 
disease, sufhciently testify. 

From Lcipsic he went to Vienna, where he attended the Iios- 
pitals, and so won the confidence of the profession, as to have 
a j)ortion of the hospital entrusted to his entire care. At the 
university of Erlangen in 1799, he obtained the degree of M. 
D., and was sliortly afterwards appoint cil district pliysician at 
Gommeren, near Magdeburg, an appointment that ensured him 
a certain amount of practice and some little emolument. 

Here he practised for some time with more than ordinary suc*^ 
cess, obtaining for himself an honourable reputation, both for 
integrity and skill. But his own mind was not srxtisficd ; keenly 
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V :ilivo 1o tlie responsibilities of his situation, the practice of me- 
dicine presented to his thon^litful temper many glarinpr incon- 
sistencies, and the (piestion ])rcssed liard upon liiin — How is 
it j)Ossil)]e with conscientious fidelity to discharge my trust ? Is 
there no great principle, im law by which I may guide my 
course? Jn vain did he seek this laws either in the tjicories or 
])ractlce of the most eminent ])hysicians, and at last, thoroughly 
<ll^hcartencd, he gave up his practice, oinoliiinent, every 
thing, though at this time a married man and a hither, and 
retired into penury and obscurity, aw'ay from a profession 
^ which lie considin cd imcipial to the ttu^k demanded of it. 

Hfeso are his <Mvn words to the illustrious liufeland, It w’^as 
‘ agony to me ^o walk always in daikness, to prescribe, 

‘ according to .-cch or such a hypothesis concerning disease, 
‘•suhi^anccs wdiicii owu' tlieir place in the materia medica to an 
‘ arbitrary decision. I could not treat conscientiously the 
‘ unknown morbid conditions of my suffering brethren, by 
‘ these unknow n medicines, which being very active substances, 

‘ rcay (unless ajipliod w'ith a rigorous exactness, whieh the 

* ])h) .'^ic/iaii cannot (‘xercise, because their peculiar effects have 
not yet been examined) so easily occasion death, or produce 

‘ new alloctions and chronic maladies, often more ditlicnlt to 
‘ remove than the original disease. 'Jdiat 1 might no longer 
' incur the risk of doing any injury. 1 engaged exclusively 

* i'*. ch(?mlstry and litiu’ary occupations.*” 

Haliiu‘maiirf.> skill ia clicniistry w’a.s remarkable, and some of 
llic |)re[)arati(ms and tC‘.ts he discovered, still retain Ins name. 
lUit tliougli ho had given nj) the practice of his jirofession, he 
had by no meins retired to idleness: and the following account 
is givcni by one ul‘ his disclph^s, of' the extent oi‘ his studies and 
pifi’snit lifter knowled?!;e : — lie had been a traveller in many 
‘ ages, ill many countries, in painful study, in watchings, in 
vigils ; »to him all medical literature wais tributary, the frag- 
^ mentary medical lore of the older Ind, of mysterious Egypt, 

‘ of marvellous Arabia, the learning of Greece and Koine, 

^ tlie Kahyloiiish dialects of modern times, the researches of 
^ alchemy, the growth of chemistry, the reveries of the poet, 

‘ the recorded facts of natural history, in a word, whatever was 
^ needful to constitute the reformer of medicine, was under 
Ills sw'ay. lie had sifteil all medical theories ; all of medical ‘ 
‘ science that deserved the name he had digested ; all history 

* that referred to his art, iroin the earliest record of our race 
‘ to his own time, he had travelled through. He harmonised 
‘ all experiments that had been made before and during hia 
‘ time, on^the s#d)ject of defending, ameliorating, and prolong- 
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‘ ing human life. He proved the depths of the vast sea, and ' 
^ explored the shallows that lay on the surtace of what was 
^ called medicine, and, like a true interpreter, cautiously, and 
^ yet tin Illy, he declared the Delphian knowledge that was 
^ given him. Yet such was the noble simplicity of the man, 

^ that while he was the teacher for all time, the humblest who 
‘ approached him at once discovered that he was their modest 
‘ fellow-student and co-labourer.” After reading the above 
tribute to Hahnemann and his studies, w'e feel inclined to echo 
Coleridge’s exclamation of, “ Hahnemann was a fine fellow !” 
But wo must hasten on to that discovery of the true hiw of 
healing, which restored him to the temple of Esculapius, and 
which has since rendered his name so 1‘ainoiis. 

While translating the Materia Medi(‘.a of Cullen, he was 
struck by the fact, that cinchona, wlicn taken by a Kealtliy 
person, produces symptoms analogous to those of intermittent 
fever; he tried the bark upon himself when in health, and found 
that the statement was correct. The idea now occurred to him, 
that the power of this drug in curing fever and ague might bo 
in its power of producing a similar disease. lie repeated his 
experiments, made maii)^ trials of various drugs upon himself 
and others; each new trial confirmed his opinion; and in 1790, 
he was satisfied that the long, the earnestly sought /aw of healing 
was in his grasp, and that the true cure for disease was to be 
found in the application of those remedies, which would cause 
a like malady in persons in health. He expressed this by the 
terms, “ similia sirailibus curentur” — “ let likes be treated by 
likes, ” or like cures like.” 

Yet, though convinced himself of the discovery of a new 
and important truth, and one for wdiich he had so long thirsted, 
nothing can mark more significantly the patient, practical efia- 
racter of the man, than the fact, that for six gears lie carefully 
and diligently pursued his researches. Ho discovered, ^n the re- 
cords of ancient and modern medicine, that this principle was 
constantly shown in the operation of medicines designated as 
specifics ; several eminent authorities he found liad obscurely 
alluded to it, and at last he gave it to the world in IhfelawVs 
Journal^ 1796, under the title of An attempt to find a new 
principle for the discovery of the he.aling power of medicine.” 

And here we will pause a moment to call the attention of 
our readers to the circumstance, that Hahnemann’s discovery 
was not the mere theory of a chamber philosopher indulging 
in idle reveries, but a [ilain induction from facts and experi- 
ments, arrived at by a practical chemist and physician of great 
ability, after a series of trials covering many y^ars vf his life. 
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^and 5ne therefore, however new or startling, against which no 
arguments can hold weight, unless they previously overturn 
the scientific facts upon which it is grounded. 

Hahnemann’s next step was to ascertain diligently the effects 
of various drugs upon the healthy frame, and for this pur|)08e 
he conducted a course of experiments upon himself and friends — 
who willingly aided him in enduring patiently the annT)yance of 
a rigid regimen, and the severe suffering produced by the 
medicines; and after thus labouring in the cause of truth for 
fifteen years, he pidffished, in 1805, his “ Fragmmta de viribus 
rncdicammtonim positivisy 

Fof the next five years he was engaged in preparing his 

Organon ff the Healing Arty wliich he published im 1810, 
being the result of twenty years’ observation, containing a full 
cxplai^tion of the homa^opathic mode of practice; and in 1811 
he returned to Lelpsic, where he publicly practised, according 
to the new law wliicb lie had promulgated, and where he met 
Avith the most brilliant and unexampled success. At this time 
lie commenced the publication of his ‘‘ Materia Medica Pnray 
six volumes of which appeared in succession. But the hostility 
of the profession would allow him no repose; their jealousy was 
aroused by his success, and this instigated the apothecaries to 
carry into execution an obsolete law forbidding the physician to 
prepare and dispense his own medicines ; this forced him to aban- 
don Loipsic and his lucrative practice, and settle at Colthcn, 
where he was kindly received by Duke Ferdinand, who honor- 
ed him with the title of Councillor of State. Here he publish- 
ed his work on^‘ chronic diseases,” and remained for several years, 
finding it to be a haven of repose after the stormy life which 
he had led at Leipsic, Avhere he had been subjected to the most 
contemptible indignitioi, and most unrelenting persecution from 
his medical brethren, Avhose reception of him was thus character- 
ised by the celebrated liichter, — Hahnemann, this rare double 
‘ head of learning and philosophy, whose system must drag to ruin 
* the vulgar recipe-heads, although at present it is but little 
‘ known, and more scoffed at than welcomed.” 

In 1835 Hahnemann married his second wife, and with her 
removed to Paris, where he practised to the last, still toiling, 
still learning with all the freshness and vigour of youth; his 
affectionate spirit soothed by the love of numerous and devoted 
friends, his devotion to his art gratified by the extension of his 
system throughout Europe and the greater part of America, 
With heart unchilled, intellect unclouded, his spirit left this 
mortal life in 1844, in his 89th year. In figure Hahuemanri was 
tall and of a noljjic and commanding presence ; the head and fore- 
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head finely formed ; his manner of living was very simple^, and ^ 
he seems to have been guided in his life by a most reverent spirit 
of obedience to his Creator. He was in the habit of daily 
seeking the blessing of the Most High on the selection and 
the use of his medicines, and there is something nobly 
characteristic in some of the last w’ords recorded from his death- 
bed. VI hen some of his disciples recalled, in terms of praise, 
the great work he had achieved during his life, and t!.c la:iic ho 
had earned in so many countries, he exclaimed — Why should 
* I have been thus distinguished ; each of us should here attend 
‘ to the duties which God has imposed upoji him. Although 
^ men may distinguish a greater and a less, yet no one has 
^ any merit. God owes nothing to me, I owe all to^Iim.” 

Such was Samuel Hahnemann. His history is not that of the 
statesman wielding the power of cm[)ires, of the \v;irricr 
leading his troops to conquest, but that of the ])aticnt large- 
minded, or, as Jlichter has it, double-headed philosopher,’’ 
one of those men given at long intervals to benefit man- 
kind, whose genius can grasp new truths, whose patient ex- 
perience can pro\e them to all capable of receiving them, and 
'whose firm indomitable spirit can support them in the face 
of all opi)Osition, or of personal reproach and persecution. 

Wc will now return to the subject of llommopat by itself, en- 
tering more particularly into its principles and })ractice, and 
endeavour to answer the question so constantly sounding in our 
ears, — “ What is HouKcopathy ?” It is emphatically a sys- 
^ tern of specifics, its distinguishing cliaractcristlc being, that 
^ every individual discasse ought to be combated by thcrajicutic 
' agents, having a distinct individual property, bearing dircct- 
^ ly upon the morbific action of the disease.” In this principle, 
embodied Iri the popular expression of Like cures like,” we 
have the foundation-stone of the system, though it is also 
accompanied by three corollaries, which wc believe all ho- 
mccopathists consider as indispensable to a true and successful 
practice of the new method. 

The is a necessary consequence of the original law, and 
demands a close and searching investigation of the properties 
of each individual medicine, ascertained by numerous and 
repeated experiments upon the healthy human frame. 

2nd, That etich medicine shall be administered singly. 

And that the quantity administered shall be the 

very smallest compatible with the restoration of the patient. 

On this last point, both as regards the particular pre- 
paration of the medicine, and the actual quantity adminis- 
ttsired to the patient, much diversity of opiniqp exists, some 
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^ practitioners preferrin;^ the use of mother tinctures,” others 
lauding their success from the exclusive employment of infini- 
tesimals of the 30ih and other high dilutions, yet all agreeing 
upon the above law, as regulated by their individual experience, 
and all employing drugs in portions, which are infinitesimal, 
as compared with those in use among their prcdcccfsors and 
allopathic* contemporaries. 

We can now imagine those of our readers, who have come 
to the discussion of the subject with unbiassed minds, but who 
liavc hitherto heard of Homceopathy as sometliing so incon- 
\ieival^ly absurd as to be capable of imposing only upon the 
simple, exclaiming in some surprise — Is this Homoeopathy ? 
Surely there is something highly scientific in a system, which 
thus ro(|uires a pliysician to adaj)t his remedy so exactly to the 
disease* of his patient, and in choosing it under all circumstances 
according to a certain determinate law. 

Must not such a profession require a patient study of medi- 
cine, and of disease, sujierior to that now re(piired of the ordi- 
nary practitioner? Must not much skill bo needed to group 
h‘!iding symptoms, where all strongly resemble each other, to 
si'parate the accidental from the constitutional, and to catch those 
liigher eliaract eristic, features, which render the prescription for 
one individual totally useless to anuthei*, though to the unprac- 
eye each case may show no difi'ereiice ? While he may 
a>k again — Why should not the medical jirofessor, as in all 
other sciences, act according to some established principle ? 
i)o not ail thoughtful men desire this? Would not both science 
and mankind gain greatly by such a discovery ? W e think so, 
and icai’lessly cliallcnge the approbation of every wise man for 
tlie various points of hoinceopathic practice, beginning with 
that whifli demands tfiat the powers an^ properties of each 
medicine be determined by the most accurate and repeated ex- 
periments. Tlio carpenter knows liis tools, the dyer his colours, 
and tlic houKX'opathie physician, — relieved from the re|)roach of 
D’Alembert, that, “ the doctor being truly a blind man, armed 
‘ with a club, as chance directs his blow, will be certain of an- 
^ nihilating either nature or the disease,” — knows wlia^ he is 
using, and can give a precise reason for tlie ap^dicatioii of every 
drug in his possession. On this point, even his professional op- 
jionents may owe his publications some gratitude. After a second 
or third large dose of calomel, they may now also determine, 
with some precision, how much suffering in the patient may be 

♦ A tenn invented to describe the usual medical system, as distinguished frwn the 
hommopathie; and derived, we suppose, from oXXov, fdker or opposite, as 'Uioname 
of the new syiteiu is xlerived from opoios, like or similar. — ^Eo. 

£ 
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clue to the original disease, how mucli to the remedy, and the 
balance accurately struck may not be without its benefit to both 
parties. Hahnemann’s definition of medicines is that ** they 
afford no nourislimcnt, they are preternatural irritations, solely 

* destined to modify the amount of bodily health, to injure 
^ the vitality and functions of the organs, to produce disagree- 

* able sensations, in a word to make the healthy sick.” * * * 

“ Not unlike in this respect to the specific miasmata of disease 

* in small-pox, measles, the venom of serpents, &c. ; each sim- 

* pie medicine creates its own special disease, a scries of de- 
^ terminate symptoms, which no other medicine in the world car: 

* exactly produce ” 

Is not that a merciful system, which thus Insists upon the 
trial of the caustic drugs, the burning .oil, the fearful purge, 
the irritating stimulant, tlic heavy-eyed narcotic, not u|Von the 
lacerated frame and lender nerves, and morbid sensations of the 
already suffering patient, but upon the comparatively im- 
partial test of the healthy body and easy mind of one, who 
may thus readily detect the power and efibets of the foreign 
substances upon which he is experimenting ? 

For the simple administration of single medicines, we must 
also challenge approbation, holding heartily with llacon that 
** there has been hitherto a great deficiency in the recipes of 

* propriety respecting the particular cures of diseases; for as to 
^ the confections of sale, which are in the shops, they are for 

* readiness, and not for projmety, for they are uj)on general 

* intentions of purging, opening, comforting, altering, and not 

* much appropriate to particular diseases.” But upon this 
point we cannot do belter than let Hahnemann speak for him- 
self, and with tolerable certainty that Ids arguments may meet 
with a reply, but with no answer : — » 

** Is it wise,” he asks, ‘‘ to mix many substances in one recipe ? 

* Can we, by so doing, ever raise medicine to certaiiicy ? Can 

* wc tell which of the substances wc have employed has effbet- 

* cd the cure, which the aggravation? Can wc know, in a 

* similar case, what medicine to avoid, Avhat to select ? 

04 all the problems in physics, the ascertainment of a re- 

* sultant of various forces is the most dilficnlt to solve, and yet 

* wc can measure with accuracy the individual comjiosing 

* forces. In vital dynamics wc cannot guage a single simple 
^ force, and yet we dare to guess at the result of an exceeding- 

* ly complex combination. Would it not puzzle any one 

* to predict the position which six billiard balls, flung, with the 
‘ eyes shut, upon the table, would ultimately assume ? — and yet 
^ your practitioner flings into the human systefii his half-dozen 
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^ ingredients, and professes to know their exact result upon the 
^ sensitive frame. He who frames the prescription, prescribes 
‘ to each ingredient the part which it is to play in the human 
^ body. This will serve as basis, that as adjuvant ; a third as 
^ corrigens ; a fourtli as excipiens I In virtue of my power, I 
‘ forbid all these ingredients to wander from tlic post assigned 
^ them. I wish that the corrective be not deficient in*covcring 
the faults of the base or the adjuvant, but I expressly forbid 
^ it to leave the boundaries which arc traced for it, or to pre- 
^ tend to enact itself a part contrary to that of this base. As 
‘ to the adjuvant, thou shalt be the mentor of my base, thou 
‘ shaH assist it in its painful task, but recollect well that thou 
" art only bound to sustain it ; go not, 1 advise thee, to per- 
‘ form any other duty, or act contrary to it. Have not the 
^ •audiynty to undertake some expedition upon thine own ac- 
‘ count, or to counter-mine the intentions of my base ; although 
^ thou art another thing, thou must still act in cojiccrt with 
^ her, for I command thee. To all I confide the conduct 
of a most important affair ; expel from the blood what you 
‘ di -cover to be impure, without touching what you find to 
^ be good ; alter what you find to be abnormal, modify 
^ what seems to you unhealthy. You have to diminish 
‘ the irritability of t)ie muscular fibre, to calm the ex- 
“ ccssive sensibility of tlie nerves, to procure slee[) and 

• repos®. See you these convulsions of the arm, these spasms 

* of the neck of the bladder, I wish that you appease them ; 

’ sec you that man a prey to jaundice, I command you to 
^ bleach his face and dcobstruatc his biliary ducts, no matter 

■ wlicther it is spasm or a ineclianleal obstacle that renders 
’ them impermeable. See thou this patient attacked with 

putrid fever ? Dcai^base saltpetre, I pray thee hasten to 
avert tlie putrefaction. Excuse not thyself by saying that 
thou a^rt always unfortunate in thy expeditions, for I will 
‘ give thee as adjuvant sulphuric acid, which will aid thee in 

■ all that thou wilt undertake, although thesfS f'opls of chemists 
would make us believe tliat you cannot be found in company 

' without ceasing to be wliat you arc, without being changed 
into nitrate and sulphate of potash, as if that could take 
place without the consent of him wlio framed the prescrip- 
tion. Dear base opium, I have an obstinate and painful 
' cough, which I reserve for thee to attack. 1 confide to thee 
this task, to thee to whom the asclepiadcs have granted the duty 
of relieving spasms and pain, however difficult they may be, 

' as the seven planets have received the order in the secular 
calendar to ^ule such or such part of our b(?dy. I have> 
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‘ however, heard that sometimes thou bindest the belly. In 
‘ short that this phantasy may not seize thee now, I associate 

* with thee such and such a laxative dru<?; it is for thee to 
‘ watch that this latter does not destroy thy action. It has 
‘ also been whispered that heat of skin and perspirations arc 
‘ caused by thee. If it is so, I ^ivc thee camphor as correc- 
‘ tivo, to control thy conduct. Some one has lately pretended 
^ that you lost your properties by marching side by side. But 
^ we cannot suflFer this. Each of you ought to fill the office 

* which has been assigned you by the constitutional materia 
‘ medica. But they still tell me that you hurt the stoimich ; 
‘ but to correct this inconvenience, I will order with thee seve- 
^ ral stomachics, and I command the patient to drink a cup of 

* coffee, which, according to the writings of our schools, aids 
‘ digestion, for I have no confidence in these innovatov.s, who 
‘ say, on the contrary, that it impairs it. As a last advice, 
^ thou wilt take care tliat the stomach be not weakened, for to 

* this end art thou base. And thus it is that each ingredient of 
‘ a prescription receives its part, as if it were a being endowed 

* with consciousness and liberty. Tlicso four symi)lO]us and 
‘ more ought to be combated by as many different remedies. 
^ Imagine then, Arcosilas, how many drugs must bo accinnu- 

* lated, senendum artis in onler to direct tl)e attack at 

‘ once upon all points. Tendency to vomit rcciuiros one thiiig, 

‘ diarrhoea another, fever and nocturnal sweats a third ; be- 
^ sides, the poor patient is so feeble, that he needs inu(.‘h a 
' stimulant, or even several, in order that what cannot bo done 

* with one may be effected by the other. But what should 
^ happen, if all these symj)toms depended upon the same cause, 

^ as is almost always the case, and if’ tliere existed a drug 

* sufficient for all these symptoms. jMi ! that would be a 

* different thing. But it would be tedious for us to make 

* researches of this kind ; we find it more conveniout to In- 
^ troduce into the I'orinula something which corresponds with 
‘ each indication, and acting thus we obey all the commands of 
^ the school. But science, but the precious life of man ! 

No man can serve two masters at once. But do you con- 
‘ scientiously believe that your mixture goes to produce that 

* which you attribute to each Ingredient, as if the drugs which 
‘ compose it ought to exercise no influence, no action, the 
^ one upon the other. Do you not sec that two dynamic 
^ agents can never, when united, produce what they would do 
® separate ? That from them arises an intermediate effect, which 
‘ previously we could not calculate upon. Learn, then, that 
^ three> or even four substances mixed together do not produce 
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^ wliat you would expect were they given singly, at different 
^ times, and that^thcy determine an intermediate effect, whether 
^ you see it or not. In such cases the order of* battle which you 
^ assign to each ingredient absolutely serves for nothing. Na- 
^ ture obeys eternal laws without asking you if she ought. 
^ She loves sim])licity, and does much with a single remedy, 
‘ whilst you do so little with so many. Imitate then nature. 

To prescribe compound prescriptions is the height of empiri- 
‘ cism. The more complicated our recipes, the darker will 
^ it be in medicine. To give the rhjht, not the many mixed^ 
^ is the stroke of art.” * 

Aild now we come to the third point, the great stumbling 
block in the })ath of his opponents, the smallness of Hahne’- 
muniis doses, and we do so fearlessly, demanding for this no- 
velty *thc same approbation which wo have claimed for the 
other parts of his system. Upon what grounds ? Upon the very 
strongest and surest that can be set forth as the foundation of 
any new theory — those of direct experiment. When he first 
commenced the practice of tlic homoeopathic sytem, Hahnemann 
adiuinistcrod his jnedlcincs in doses nearly as large as those in 
<>rd inary use; but his accurate knowledge of the remedies he 
was using soon showed him that they occasioned aggravations, 
and new pains and complicated symptoms, which added to the 
suirerings and impeded the cure of his patients. And he gra- 
dually,, and by the most patient attention and experiment, 
reduced the amount of his doses, until he found, tliat in many 
cases, and generally in exact ]>roportic)n {o the fitness of the 
remedy, the very smallest quantities were sulHclcnt to effect a 
cure. Jlis practice, in this respect, varied according to the 
age, sex, or strength of the patient. Some of his last cures 
w#re attained by inci^'ly smelling the appropriate medicine, 
while in other cases he would give at once a whole drop of the 
“ mothcni tincture.'’ How drugs can act upon disease in quanti- 
ties so inconceivable to all previous habits of thought, it is hard 
to say ; but that they do act in this way, is a fact ascertained 
by direct experiment, in the first instance, by Hahnemann, and 
since, by the whole body of his disciples, amounting in America 
alone to 1,500 educated medical practitioners. To say that 
that is not possible, whicli every day’s observation demonstrates 
to be an assured scientific fact, is mere assertion, of no value 
against positive demonstrative experience ; while, to refuse to 
employ these medicines until we know liow they act, as Hahne- 
mann justly observes, would be like a man’s refusing to light 
his fire until he knew why his striking together the flint and 
steel should gCi^eratc a new substance, fire, whose momentai*y 
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contact should yet suffice to melt and carry away with it ismall ^ 
particles of the hard rnetal. ^ 

Many theories have been broached as to the action 
of small doses. They are {generally supposed to influence 
the vital powers directly through the nerves, but into 
such discussions we do not presume to enter ; they form the 
subject of pure philosophical investigation, and the truth may, 
or may not, reward en(|uiry. Our province lies only with those 
parts of the system which admit of ordinary tests, and which 
any one of fair ability and of honest, patient temper may 
ascertain for himself. 

We must not, however, forget to remind our readers*' tliat 
homoeopathic drugs are not administered in their raw state, 
but after the most careful preparation ; and it w^as to the new 
powers communicated to them by shaking and trituration that 
Hahnemann attributed great part of their curative success, 
considering this to be among tlie greatest of his discoveries. 

“ He found that various substances, insoluble in their crude 
‘ stale, became, after trituration, capable of solution either in 
^ water or spirits of wine. The dark liquor obtained from the 
^ se})ia is soluble, in its j)rimitivc condition, only in water, but 
^ the homoeopathic process makes it soluble in sj)irits of wine also. 

* Magnesia, marble, and other calcareous substances, after un- 

* dergoing this process, become perfectly soluble, though they 
^ will not thoroughly combine with either water or spirits of 
^ wine before it. 

Hahnemann announces himself as the first observer of these 
^ chemical tacts, but still more emphatically, as the first who 
^ has detected tliat great increase of power in medicines through 
^ rubbing or shaking, to which wc have already alluded. 

^ Accordingly it is upon the augmented 4'orce of the mediciiiis, 

* however reduced in bulk, which results from his mode of |)re- 
‘ paring them, that Hahnemann seems iiidiiied to» rest his 

* explanation of the efficacy of infinitesimal doses. 

The clown, who lights his pipe with flint and steel, little 
‘ thinks of the surprising power which his operation has dcvc- 
‘ loped ; mere rubbing will draw out the latent caloric, for 
^ Count Rumford found that chambers might be heated by the 
‘ simple motion of metal plates rubbed rapidly together. Horn, 

‘ bone, ivory, and some other substances, though inodorous 
^ when left alone, emit a strong smell when subjected to 
^ friction.” 

For a full account of the various methods employed in j)re- 
paring hoimeopathic medicines, we refer our readers to Dr. 
Black’s interesting sketch of the principles and practice of 
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• Homoeopathy.” AVe shall merefy observe that the principal end 
to be obtained is the perfect solution and division of the sub- 
stances, and for this purpose, water, alcohol, sugar of milk, and 
in some cases tether, are employed. The water must be per- 
^ fectly pure and distilled, the vessels used perfectly clean, the 
^ mortars should be of porcelain, never of metal, the gpatulasof 

bone, and well scrajied every time they arc used. Great care 
‘ mu^t be taken that the substances be perfectly genuine; 
^ plants should, if possible, be procured green, or if dried, 
^ never in powder, and the ordinary tinctures of drugs are 
• ^ never to be employed. Tinctures oi* all indigenous plants 
^ a re* to be procured by expressing the juice, and adding to this 
‘ an equal (piantity of pure alcohol. After standing a few days, 
‘ the clear fluid is to be carefully decanted, and preserved 
‘•for «uso in well stoppered bottles. This is what is called 
‘ file “ mother tincture.” All mineral and animal substances, 

‘ and exotic vegetable Mibslanccs, arc best prepared by tritura- 
‘ tion with sugar of milk. The future attenuations are pre- 
‘ pared in such a manner, that the first contains one grain of 
‘ medicine, or one droj) of the mother tincture to be attenuated, 

" mixed with one hundred grains of sugar of milk, or a hundred 
‘ dj*0[)s of alcohol, and then shaking or triturating for a 
‘ due time ; tlie second is procured by adding the hundredth 
‘ j)art of the first to four hundred new parts of the vehicle, 

‘ submitting it to the same process. The third in subrnit- 
‘ ting to the same process, the hundredth part of the second, 

‘ and so on to the thirtieth,” 

Another great coiitrihiition to medical science, from the geni- 
us of llahncmaiin, was his work upon chronic diseases, which, 
according to him, owe their origin to three miasms, — psora, 
s>^)hilis,*aiid sycosis. •After twelve years of diligent research, 
he was led to believe that psora was the source of most chronic 
(‘omplaiifts. He found that chronic diseases, treated with his 
best skill, “ frequently rc-ap[)cared after seeming cured, that 
‘ they always appeared under a form more or less modified, and 
‘ with new sym])toins, and each year witli a perceptible increase 
‘ in their intensity. From this he concluded that we have 
‘ in sight only a portion of the deeply seated primitive evil, the 
‘ vast extent of which is shown by new symptoms being deve- 
‘ loped from time to time, and that we ought to know all the 
‘ accidents and symptoms produced by this primary unseen cause, 

‘ in order to seek a homeopathic remedy.” His theory was con- 
firmed by observing that this class of disease never yielded 
to tho most healthy diet or the most regular life. He next 
observed ^ that* tlus difficulty of treating certain affections 
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apparently occurred in patients who had formerly had scabies/ 
and vvlio traced their illness Irom that period, or in those in 
whom, though forgotten by themselves, slight traces of the erup- 
tion could be found. He says, These circumstances, joined 
^ to the fact established by numerous observations of medi- 
^ cal writers, and sometimes by my own experience, that the 
^ suppression of a psoric* eruption had been immediately fol- 
‘ lowed in patients otherwise healthy by similar or analogous 
‘ symptoms, left in my mind no doubt as to the internal evil 
^ which I had to combat.” 

His next care was to discover aiiti-psoric remedies, and atten- 
tive observation of their curative effect confirmod liim more 
than ever in the conviction that, to the driving-in of psoric 
eruptions was to be attributed the origin of most clironic mala- 
dies. “ It persuaded me that not only tlie greater part of tlio 
‘ innumerable skin-diseases, distinguislied and denominated 
^ so minutely by Willan, but also the pseudo-organizations, 

^ from the wart upon the finger to the enlargement of bones 
‘ and deviations of the vertebral column to many otlier soften- 
‘ iiigs and distortions of bones in infancy and adult age; 

‘ that the frequent epistaxis, the congestions of tlie li(X‘mor- 
* rhoidal veins, hemoptysis, hematemesis, and hematuria, amc- 
‘ norrlima, menorrhagia, habitual noctunnil sweats, dryness of 
‘ the skin, habitual (liarrlima, obstinate constipation, chronic 
‘ erratic pains, convulsions appearing during m;uiy consecutive 
‘ years, in a word, the thousand chronic affections to which 
^ pathology assigns different names, are only, with few cxccp- 
‘ tions, the off-sets of a polymorphous psora, the ramifications 
‘ of a single, immense, fundamental disease.” 

Trom numerous writers Hahnemann collected a large num- 
ber of cases, showing how frequently disease w^as caused &y 
the repulsion of psoric eruptions by external apjilicatioiis. 

With patient industry he tracked the unseen unnoticed taint 
^ to its ancifnt forms, marked it in the chronic disease s of the 
^ modern, and finally concluded that its original type was to be 
^ found in the leprosy of the Old Testament, and in that of 
‘ the Arabians, and in that once prevalent malady for which 
^ Lazar houses were erected in almost every town and city of 
^ Christendom.” 

As may be readily supposed, the discoveries and experiments 
of Hahnemann upon this subject, have led to improvements in 
medical science almost equal in value to the original law pro- 
pounded by him. The homoeopathic physician thinks it mad- 


* Psora is a K-oncral name for skin disease*. 
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mess to drive in or repel those external manifestations, by means 
of which nature has probably saved a vital organ, or at least 
given warning of a subtile enemy, but treats them with 
appropriate remedies. JJnder his care the tender infant is 
no longer poisoned for life by the driving-in of a teething 
eruption ; he hails the unsightly sore as a friendly notice 
of threatened evil, and with gentle hand combats the lurking 
taint within. But Homoeopathy docs more than this, it boldly 
meets the hereditary disease, which, in consumption, scrofula, or 
other fearful maladies, desolates our hearths and strikes down 
gur children with premature decay. Listen to the testimony 
of Dr. James Chapman, so well known as an allopathic -prac- 
titioner in the neighbourhood of Liverpool : — ^^We have repeat- 
^ edly seen the children of unhealthy parents born compara- 
‘ tively healthy, when tliose parents have been j)ut on the 
^ anti-])soric treatment. Wc have known families, where child 
^ after child has died in the first two or three years of life, in 

• which, after the parents had been treated homccopathically, 
healthier children, with the promise of long life, have been 

‘ Ixmi.” This is but the testimony of one convert to the new 
system, but all homoeopathists will confirm such statements, 
and will tell you of cases wherein the disease, after rOvsisting 
the most appropriate remedies, has yielded like magic to the 
c.vhibition of a well chosen anti-psoric. 

Havirtg given in the preceding pages a slight sketch of the 
general principles and high aims of riahneniann’s system, we 
now propose to look over in detail a few of those points in 
which wc consider the new method of cure to be so infinitely 
superior to the old one. The first place must be given to its 
great comparative success ; for to tliis test, of course, must the 
vallie of all iin])rovcmeftts be eventually referred. 

If its metliod of cure could be shown to be only equal 
^ to tliat^f its opponents, it would <leserve a preference for 
^ its safety au<l pleasantness ; but when wc can sh(3V tliat it is 
‘ not only safer and surer, but that mortality, even in the 
‘ fiercest and most intractable diseases, has been greatly dimi- 

* iiished by its influence, surely every sane and unprejudiced 
^ person must admit that a fair case has been made out for the 
‘ establishment of homoeopathic hospitals.” 

Tlie editor of the llommoyathic 2'inies gives the proportion 
of deaths to the number of cases treated in allopathic hos- 
pitals and infirmaries, as from nine to ten per cent ; 
in homoeopathic institutions as from four to five per cent., 
leaving a balance of five per cent, in favour of Homoeopathy. 
The mea^ durlition of treatment of patients in allopathic 
hospitals and Infirmaries as from twenty-eight to twenty-nine 
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days ; in homoeopathic institutions from twenty to twenty-one^ 
days, giving an average time of eight days less with homoeo- 
pathic than with allopathic treatment. lie says, ‘‘ These re- 

* suits have not been obtained by th% invidious selection of 

* particular hospitals, but from the summary of the reports 
^ which 'have been published. They have been furnished by 

* the allopathic hospitals of Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, 

* and many other German hospitals ; the provincial infirmaries 

* of France, as those of Montpelier, Lyons, &c., and the 
^ hospitals of Paris. In these kingdoms, the hospitals of St. 

‘ Thomas and St. George in London, and the Koval In firinary 

* of Edinburgh, have furnished data. The hornceopathic in- 

* stitutions, whose reports have been consulted, are those of 
^ Leipsic, Vienna, Munich, Breig in Silesia, and two hospitals 
‘ in Hungary.” 

In a commission of enquiry appointed by Duke William ^f 
Brunswick, the books of both allopathic and of homoeopa- 
thic practitioners were examined with the view of discover- 
ing the respective proportions between cases treated and deaths. 
The highest homceopathic proportion was three in the hundred, 
the lowest less than one ; whilst the allopathic proportion 
ranged from eight to ten in the hundred. When it is known 
that the practitioners of Brunswick are obliged, under pain of 
heavy penalties, to keep a faithful register of cases treated and 
deaths occurring, and that the enquiry extended in the case 
of one of the horamopathists over ten years, and in the case of 
another over four, statistical information of this kind must be 
allowed to have great weight. 

Dr. Black gives various statistical reports from French and 
German published statements, a comparative account of the 
treatment of a French regiment of Ifussars, with the results 
during several years, and the following is his comparative view 
of the results of both systems in various acute diseases : — 
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Inflammation of the eubHance of the Lungs ^ 
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Fneamonia 
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Inflammation in the Peritoneum — 






Peritonitis 
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Hydrocephalus 
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* Dr. Oryanne, in the Homoeopathic Timesy gives elaborate 
calculations and observations upon pneumonia, from the pub- 
lished statements of Skoda and others, and of various public in- 
stitutions ; and after a careful analysis of respective ages, &c., 
he gives one death in nineteen as the result of homoeopathic 
treatment, and one death in seven cases under Allopatliy. 

In the treatment of cholera, that fearful malady, which has 
so long set at nought the art of the physician, the statistics of 
Homoeopathy show a great superiority of success. The num- 
ber of deaths has been reckoned at sixteen per cent., while the 
mortality under allopathic treatment has boon counted at fifty 
per cent. 

Dr. Mabit was created, by the French King, Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, in 1836, for his successful liomoDopathic 
tr(?atm«nt of Asiatic cholera at Bourdeaux, and for his eminent 
success in a homceopathic hospital, which he had established 
in that town ; he has collected, from authentic sources, the results 
of the allopathic and homoeopathic treatment of cholera. In 
his table he gives the comparative trial of each town or country 
separately, and also the period at which the cholera raged. The 
following are the results : — 


Ticated allopatUicalUj, Cured. 


Died. 


1,95,027 


2,54,788 


2,40,239 


Giving 49 as the per-centage of deaths. 


Treated liomceopathicaUy^ 
in the sai%e districts. 

Cured 

Died. 

2,«39 

2,069 

170 


Giving 7J as the per-centage of deaths. 


The following results of the homoeopathic treatment of cho* 
lera in N. W. Prussia, we extract from the Prussian State Ga- 
zettcy No. 316, NovemW 14, 1831. The report is drawn up by 
Dr. Sieder, a Stadt physician. Cured by homoeopathic treat- 
ment, eighty-six out of 109, or about 79 per cent. Ditto by 
Allopathy, sixty out of 199, or 30 per cent. Ditto by natute, 
without the aid of physic, sixteen out of forty-nine, or nearly 
33 per cenj. • 
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The cholera attacked the territory of Raab in Hungary with 
great violence. Dr. Bakody undertook the horn (uopat hie treat- 
ment of cholera patients, and his official reports were placed 
among the public archives by the impei^l health commissioner. 
Count Frany Ferraris. The proportion, taken from these 
reports, is for allopathic treatment five deaths for seven re- 
coveries ; for homoeopathic treatment, two deaths for forty-nine 
recoveries. But our readers will cry out ^jam satis we will 
therefore only add, that in Vienna, during the raging of the 
cholera, the Emperor sanctioned the homeopathic treatment 
of patients, on condition that two allopathic physicians shoiild 
be appointed to report on the nature of the cases taken into the 
hospital, as well as to observe the course of treatment. The 
report of the commissioner shows, that wliereas Iwo-tliirds of 
those treated homccopatliically recovered, two-thirds of those 
treated allopathically died, and in consequence, the Emperor 
repealed the existing laws against Hommopathy, and endowed a 
public hospital, in which the progress and success •of the new 
system, under Dr. Fleischmann, have become matters of Euro- 
pean notoriety. 

In the above extracts, we have, wethink, fulfilled our promise, 
and shewn that in the cure of the most dreaded maladies, llommo- 
pathy has achieved a success which has been beyond all for- 
mer experience ; and our readers must recollect that hospitals 
give reports only of the maladies of the j)oor, who have little 
time to attend to aught but alarining illnesses, and that such 
statements give no idea of the vast amount of suftbring re- 
moved, both by the exclusion of tlie old-fashioned remedies, 
and by the speedy relief afforded by the new ones. In the 
same manner a week’s diminution of the aveinge number of days 
consumed under treatment, affords no notion of the Speed with 
which a patient has been relieved of his most intolerable pains, 
often in the course of a few hours: or of the state in which he 
has been dismissed from a hommopathic hospital, when in the 
place of a weak, sickly individual, who long requires liome, care 
and attention, you see a person, who, from the exhibition of well 
chosen anti-psorics, will tell you with exultation, that he is 
‘ not only well of his complaint, but that somehow or other, 

‘ tliese new doctors, he doesn’t know how, have cured him of 
^ aches and pains of long standing, and he never felt so well in 
‘ his life.” At this distance from England, we are unable to con- 
sult at will those documents, which would give us an opportunity 
of laying before our readers a completd^ exhibition of homoeo- 

E athic power ; but^ the success of Hahnemann’s system has 
eon equally great in the treatment of disease generally ; and 
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f in cases of hooping cough, bronchitis, croup, scarlet fever, 
threatened convulsions after a severe fall, dangerous low ty- 
phus fever, we can ourselves testify to its triumph ; to say 
nothing of the tooth-a^hes, ear-aches, violent head-aches, sick- 
nesses, colds, coughs, sore-throats, quinsies, diarrhoeas, the teeth- 
ing attacks of infants, eruptions and disorders of children, which, 
either ni])pcJ in the bud, or cut short, often, by the adminis- 
tration of one or two doses of the remedy, render the advent of 
a homoeopathic physician into a family one of blessing and of 
astonishment to its inmates. 

, 2m/. Its comparative certainty over the old method. Man is 

no machine. It is but according to the will of tlie Supreme Crea- 
lor that lie lives, and moves, and has his being. Many arc tlie 
obstacles to liealth to be found in his own carelessness, intem- 
ptranec, or indulgence of those evil passions, whose subtile 
inlliience upon the diseased frame may over-power that of the 
best physician, who has not under his controul the secret 
griefs ancMieavy sorrows which arc more or less the portion of 
every son and daughter of Adam. Yet granting all these cir- 
cuinstanccs, whicli may attend and modify the best directed 
ellbrts of human skill, the hommopathist acts according to a cer- 
tain law. For certain pains and sufferings, he has an exact, cor- 
responding remedy, and expect®* their removal as a scientific 
result of its exhibition. 

3/y/. 'Its comparative power. The grand object of the allopa- 
thist appears to be to render the,^|inhappy bowels the sink, 
^ whose part’s to drain all noisome^ filth, and keep the kitchen 
^ clean but the hoinccopathist, requiring a distinct and appro- 
priate remedy for each disease, has searched all nature for aid ; 
and as might have been expected from the lavish bounty of our 
hdavenl/ Father, he iftis found it : trees, herbs, animals, and 
minerals, all bring their quota to his store ; each year adds to its 
variety itnd exactness, and there appears to be no limit to the 
discovery of means for the curing or alleviating of mortal dis- 
ease, but in the patience, endurance, and sagacity of the dis- 
coverers. Nor is this all ; his use of anti-psoric remedies will 
often effect the cure of a chronic malady after hope has long 
fled ; while to the stricken parent he is the very messenger of 
hope, telling him that his tender babes may yet grow up in 
health and strength, or that the hereditary disease, which has 
seized upon member after member of the cherished group, may 
yet, with God’s blessing, be eradicated or lessened in force. 

4f/i. Its gentlene^fc Many disorders^ hitherto given up to the 
lancet as the only cure, have been found amenable tp homoeo- 
pathic tr^atuufht. Dr. Malan relates, in the Ilom<Bopathic 
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TimeSy some successful cases of cataract, and observes that when 
this disorder is hereditary, we might as well hope to cure a tree 
of internal disease by plucking olf the rotten fruit, as think to 
eradicate cataract by the knife. Of the ii^proved treatment and 
frecpient cure of the insane. Dr. Oryanne gives some very in- 
teresting .examples in the 2nd volume of the periodical referred 
to above ; and in cases of ‘‘ tumours, abnormal growth, ulcera- 
‘ tions, diseased joints, cancer, &c., the sufferings may be 
^ greatly alleviated, and the cure often ctiected without the aid 
‘ of the lancet.” Then the whole merciless system of purging 
is destroyed at once, and with it, bleeding, cither from lancet or 
leech, setons, blisters, and blistering ointments, whose use, it has 
been well observed, has made the old method certainly one of 
torture, if not one of cure. A water-doctor of our acquaintance, 
who was examining the arm of a lady, who had been treated 
with such appliances, exclaimed in a tone of disgust — “ What 
farriery has been here 1” Who that has marked the fair neck, 
disfigured by ruthless plunges of the lancet or by#etons, or 
who has placed, with reluctant hands, the burning blister, or 
watched with sickening apprehension the bleeding Iccch-bito 
on the neck of the little infant, which nothing will sto]), or the 
blanched check and sinking pulse of the wife, whoso best hope 
lay in that life blood, of which she is being so mercilessly 
deprived, but must reiterate the doctor’s exclamation, and hail 
with delight the advances of a science, which will for ever 
exterminate such helpless barbarities, 

C)tli, Its comparative safety. The hommopathist docs not 
war with nature ; and when his remedy docs no good, it very, 
very rarely does any harm. The allopathist enters into a violent 
contest with nature, taking little count of the constant ten- 
dency of the vital powers themselves towards efforts for health. 
The homcEopathist, on the contrary, carefully guards tlie vital 
strength by attention to diet, and the absence of all exhaust- 
ing appliances; and taking nature as his best friend and 
counsellor, he listens to her suggestions, aids her imperfect 
efforts, and gently supplies her deficiencies, scrupulously 
watching, lest, by his own rude handling, he should destroy 
her truer and more delicate operations. Then, as we have 
said before, the homopopathist gives no dashing purgatives, no 
drowsy opiates ; neither do we meet with patients he has vic- 
timised with iodine, or whose faces he has blanched with bleed- 
ing, or turned blue with nitrate of silver, to say nothing of 
those unfortunate persona, who, m dbnsequence of large 
^ doses oS mercury, have thevr teeth destroyed, their Vimha 
‘ racked by nocturnal pains, who suffer from diseased ]tiver, con- 
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• * stant excruciating head-aches, and who cannot expose them- 
‘ selves to the sliglitest degree of cold without being aflfected by 
^ it.” Another striking feature of Homoeopathy, which we will 
here notice, is that, in proportion to the severity of the symp- 
toms in general, i^the ease of prescribing for them. Among 
the sickly complaints of the valetudinarian and fine, lady, it 
may be sometimes difficult to seize upon the leading charac- 
teristic with its appropriate remedy ; but in a dangerous malady, 
the strongly marked symptoms so clearly indicate the healing 
medicine, that the veriest tyro in the science may meet with 
J:hc most astonishing success ; and this we have witnessed 
repeatedly. The same can scarcely be said of the old system ; 
the alarming symptoms may arouse the fears and quicken the 
cares of the medical practitioner, but cannot relieve him 
f^orn ^hc apprehension, that the morbid principle being so 
ranqjaiit, the violent contest he must excite to quell it, may 
end in the destruction of the patient. 

6tL Its simplicity. The application of a single remedy, 
and that in quantities undiscernible by the taste or feeling of 
the patient, renders it easy to perceive whether the desired end 
has been worked or no. The experienced physician will ascer- 
tain in a few hours whether his choice has been skilfully made ; 
(it has been said, we think, by Hahnemann, that no remedy 
that is truly homeopathic, will fail in showing some slight 
indication of change for the better in twenty -four hours,) while 
the sufferer, undisturbed as it Avere by external force, finds no 
difficulty in determining whether his pains have been lessened 
or increased since he took the medicine. If the former, the 
practitioner has at once gained data for further proceedings ; 
if the latter, he judges speedily that he has erred, or that some 
cohstitudonal tendency has marred his efforts. By the old 
method, which pours into the delicate, probably suffering 
stomach, large quantities of bitter, purging, nauseous medi- 
cines, no one may define how much the state of the patient 
may be due to the disease, or how much to the drugs he has 
taken. Dr. Gully, in his able work ujion chronic disease, says 
that mercury cannot be taken internally for a derangement of 
the liver, without at the same time its plunging a sword 
‘ through the stomach.” 

7th. The comparative rationality of its dietary rules. One 
object of which the homccopathist never loses sight, is the hus^ 
banding of the patient’s strength ; for he considers all illness 
to imply a deficient^ of vital power, or nature would re- 
quire no aid. Keeping this great principle ever in view, he 
never starj^es al a system ; his dietary, though subject of course 
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to individual restrictions, comprises all those articles which 
science or long use has demonstrated to be most nourishing 
or easy of digestion ; bread, milk, many kinds of meat, poul- 
try, vegetables, fish and fruits, accordingly find their place in 
it, and nothing is forbidden as a rule but wines (those not 
invariably), spirits, condiments, spices, coffee, &c., which having 
a medicinal action of their own, would interfere directly with 
the action of his remedies, and also those substances which have 
long been held in instinctive dread by the sick, such as lobsters, 
salt meats, ducks, some fruits, old cheese, pastry, salads, &c., &c. 
In the apj)lication of his rules, the same good sense is observa- 
ble ; considering that illness implies a morbid irritation some- 
where, he has no idea of keeping up the strength by irritating 
wines or bitter beci’s ; all this he holds to be only /m/zwy the 
disease^ and increasing the cause of the loss of sti»jngtii. 
Where there is appetite, he cautiously administers that nou- 
rishment, which is lightest and most easily digested, such as 
bread, milk, cocoa, &c., &c., guided still in some measure by the 
taste of the patient. When the appetite has failed, he never 
presses food, taking nature’s own clear indication that the 
digestive powers arc not in a state to assimilate it ; and con- 
ceiving it to be his part to restore the appedite by appropriate 
treatment, while the strength will take care of itself, or rather 
return, on the removal of the disorder, with a speed which is 
astonishing to those new to the art. For ourselves, we must 
say that when we sec a patient under ordinary practice, not 
only drugged to a lamentable extent, but often forced to eat 
food which is loathed as much as the meilicine, taking broth 
made of animal, and therefore stimulating food during fever, 
or crammed with wine or beer during coinalesceiicc, and all to 
keep up the strength, — vve consider th® doctor to bc*only con- 
fessing his blunders ; that he has indeed knocked over nature 
with a bludgeon, and is now trying to set her on her legs again 
by his own clumsy contrivances. 

Our 8th and last point of comparison will be one in which 
the advantages of the new school show to great advantage ; 
it is in the cordial agreement of its professors in tiie choice of 
their remedies. Skill and experience will here, as in all 
other afiairs, best guide the judgment; but provided the phy- 
sicians agree as to the character of the malady, there will 
be but little difference of oj)inion between them as to the 
prescription, while in the case of a new disease, their previ- 
ously acquired and exact knowledge of medicine will at 
once suggest a likely or appropriate remedy, or at all events 
teach them to seek for one upon some rational groundtj. Ac- 
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•cordingly, wc find that when the Asiatic cholera first made its 
appearance in Europe, the homoeopathists, with, we believe, one 
consent, immediately fixed upon camphor as the healing agent 
most likely to be successful; and so true were their conclusions, 
that to this. day camphor has remained as tlieir chief weapon 
in the treatment of this formidable disorder ; and if aj^plied at 
first, rarely fails to effect a cure, though in more advanced 
stages of the disease, other medicines are used Avith equal 
success, and some originally selected with the same unanimity. 

In pitiful contrast, we now note the confessions of their own 
]4rofe'ssors in the old school. We have read with care the 
reports of the medical men, who held the council in London 
during the last visitation of Asiatic cholera, and each medical 
j)ractitioncr ajjpeared to rise in turn to propose his own nos- 
trifm, rftid to denounce that of the previous speaker as either 
futile or noxious: tlie only jioint in Avliich all seemed to 
agree being in the acknowledgment of their complete failure 
in the discovery of any remedy, which could be relied upon 
for diminishing the enormous proportion of deaths. This is 
what is said by Dr. James Hush of Philadelphia: — The his- 
^ tory of the cholera, summoned up from the four quarters of 
' the earth, presents only one tumultuous Babel of ojiinion, 

‘ anfl one unavoidable farrago of practice ; this even the popu- 
‘ lace learned from the daily Gazettes, and they hooted us 
^ accordingly. But it is equally true, that if the inquisitive 
‘ fears of the community Avere to bring the real state of pro- 
^ fessional medicine to the bar of public discussion, we should 
^ find the folly and confusion scarcely less remarkable on 
^ nearly all the other topics of the art.’’ Listen to another 
confession ; Mr. Pinny says : — At this moment the opinions on 
‘ thS subjdbt of treatineilt arc almost as numerous as the prac- 
^ tltioners themselves. Witness the mass of contradiction on 
‘ the trcatiTient of even one disease, viz., consumption. Stoll 
^ attributes its frccjuency to the introduction of bark. Mor- 
^ ton considers bark an efFectiial cure. Keid ascribes the 
^ frequency of the disease to the use of mercury, Brillonet 
‘ asserts that it is curable by mercury alone. Ruse says that 
consumption is an inflammatory disease, and should be treated 
by bleeding, purging, cooling medicines, and starvation. Sal- 
vador! says it is a disease of debility, and should be treated 
by tonics, stimulating remedies, and a generous diet. Galen 
recommended vinegar as the best preventive of consumption ; 
Dessault and others assert that consumption is often brought 
on by taking vinegar to prevent obesity. Beddoea recom- 
mended fqx-glo^c as a specific; Dr. Parr found fox-glove 

a 
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^ in his practice more injurious than beneficial. Such are the 
‘ contradictory statements of medical men ! ” Who that has 
to make his way as a student, or who is rash enough to seek 
for health amid, truly, such a Babel” of confusion, experi- 
ment, and individual fantasy, and can compare it with the 
calm principle, and as far as human skill may ensure it, cer- 
tainty of the Hahnemannic method, but must feel as if he had 
walked out of darkness into light; as if after being tossed 
upon an ocean without compass or rudder, he had suddenly 
found liimself sailing upon a calm lake with all the appliances 
of modern science at command, his pilot skilful and thoroughly 
conversant with every line of the coast to which he is bound. 

Our readers will now like to know what progress the new 
science has made in Great Britain and in other countries ; and 
we are sorry that our absence from the mother-country \^ill 
preclude our giving aught but comparatively meagre details, 
and those not of a very late date. 

With regard to medical practitioners, we find that in April 
1850 , there were fifty-two resident in London, of these twenty- 
six were doctors of medicine, and the remainder members of 
the Koyal College of Surgeons, excepting a few foreigners 
bringing with them the credentials of foreign universities. As 
there is at present no English homoeopathic college, we may 
presume the greater part of this large body of men to be 
converts to the new system. *' 

At the same time there were seventeen dispensaries, and wc 
rejoice to add, that at this present moment there are two 
public hospitals, the London and the Hahnemann hospital, 
(the report of this last for the first year we have unluckily mis- 
laid, but we feel confident that the mortality, as compared with 
that of the other London hospitals, was stated as one» half less) ; * 
there is also an hospital in Manchester, and another in Dublin, 
and we imagine that the modern Athens will not be long in 
the rear of her neighbours on this head. In the country there 
were fifty-two practitioners ; of these thirty-one were Doctors 
of Medicine, and the remainder Members of the Royal College 
of Surgeons; of dispensaries there were twenty-one, viz., at 
Bath, Birmingham, Bradford, Brighton, Canterbury, Exeter, 
Glastonbury, Hull, Ipswich, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Maidstone, Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, SheflSeld, Sunder- 
land, Taunton, Torquay and Worthing ; and the number has 
probably been doublea since the above statement was written. 
In Edinburgh, at the same date, there were five homoeopathic 
Physicians, Professor Henderson being at their head, and the 
like number in Dublin. With respect to for^n countries, the. 
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• resources we have at hand are still more scanty ; but we find 
in April, 1850, a list of twenty-three medical professors of 
universities on the continent, who have adopted Homoeopathy, 
and twenty-four privy councillors of state,* and twenty-one 
court physicians, viz., to the King of Prussia, the King of 
Belgium, and the late King of ifaples, the EmprcSs Maria 
Louisa, the Queen of Spain, the Queen Dowager of Na- 
ples, the Princes of Hoenlich and Henry of Saxony, two Prin- 
cesses of Prussia, the Archduke John of Austria, the Grand 
Dukes of Baden, Hesse, and Weimar, the Dukes of Lucca, 
Saxe Coburg, Saxe Meinengcn, Brunswick, and Anhalt Cccthen, 
and the Duchess of Anhalt Dessau. In France, in May, 1850, 
the number of avowed homoeopathic practitioners was 174, of 
whom sixty-six reside in Paris. In Madrid two. In Sweden Dr. 
Lddbeek, well known on the continent for his homoeopathic 
writings. Wherever ships go, there has gone the knowledge of 
^ this doctrine and practice. From Rio Janeiro comes proof of its 
^ extension, from Labuan and the Spicy Isles, from India, New 
‘ Zealand and Australia, from the steppes of Tartary, and from 
‘ the Coast of Africa ; yet in no part of the world has this no- 
^ ble doctrine made greater progress than in the United States, 

* where there are 1,500 educated medical practitioners, and 
^ where their adherents are estimated at a million of people.” 
At I^hiladelphia there is an hospital and a chartered homoeopathic 
medical ftollcge. In Europe there are hospitals at Lcipsic, 
Vienna, Munich, Lucca, Giino, Gyongyos, Linz, Moscow, Pa- 
lermo, Thoissy and Kremser. In India, at present, we know of 
but three, that just opened in Calcutta, and those established 
by Mr. Brooking at Tanjore and Puducuta, under the respec- 
tive Rajahs : but we earnestly hope that it will not be long 
’befofe the® call already ^one forth will be responded to, and 
other places will add their names to the goodly array of 
institutions%r diminishing mortality and suffering among the 
poor. 

^ We will next consider the objections which are usually brought 
against the new system ; and these, we think, are generally of a 
trifling nature compared with the immense amount of evidence 
adduced in its favour. For ourselves, we must own, that we 
have never had the fortune of meeting with any single opposing 
argument worthy of much attention, beyond that of the excce£ 
ing minuteness of the dose, an assertion, that it is not possi- 
' ble that an agent, which can neither be weighed nor detected 

* The title of privy coanoillors is conferred by the sovereijnia of several parts of 
Rurope upon suen physiqians only as are distinguished for their acquisitions u) gene* 
ral soionoe and iie medicine, and is esteemed a mark of high honour. 
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‘ by chemical teste, should have any curative power and on. 
this point, though we grant that it is startling to the mind at 
first sight, wo cannot consider any thing but direct experiment 
to be the legitimate decider of its uselessness or efficacy. Yet 
to the thoughtful mind there arc many circumstances of daily 
occurrerJce, which may make the matter less difficult of belief; 
and we here subjoin some remarks by Professor Doppler, on in- 
finitesimal doses, he having examined the subject, not as a ho- 
moDopathist, but in a purely scientific character as a professor of 
physics. Before presuming to call any thing great or small 
^ in relation to its clfects, in other words, before we can set jt 
^ down as powerful or powerless, we must ascertain if the pro- 
‘ perty in <[uestioii is one dependent on gravity or on superficies ; 

^ otherwise, we may be found using tlie measure in a case 

* which requires* the rule. Now it seems to have been* tacitly 
^ assumed by pharmacologists, that the activity of a drug dc- 

* pends entirely on its weight. If, however, it shall appear that 
^ the activity of a medicine depends only on the parts in contact 
^ with the body, wc shall perceive a priori the possibility of 

* doses insignificant in mass, but of extensive superficies, being 
‘ active agents; — a result which Hahnemann and las followers 
^ have arrived at, by the inde])cndent and still more satisfactory 
^ process, that of induction from facts. Before proceeding fur- 

* ther, it \yill be rccpiisite to advert to the distinction between 

* the physical and the mathematical superficies of a body. By 
^ the former designation, we mean the sum of the superiicies of 
‘ all the particles composing the body, while the latter is syno- 
^ nymous witJi the surface of common parlance, and denotes that 

* portion of the surface of the outermost parti clcwS, wliich is ex- 
‘ ternal or free. It is obvious that no process of mechanical 
^ division can eitlicr increase or diminMi the physicjtl surfaViC of 
‘ a body. Not so with the mathematical surface, which under- 
^ goes enlargement from every fresh sub-division, pS:rti(des pro- 

* viously in contact with other particles of the same substance 

* now becoming external. Thus a cube of an inch, reduced, 

^ shall say, into a million of pieces, each of which will be about 
‘ the size of a grain of sand, will have increased its nuithema- 
‘ tical surface from six square inches to six or seven square 

* feet. By a further sub-division into particles a hundred tijnes 
^ smaller, such as those particles of dust which float in the air, 

^ the external surface increases to a thousand square feet or 

* more. If then medicinal virtue bo exerted by the external 
^ surface alone, it is clear that the process of sub-division must 
‘ augment it, and to render active the whole surface gained by 

* trituration, another substance, such as suga\* of ipilk, must be 
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^ interposed between the several particles. Proceeding on the 
^ moderate assumption, that by each trituration, the particles 
^ are reduced to the hundredth part of tl)eir previous size, we 
‘ shall find that the surface of a medicine, originally a cube of an 
^ inch, will become, at the third trituration, equal to two square 
‘ miles. At the fifth, to the Austrian dominions ; at the sixth, to 

* the area of Asia and Africa together, and at the ninth, to the 
‘ united superficies of the sun, the planets, and their moons.” 
Doppler concludes thus ; We have said sufficient to show, that 
^ if medicines act in virtue of their mass, the doses used in 
^ Ilommopathy must be quite inert ; but if in proportion to their 
‘ surface, they may be of tremendous potency.” It must also 
be remembered, that Hahnemann’s law of cure demands ft speci- 
fic susceptibility on the part of the patient to the action of the 
remedy, a requirement which would imply^a necessity for a 
smaller (quantity than when applied as an*pposing irritant. 

It is a well known faet, that the organism is much more 
^ susceptible to tlie action of homogeneous or similar, than of 
^ heterogeneous or dissimilar irritants. In typhoid fever the 
‘ most enormous quantity of wine and spirits is often taken by 
‘ those altogether unaccustomed to their use, and frequently 
‘ without bad eficcts, whereas a minute quantity would act 
^ most violently if given to a person laboirt*iug under inflamma- 
‘ tory fever, or phrenitis. A Russian ^)easant, under the ex- 
‘ citenicnt of the vapour bath, will roll himself in snow, and ex- 
^ pose himself to a shower of ice-cold water with impunity, 
‘ whilst a few drops on the bare neck of a chilly individual will 

* suffice to give him a shivering fit. 

The efficacy of small doses is further explicable by the 
‘ increased sensitiveness of a diseased organ. The organs of 
‘ Clearing in the healthy state are little afieeted by the x’oar of 
‘ artillery, but when inflamed, the most cautious step on the 
‘ softest’^carpet affects them painfully. The eye in a healthy 
‘ state bears tlic glare of the sun without great inconvenience, 
^ but when inflamed, the slightest ray of light causes jmin. 

Let a horse be unhurt, and you may rub his hide with an 

* iron curry-comb ; touch but with your finger the shoulder, 
‘ which has been galled by the saddle, and the poor animal 
‘ will shiver from the mane to the fetlock.” 

We may also doubtless attribute increased effect to the pe- 
‘ culiar preparation of the medicine, by which powers, which 
^ are latent in its original state, arc developed, and it is rendered 

* more penetrating and permanent.” 

But is tills action of minute agents, truly so very contrary to 
nature ir^her d!*dinary workings ? We trow not ; the philosopher 
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tells US that the whole world is formed by a combination of 
^ atoms.” " The glance of a sunbeam is capable of effecting such 
^ a powerful chemical action, as totally to alter the constituent 

* parts of the substance exposed to it. The telegraph wire is the 
^ medium by which travels silently an influence identical with 
^ that which rends a tower ; but neither of these can depress the 

* most sensitive balance. In chemistry we find that a solu- 
^ tion of common salt in a million parts of water is dimmed 
' by a very weak solution of nitrate of silver ; and iron sepa- 
^ rates copper from a solution containing only the fifty mil- 
^ lionth part of a salt of copper. According to Leiicks, peas 
^ lose their germinative power when immersed in a solution of 
‘ tartrate of antimony containing only 2 1 -80 parts of a grain 
‘ to each pea. The hortensia bears blue flowers when supplied 
^ with water in vvhich a piece of red hot iron has been cooled, 

' though no iron^n be detected in it by chemical re-agents,” 
But it may be asked, are there any analogies for leading us 
to suppose that such minute portions would have any effect 
upon the living human frame ? We think abundance. 

What is the quantity of irritating matter injected by the 
tube of the mosquito ? It must be very infinitesimal, yet 
we know that, under peculiar susceptibilities, such a quantity 
will cause inflammatif)n to a very high degree, and infinite pain 
and annoyance. When the rattle-snake or cobra de capella 

* inflict their fatal bite, a drop of fluid is pressed through a 
‘ very fine necdle-like hole in the fang, and this drop of a 
^ transparent glairy fluid, when submitted to the investigation 

* of the most accomplished analytical chemist, is found to be 
^ synonymous with gum-wator in its chemical composition. 

^ The quantity of poisonous matter must be quite as infinite- 
' simal as the drug of the homoeopathist, and far exceeds it in 
^ potency, soon occasioning rapid sinking of the vital powers 
^ and death. Again, the saliva upon the tooth of a rabid dog 

* impregnates the blood with a poison so exquisitely infinitesi- 

* mal, that It takes weeks and months to produce its effects.” 
We have the same subtile influences at work in the disorders 
caused by malaria, or the miasma of scarlet fever, measles, 
small-pox, &c. &c. Who ever caught and weighed these 
invisible powers, and yet how violent, how malignant their 
effects upon the human frame, What coloj^r and weight 
have those exhalations of lead which cause paralysis and colic.” 
The same susceptibility to minute influences may be also ob- 
served in the idiosyncracies of individuals. Some persons feel 
unpleasant sensations on the approach of a cat, others from the 
touch of a crystal or loadstone. Wo have setm a powerful 
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* ^ man faint upon smelling lavender,” others swoon from the 
smell of a rose. Scaliger was thrown into convulsions by the 
sight of cresses, and many people will turn sick on smelling an 
unpleasant odour. 

Why, then, we would ask, if the effect of. such infinitesimal 
portions upon the human frame thus comes under^ our ac- 
knowledged experience, should we suppose it to be impossible 
for the hommopathlst to use this susceptibility at will for the 
cure of disease ? 

We cannot conclude this portion of our subject with- 
out calling the attention of our readers to the work by 
^on^ Tessier, noted at the head of the article. Mens. 
Tessier tested the truth of Hahnemann’s principle, in his hos- 
pital, in infinitesimal doses only, selecting for this purpose cases 
of acute and chronic disease. (He had previqusly studied dili- 
gently the works of Hahnemann.) He says, At the end of 
* a few days, the evidence of their action was complete, never- 
‘ theless I persevered in my experiments upon this sole fact 
^'during six entire months.” He next tried it in cases of pneu- 
monia, and after many pertinent remarks upon this formidable 
malady, he tells us how he gradually substituted infinitesimal 
doses in the place of the last bleeding, or a dose of tartar eme- 
tic. Finding no harm ensue, Hahnemann’s remedies were next 
tried in the place of another bleeding, and the patients reco- 
vering, they were at last used in the first instance, and with such 
complete success, that Mons. Tessier adopted them entirely, 
and none besides homoeopathic medicines are now used in his 
hospital. Out of forty cases of pneumonia during the space 
of two years, only one patient died, and the whole account 
of his proceedings, the caution and sagacity with which his 
experiments were conducted, his constant visits and “ mental 
anguish,” lest his patients should suffer injury, with his com- 
plete justffication of Hahnemann’s method, all conspire to ren- 
der Mons. Tessier’s work one of remarkable interest. When 
we consider this testimony to be that of a physician in Paris, 
at the head of wards containing hundreds of beds, and one who 
is well known in the scientific world, who has thus publicly 
tested Homoeopathy, what more can either its fri^ds or ene- 
mies desire in the way of scientific demonstration ? 

Another clas^f objectors are those who are assured that, 
if true, such a discovery would have been made long before 
the time of Hahnemann. For ourselves we will own that we 
have no sympathy with such men. They are of that genus who 
embittered the life of Newton, who would have jeered down 
Harvey and Jfinner, and have strangled Luther. But the 
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indefiitigable rrahneinann was never without his weapon ; anti- 
cipating such objections he ransacked the works of medical 
authors, ancient and modern, and in his own Way he found 
many instances of the way in which eminent men have hovered 
near the great truth, which he first brought forward as a 
scientific daw. 

Others say that the homocopathists have produced no writ- 
ings of ability — they have done more. Listen to Dr. Chan- 
ning’s speech before the New York Pliysician’s Society. By 
‘ a devotion unparalleled in the history of medicine, Hahnc- 
^ inann and his followers, in less than fifty years, have carried 
^ their science to an extent and precision perfectly incredible 
‘ to those unacquainted with its details.” While among the 
laity, men of the best intellect have joined their ranks. Whate* 
ly, the first logician of the age, is a honKcopathist, so are the 
philosophic Bunsen, the brilliant 15ulwer ; the first preacher 
in London hails the system of Hahnemann, while the long 
list of subscribers and governors of the London hospitals, from 
the Duchess of Kent downwaixL, bears ample testimony to the 
intelligence and public repute of the professors of tlic lionuco- 
pathic art. 

Some say that llomoeopathy is good for children ; but this 
appears like an idle attempt to escape the l)urden of examining 
a system whose cures cannot he denied. Homoeopathy must 
stand or fall by its foundation principle of “ like cures like 
the quantities of medicine used are so small, and their success- 
ful operation so opposed to our prc-conceived notions or experi- 
ence, that wc can attribute it only to the peculiar principle 
upon which they are applied ; grant therefore that the system 
succeeds with children, and you give up the whole question ; the 
principle, whose application in minute doses has cured a child 
of croup or hooping cough, no reasonable mind can conceive 
to be inadequate to the removal of disease in the ^rown-up 
brother or sister ; and in fact such is the case ; no homocopath- 
ist will admit of such a distinction ; and the cases recorded are as 
well authenticated upon the one point as the other. 

Some say that it is to nature that the Homocopathist owes his 
cures. Theh we would simply ask, Why do they not try 
her ? Why, if nature cures so well, do they give such pills and 
potions ? Because they know better, and t]||,t if they were 
to leave their patients to the ordinary progress of cholera, of 
inflammations, congestions, or convulsions; &c., &c., death would 
probably deliver them quickly from all controversy as to the 
fittest remedy. Another will say that the supposed cure is 
owing to the imagination, but upon what grountfs ? 
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^ We think it will be found that the homoiopathic physician 
lias to encounter positive obstacles on this head. TJieijnaginatiou 
resists belief iy such apfiarently inadequate powers. Durinp^ the 
commotion occasioned by the violent remedies of the old school, 
the patient may believe any tiling that his doctor may tell him 
of the ctiect of his drugs, the pain he is suffering being sufficient 
in his eyes to justify any revolution. The liomoeopathist on the 
contrary receives no mechanical aid from his remedies. After a 
minute examination, not only of present illness, but of previous 
disorders and treatment, constitutional tendencies, &c., he 
takes his leave, and sends a tasteless mixture, which the patient 
takes,* wondering, in the first instance, whether it can do him 
any good. There arc here, unquestionably, fewer grounds than 
ordinary upon which imagination may exert herself^ the malady 
is^citlipr relieved or goes on; successful results, in general, 
follow so speedily, that it would be contrary to all experience to 
attribute them to aught but the remedy. These objections also 
cannot hold good against those chronic complaints, which have 
rcsistcdall otlicr methods of cure, under which imagination might 
have been just as eflectual, with more room for its operation. 
They are also futile against the cures of infants and children, 
of those who have not known what they liave taken ; and in the 
disorders of animals, in which the homoeopathic law, as might 
have been expected from its universality, has been eminently 
Licccssful. Some resolutely declare that Homoeopathy is practised 
by none but quacks. We have shown, in a former part of this 
article, that the titles of Its professors are grounded upon pre- 
cisely the same authority and license as that of their opponents, 
and such observations therefore can only be expressive of extra- 
ordinary illiberality and injustice towards a body of men that 
experienge has shown *to be one of unusual intelligence and 
attainment, who have nobly step])ed out of the ranks of a 
false and^fxploded system, and thereby exposed themselves to a 
discourtesy of treatment, (often amounting to insult) from their 
medical brethren, which can scarcely be conceived by those 
out of the profession. And yet we would ask very fearlessly, 
which is the real quack, — he wliose success depends absolutely 
upon his accurate knowledge of disease, and of the appropriate 
remedy applied according to a determinate law, or he who 
bleeds, blisters pr cauterises at pleasure, pouiing into the 
stomach at random a quantity of nauseous poisonous drugSi 
of whose precise and particular action upon the delicate 
mechanism of the human body he knows no more than his 
patient ; but wlioso choice has been guided entirely by hk 
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own humour or experience, or by the faith he places in some 
particular j)re(leccs8or or contemporary? 

Olliers say that in diet lies the secret of cure. The 
homeopathic dietary is unquestionably a good one ; and from 
it doubtless the physician receives good assistance, but the 
article of diet will not explain his striking, sometimes almost 
miraculous, success in the treatment of such disorders as croup, 
and sudden inflammatory attacks, and the objection falls to 
the ground in the cases of children, and of those invalids in 
whom no change of diet can be eftbeted. 

The hist and most amusing objection we have licnrd has 
been to its poisons. — ^‘Ilomceojiathisls use such dreadful pc/isons, 

^ and that is why they give so little medicine.” It is indeed 
difficult to keep a grave countenance over these fears from 
persons who would not scruple to give, or perhaps take, ^lurirg 
sickness, quantities of* colocynth, tartar emetic, iodine, calomel, 
opium, nux vomica, or arsenic, that would serve a whole army 
of liommopathists for their lives. We learned, on good authority. 
In 1844, that of the valuable liomcjcopathic medicine, lachesis, 
60 well known to many nervous suflerers, only two drops had 
ever been brought to l^urope ! 

We Avould now ask, IIow has the medical profession acted 
towards Homoeopathy, as the guardians of the public bcalth, as 
the persons to wliom we turn for relief underpain and sufibring ? 
What have they done to welcome among them a system which 
was propounded openly, and at first so lovingly, among his 
brethren, by a man of such genius, integrity and learning as 
Hahnemann, — a system, too, so gentle in its method of action, 
so easy to be tried, and one which offers that principle of 
certainty for wdiich the most skilful among them had hitherto 
laboured in vain? Wc are sorry to have to write it, but mth 
many honourable exceptions, the great body of medical men 
know nothing whatever of its practice or j)rincipk, tliough 
they agree in the narrowest attempts to put it down. With 
large hospitals and infirmaries open to all comers, with nume- 
rous publications inviting, nay entreating them to come and see 
for themselves the wonderful success of the new remedies, 
they resolutely shut tlieir eyes and stop their cars, with the 
dictum that Homoeopathy was a great quackery, that it is a 
great quackery, and that it shall be a great quackery. 

Can wc cease to wonder at this apathy and self-complacency, 
this insensibility to the noblest prerogative of the medical art, 
that of healing speedily, painlessly, and by the application of a 
principle having its foundation in a natural law, and therefore 
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• as sure in its effects as human skill can make it ? — A law and 
practice which attack the first principles of their art, and bid 
fair in a few years to beat them and their most painful materiel 
out of the field ; the ground is being taken from under their 
feet, you show them this, and they answer you with a sneer 
about a globule ; you bear this, and tell them of #cases of 
severe fever, convulsions, croflp, psora, ulcerated sore-throats, 

tScc., wliich have come under your own observation; they 
consider you with a smile, or vsagely observe “ that they would 
‘ not mind taking a whole box full of various globules/’ or as 
pna once said to ourselves, ^^Ile had placed a gloliule upon his 
‘ tongue and it had had no effect wliatever ! !” If there were 
no illness, what eflect should it have had ? Is it not the very 
glory of llonia'opathy, that provided there be no disease, or the 
r(^iriedy IjAiiot hoina^opathic, the quantity contained in a globule 
is too sm;ul to have any effect? Another more facetious prac- 
titioner perhaps proceeds to the witticism of asking you, if you 
do not give more brandy to a drunken man, or a little more 
water to one that is drowning ; again we think showing a very 
culpable ignorance of the foundation law of a system, which 
has now been fifty years before the public, and which asserts 
not that ^^same cures same,” but that like cures like.” But 
enough of this ; let us hope that another day is coming. A sys- 
tem that ranks among its adherents so long an array of intelli- 
gence, j^enius, and philanthropy, needs fear no long battle : the 
question is only one of time, and what we need chiefly arc the 
means to test publicly the truth or falsehood of Hahnemann’s me- 
thod. Tlie (juestioii us one in which all men have an interest, 
since none can hope to pass tlirougli life unhurt by some of 
those maladies to which man is heir, and none but those who 
ha^c cscfJped from it Cift\ dream of the aggravations caused by 
the system now inordinary use. 

A hom&opathic hospital incurs much less expense than those 
ancient foundations in which medicines are still paid for by the 
ton,* Shall we not bestow something to ascertain the truth upon 
a matter of so much importance ? Shall we not endeavour to 
bring Avithin the reach of the poor the latest improvements 
of medical science? Can either science or philanthropy ofier 
to U3 a fairer opportunity of serving the truth, than by giving 
our aid to the ditfusion of this system all over India? 

That the art of cure, as practised by the old school, does 

“ ♦ At St. Bartholomew’.*» hospital the bill for physic amouuteil in 1849 io X2,60O, 

‘ and included nearly 2,0(Xilbs. of castor oil, 12 tons of linseed meal, l,0001bs. of 

* senna, 27 cwt. of salts. In one year 29,700 leeches were bought for the use of the 
establishnu'iit .”— Household Words, 
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own humour or experience, or by the faith he places in some 
particular predecessor or contemporary? 

Others say that in diet lies the secret of cure. The 
homeopathic dietary is unquestionably a good one ; and from 
it doubtless the physician receives good assistance, but the 
article of diet will not explain his strildng, sometimes almost 
miraculous, success in the treatment of such disorders as croup, 
and sudden inflammatory attacks, and the objection falls to 
the ground in the cases of children, and of those invalids in 
whom no change of diet can be cflected. 

The last and moat amusing objection we have heard has 
been to its poisons. — “Ilommopathists use such dreadful poisouM, 
^ and that is why they give so little medicine.” It is indeed 
difficult to keep a grave countenance over these fears Irom 
persons who would not scruple to give, or perha[)S take, (jurirg 
sickness, quantities of colocynth, tartar emetic, iodine, calomel, 
opium, nux vomica, or arsenic, that would serve a whole army 
of Homccopathists for their lives. We learned, on good authority, 
in 1844, that of the valuable homeopathic medicine, lachesis*, 
so well known to many nervous suftcrers, only two drops had 
ever been brought to Europe ! 

Wc w’ould now ask. How has the medical profession acted 
towards Ilomcjcopathy, as the guardians of the public health, as 
the persons to whom we turn for relief iinderpain and suttering ? 
What have they done to welcome among them a system which 
was propounded openly, and at first so lovingly, among his 
brethren, by a man of such genius, integrity and learning as 
Hahnemann, — a system, too, so gentle in its method of action, 
so easy to be tried, and one which offers that piinciple of 
certainty for which the most skilful among them had liitherto 
laboured in vain? We are sorry to have to write it, «but mth 
many honourable exceptions, the great body of medical men 
know nothing whatever of its practice or principk, though 
they agree in the narrowest attempts to put it down. With 
large hospitals and infirmaries open to all comers, with nume- 
rous publications inviting, nay entreating them to come and see 
for themselves the wonderful success of the new remedies, 
they resolutely shut their eyes and stop their cars, with the 
dictum that Hommopathy was a great quackery, that it is a 
great quackery, and that it shall be a great quackery. 

Can wc cease to wonder at this apathy and self-complacency, 
this insensibility to the noblest prerogative of the medical art, 
that of healing speedily, painlessly, and by the application of a 
principle having its foundation in a natural law, and therefore 
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* as sure in its effects as human skill can make it ? — A law and 
practice which attack the first principles of their art, and bid 
fair in a few years to beat them and their most painful materiel 
out of the field ; the ground is being taken from under their 
feet, you show them this, and they answer you with a sneer 
about a globule ; you bear this, and tell them of #casc3 of 
severe fever, convulsions, croflp, psora, ulcerated sore-throats, 
&c. &c., which have come under your own observation; they 
consider you with a smile, or sagely observe that they would 
‘ not mind taking a whole box full of various globules,” or as 
(Pne once said to ourselves, lie had placed a globule upon his 
^ tongue and it had had no effect whatever ! !” If there were 
no illness, what effect should it have had ? Is it not the very 
glory of Honuc()j)athy, that provided there be no disease, or the 
remedy b|^not homeopathic, the quantity contained in a globule 
is too small to have any effect? Another more facetious prac- 
titioner perhaps proceeds to the witticism of asking you, if you 
do not give more brandy to a drunken man, or a little more 
water to one that is drowning ; again we think showing a very 
culpable ignorance of the foundation law of a system, whieh 
has now been fil’ty years before the public, and which asserts 
not that ^^same cures same,” but that like cures like.” But 
enough of this ; let us hope that another day is coming. A sys- 
tem that ranks among its adherents so long an array of intelli- 
gence, f^enius, and philanthropy, needs fear no long battle : the 
question is only one of time, and what we need chiefly are the 
means to test publicly the truth or falsehood of Hahnemann’s me- 
thod. The question is one in which all men have an interest, 
since none can hope to pass through life unhurt by some of 
those maladies to which man is heir, and none but those who 
haffc csc:f)ped from it Cifti dream of the aggravations caused by 
the system now in ordinary use. 

A horn&opathic hospital incurs much less expense than those 
ancient foundations in which medicines are still paid for by the 
ton* Shall we not bestow something to ascertain the truth upon 
a matter of so mueli importance ? Shall we not endeavour to 
bring within the reach of the poor the latest improvements 
of medical science ? Can either science or philanthropy offer 
to ns a fairer opportunity of serving the truth, than by giving 
our aid to the difiusion of this system all over India ? 

That the art of cure, as practised by the old school, does 

“ * At St. Bartholomew’s hospital the bill for physic amounted in 1849 to £2,600, 

* and included nearly 2,0001bs. of ca.stor oil, 12 tons of linseed meal, ],000lbs. of 

* senna, 27 cwt. of salts. In one year 29,700 leeches were bought for the use of the 
establishment.'’ — Ditketis'g Household Words. 
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^ not meet the wants of ailing humanity, is |)rovc(l by the ad- 
‘ mission of the most accomplished members of it, and by the 
‘ numerous cases of acute disease allovve<l under that treatment 
' to run into the chronic form, and llic still more numerous 
^ cases of chronic disease remaining unenred.” What vve desire 
is to set' forth publicly a new, but simple system of medicine, 
which offers to curtail the ravages of premature death, to limit 
^ the great leveller’s harvest more to the scar and yellow leaf.” 

If there be any who suppose that the system may be suitable 
to the diseases of a temperate climate, which are in general 
comparatively slow in their operation, but that it would fail, if 
applied to the diseases of India, where Death generally does his 
work with such fearful rapidity, wc need only refer them to 
the success that has attended the homceopathic treatment of 
Asiatic cholera in Europe, lint if it be objected tjpit ^his 1s 
but a collateral and presumptive evidence of the suitableness of 
the treatment to the violent and rapid diseases of tliis country, 
we have abundance of direct experience, to which wc can con- 
fidently appeal. The system has been extensively practised by 
amateurs, in the civil and military services, and by other gentle- 
men ; and the success that has attended their practice, both upon 
Europeans find natives, has been such as to astonish themselves 
and all who have witnessed it. There is perhaps scarcely a 
large district in India, in which such an amateur has not for 
years been diffusing blessings around him; and there are scarce- 
ly any of our Indian readers, who may not satisfy themselves 
by personal observation of the success of this practice. If such 
has been the result, where the homoeopathic remedies have been 
applied by men without professional education, and able to de- 
vote only the fragments of their time and attention to the sub- 
ject, what may we expect when the s5ystein is adojlted, as it 
will sooner or later be, by professional men, who will devote 
their whole time and energies to its study and application ? Our 
appeal then is to the members of the medical service. Their 
duty, and we are sure their earnest desire, is to adopt every 
method, which experience shows to be fitted to alleviate the 
sufferings and prolong the lives of their fellow-men. Let them 
then examine this system and subject it to the test of experi- 
ence, and fearlessly act according to the result. 

Note.— It can scarcely Imj necessary to .state, that it is not intended to convert the 
Calcutta Review into a honidjopathic organ. Wo have unhesitatingly given insertion 
to th(* preceding article, without reference to our own sontimeiits on the subject of 
which It treats, because it is fairly and candidly written, by one who is thoroughly 
earnest in seeking to promote the welfare of his fellow-men.— Ed. 
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Art. III. — The Life of the llei\ Andrew Bell, JJ. D,, L. L, D., 
L\ As, S,, F, R. S, AV/., Prehendanj o f Westminster, and Mas-- 
ter of Slterbifru Hospital, Durham, Comprising the History oj' 
the Rise and Progress of the System of Mutual Tuition, The 
first volume by Robert Southey, Fsq,, P, L,, L, L, D,, edited 
by Mrs, Southey, The two last by his son, the Rev, Charles 
Cuthbert Southey, B, A,, of Quee^fs College, Oxford, Perpetual 
Curate of Setmurthy, and Assistant Curate and Evening Lecturer 
of Cockermouth, London, 1844. 

• .... 

Amongst the notables that have flotirished in India, it wonld 

be unreasonable 4o deny tliat a high rank is due to Dr. Bell. 
Whether we regard the man, fighting liis way witli hard-licadcMl 
cnergy*and indomitable perseverance from tlic very basement 
story of the social edifice, to a high position in one of tlie most 
exclusive Institutions in the world, and from poverty to a splen- 
did fortune — or whether we regard the discovery that he cer- 
tainly made, of a system, by which the blessings of a good 
education have been put within the reach of multitudes from 
whom they would else have been withheld — or whether we 
consider tlic impulse that was actually given to English mind, 
and tlie great and alarming facts that were brought to light, in 
regard to the condition of the people, by the discussions to 
which that discovery gave rise — we can come to no other con- 
clusion than tlrat Dr. Bell was no ordinary man, but one alto- 
gether worthy — (what honor can be higher?) — of being intro- 
duced to our readers in a regular article. Moreover, the envU 
ronments of one who held a distinguished place in our country 
more than half a century ago, become very intorehtiiig. It is 
pleifsing, once to ent<?r into the gossip of those distant da^s, 
and to cat^h the spirit of the times from the straws floating 
on the surRice of familiar correspondence, and at the same time, 
to be made acquainted with the views and sentiments of the 
actors in those important historical scenes that were then 
evolving. We enter, therefore, on a dissertation on the Life 
and Times of Dr. Andrew JBell,” with considerable confidence 
of being able to produce an article that will amuse and instruct 
all classes of our readers. 

Mr. Bell was born in St. Andrew’s, in Scotland, on the 27th 
March, 1753. llis father was a singular man, one of a class 
which, probably, never existed out of Scotland, and which, proba- 
bly, has no longer many representatives there. He had received 
a good education^ was a man of extraordinary abilities, of great 
integrity, ajid of considerable public spirit ; yet he spent all his 
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(lays in the humble calling of a barber. It is true, that in those 
clays, this profession was of somewhat greater importance than 
it is now ; but we suspect that Dr. Southey errs in supposing, 
that in Scotland it ever had that peculiar dignity that he as- 
signs to it, on the supposition that it was there, as in England, 
“ doublcid up” with the surgical art. Medical education has al- 
ways been so cheap in Scotland, that we suspect there never 
was a time when a village that could boast the possession of a 
barber, did not rank a surgeon also among its denizens. iS^or 
did we ever hear of any legends or traditions in S(!Otland, that 
would point to the existence of such a profession as that of the 
‘‘barber-surgeon” to the north of the Tweed. We suspect, 
therefore, that the Scottish barber of the I8t4 century dilfered 
from his successor of the 1 9th, only in proportion as the roiffiu'e 
of. the one period dilfered from that of the other. Alc!s:arider 
Bell was, however, a man of varied acepdrements. He was an 
amateur watch-maker, “ regulated by observation the tirnc-pieces 
‘ in the public library of the university, and assisted Dr. Walker, 

‘ the professor of Natural Philosophy, in preparing his expe- 
‘riments.” The following is Dr. Southey’s description of his 
personal appearance and habits : — 

Ilis habits and appearance were singular, yet not so as to lessen tho 
resfiect in wlji(5li be was held for his talents, piobity, and strcngtli of rlia- 
racter. Ho is described as tall and ungainly, with thick lips and a groat 
mouth, which he coininonly kept open, and wearing a largo, biisliy, well- 
powdered wig. Persons are still living, who reinenibor hiai hastening 
through the street, with a professor’s wig, ready dressed, in eac'li hand, his 
arms at half-stretch to prev(3nt their collision. After trimming one professor, 
he would sit down and breakfast with him, and then away to trim and 
breakfast with another; Ins appetite, like his mouth, (and his mind 
also,) being of remarkable and well-known capacity, llo was at one 
time bailie of the city ; and once by his perso^’jil influence, aftii** all (fther 
means had failed, he quelled what is called a “ meal-mob” — riots upon that 
score being then so frequent as to obtain this specific denomiiirttion. 

With one more extract we dismiss this remarkable man : — 

Bailie Bell was a proficient at draughts, backgammon, and chess. Such 
of the students, and of tho professors also, as were fond of these games, 
used to meet at his house ; and Andrew, while a mere child, acquired such 
singular skill in all of them, that the b^t players were fond of engag- 
ing with him. A more remarkable instance of the Bailie’s versatile 
talents is, that he engaged with Mr. Wilson, afterwards professor of 
astronomy at Glasgow, in a scheme for casting types upon some plan of 
their own. They were employed upon this, his son said, day and night, night 
and day, in a garret ; and though they did Hot succeed, yet after tho pro- 
fessor’s removal to Glasgow, the well-known printers, Bobert and Andrew 
Foulis, are said to have been beholden to him for the beauty of their typo- 
graphy. Bailie Bell, having saved a little property, retired from business a 
short time before the close of his life. 
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^ Andrew was the second son. When tliree years old, he was 
inoculated for the small-pox, and took the disease s< 4 severely,that 
his life was despaired of. Soon after his recovery, he went to 
school of his own accord, and at first, without the knowledge of his 
parents, where, notwithstanding his tender years, he was allowed 
to continue to attend. By constant perseverance he ^became 
a fair scholar, though his want of verbal memory militated against 
his attaining much distinction in school. In 1769 he entered 
the United College of St. Andrew’s, and was matriculated under 
the name of Andricus Bell. Dr. Southey marvels that he 
should then have Latinized his Christian name, as he is not 
kiiown* to have done so on any other occasion. We can solve 
this mystery. The matriculation is a signature to a declaration, 
in whicli the student promises to abide by the rules and regula- 
tio«s of.the university. As the declaration is in Latin, of course 
the ^ignaturcs arc so also. More worthy of Dr. Southey’s wonder 
would ha^c been the fact that seems to have escaped his 
notice altogether, tluii, after being nearly thirteen years at 
school, he should have Latinized the (Jreck Au8i)€as into 
Andrajus. At college, Mr. Bell cojisiderably distinguished him- 
self in the several classes, hut particularly in those of Mathc- 
matitis and Natural Plillosojdiy. The professor of Natural 
‘ rhiloso])hy, Dr. Wilkie, particularly noticed him, ^ Mind wliat 
‘ 1 say, Andrew,’ A\^lkie would say, laying his hand on his 
‘ head and stroking it ; ‘ pursue your studies, and they will make 
‘ your fortune. I never knew a man fail of success in the world, 
^ if he excelled in one thing. JMlnd what I say, Andrew ; per- 
‘ severe in your scientific studies; mind this one thing, and you 
‘ will be a great man.’ This advice — to mind one thing, and 
' ‘ persevere in it — was what Dr. Bell impicssed upon others, in 
^ his«cours« through life, tsiiid in his latter years, he adhered to 
‘ it himself too literally and too long.” 

The mciftion of this Dr. Wilkie leads Dr. Southey into a 
long digression, in which he engages co?i a?nore^ and in which we 
should like very v/cll to follow him ; but ice have not three 
volumes at our command. lie was a great and an odd man,” 
and moreover wrote the Epigoiiiad, which some of our readers 
may have seen, from the circumstaucc of its being included in 
some of the collections of British Poetry, 

The non-professional course of literature and philosophy at 
St. Andrew’s, and the other Scottish universities, occupies four 
years, so that Mr. Bell had gone through this curriculum at 
the close of the session 1772-3 ; and tlie world was all before him. 
Like so many thousands of his compatriots, of good education, 
and limited world^ means, he turned his eyes to the Colonies, 
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and soon received an ofler of a situation in Virginia, which he 
accepted. does not clearly a[) 2 Jear what was the precise 
nature of this appointment, but it seems to have been in the 
educational department, at least he seems to have been engaged 
in teaclii ng during the whole, or the greater portion, of the time 
of his residence in Virginia. Tn 1779, after he had been five years 
in the colony, he was engaged as private tutor, at a salary 
‘ of £200 a year, in the family of Mr. Carter Braxton, who was 
^ then a wealthy merchant of West Point, Virginia.” But the 
division of labor principle was not then fully established in the 
Far West; and he seems to have been engaged in sundry deal- 
ings in tobacco on his own account, and also to have Assisted 
Mr. Briixton, to some extent, in his commercial proceedings. 
In the beginning of 1781, he set out on his return to old Eng- 
land, leaving his savings to be remitted in the form of ^toba•cco 
at favorable opportunities, and bringing with him his two })iipils, 
the young Braxtons, who were to complcto their education in 
England, under such arrangements as he should make for them, 
in conjunction with their father’s contmcrclal agents. The 
homeward voyage was diversified 'with the adventure of a wreck, 
the ship going ashore thiity leagues to the cast of Halifax, 
where our hero and his companions had to enact the part of 
social Crusocs, from the 21th March to the J2th April, in the 
midst of deep snow, sleet and rain, frost, an8 again snow and sleet, 
and rain. Having at last managed, on the last-mentiojied date, 
to reach Halifax, they remained there till the 10th of May, 
when they got a passage in another ship for England, and on 
the 6th June landed at Gravesend. 

It was now 1781, and Mr. Bell, who, as w'C have stated, w’^as 
born early in 1753, was therefore in the prime of his life; yet 
he hesitated not to give up several ofdiis best years <o tlnfcare 
of those two young men, with no certainty of any reward, and 
with no expectation of any thing like an adequate pecuniary 
recompense, and as it turned out, without his receiving any at 
all. Indeed, he had left the greater part of the £800 that he 
had saved in Virginia, in the hand of their father, and he does 
not seem ever to have received any portion of it. The arrange- 
ments that were proposed for the disposal of the youths having 
failed, he established them at St. Andrew’s, where he went to 
reside with them, and continued till the end of 1784, to attend 
upon them literally night and day. Tlic young men did full 
justice to his unparalleled exertions on their behalf. They 
were, by the testimony oil all with whom they came in contact, 
model young men, and we doubt not, that they would have done 
justice to their disinterested tutor, had it be'en in their power : 
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but (5n their return to America, they found all things changed 
since they had left it, their father’s affairs by no means in a pros- 
perous condition, and, probably, they were ashamed to be conti- 
nually acknowledging the debt which they had it not in their 
power to repay, and virtually confessing their father’s misconduct 
in not having acted justly by their tutor and benefactor while it 
was in his power. After, therefore, one or two letters, full of 
expressions of affection and gratitude, all intercourse between 
them and Mr. Bell ceased. 

We have no doubt, however, that these years were not lost. 
Scotch scholarship is not generally over- accurate ; and it is very 
likely 4hat Mr. Bell learned a great deal more, and learned it 
a great deal better, during this period of his superintending the 
studies of the young Americans, than he had learned while ho 
wa« pr^ecuting his own studies at the university of his native 
city. It may well be questioned, whether a better course 
could be prescribed for young men generally, than that after 
they have finished their university studies, they should rough it 
for a few years in some such colony as Virginia was then, and 
then return and quietly resume their studies, as from the begin- 
ning, in the quiet college. Be this as it may, it was during 
this period that Mr. Bell became acquainted with the Rev. Dr. 
Berkeley, son of the celebrated metaphysician and bishop of 
Cloyne ; and to this acquaintance was due the whole tenor of 
his future career. Dr. Berkeley was residing in St. Andrew’s, 
for the education of his family. He seems to have conducted 
Divine Service in his own house, according to the episcopal 
form ; and Mr. Bell appears to have adopted episcopal sen- 
timents, or to have become habituated to episcopal forms, 
during his residence in Virginia; and thus he and liis pupils, 
•who# prol^bly by blrtt belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, appear to have joined his little congregation. The 
interest th^A Mr. Bell excited in Dr. Berkeley’s mind, is highly 
creditable to both, — to the one as capable of exciting it, to the 
other as capable of feeling it. No father could have been 
more energetic in his efforts to establish an only son in the world, 
than Dr. Berkeley was to procure suitable employment for Mr. 
Bell. It was through his influence that the scheme was ma- 
tured, which seems to have entered Mr. Bell’s mind even 
during his residence in Virginia, of taking orders in the Eng- 
lish Church. After various schemes had been suggested, and 
had either broken down or been abandoned, this one was at last 
realized; and on the 12th Septemljer, 1784, Mr. Bell was ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders, by the well-known Bishop Barring- 
ton, then bishop of Salisbury, afterwards of Durham, on a 
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nominal title, furnished by Dr. Berkeley, to the curacy of Cook- 
ham in Berkshire. He was at this time on terms for a 
tutorship in the family of a gentleman in the north of Eng- 
land ; but from some unexplained cause, the negotiation 
broke down ; and he was shortly after elected to the charge 
of the episcopal chapel at Leith, with a salary of fifty guineas, 
for one year certain, and the promise of an increase, provided 
the funds of the chapel should admit of it. The congre- 
^ gation were pleased with their minister, and he with them. 
‘ Almost immediately, and without any solicitation on his 

• part, they raised his salary from fifty guineas to £70 ; 
‘ and occasional presents were made him by tlie wealthier mciri- 

* bers.” His ministry here, however, was speedily interrupted by 
his receiving, through the interest of Dr. Berkeley, an appoint- 
ment as tutor to the second son of Lord Conynghani, on a salary 
of £150 while he should be employed, and an annuity of 
£100 for the remainder of his life. After this agreement had 
been definitely formed, it was broken by his I-^ordship : the 
matter was referred to professional arbitration, and £110 were 
awarded to Mr. Bell, as a compensation for the breach of the 
contract. On occasion of this visit to England, he was admit- 
ted to priest’s orders by Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, He then 
returned to Ticith, and resumed charge of the congregation 
there. 

And now that Mr. Bell as fairly and fully invested’ with the 
sacred office, this seems a proper place to interrupt our hurried 
sketch of his career, and to interpose an humble attempt at 
an estimate of his qualifications for this high office ; and 
honesty compels us to say, that if the New Testament is to 
furnish the standard of qualification for this office, that 
of Mr. Bell was very low indeed. oThat he had^» suffident 
scholarship is quite true ; that his conduct w.as upright and 
unblameable, is cheei'fully conceded ; but that his sentiments 
of the nature of the Gospel that he had to preach were 
correct, either now or at any subsequent period of his his- 
tory, or that he had any adequate feeling of the responsibility 
of hia office, otherwise than as it involved the routine per- 
formance of certain stated duties, there is no evidence to 
make us believe ; but enough to make us believe the very 
contrary. Were it not so common a case, it might well excite 
our deepest wonder, that a man so honest as Mr. Bell certainly 
was in other respects, should have taken on himself the ministry 
of a church, with the spirit of whose liturgy his own senti- 
ments were certainly not in accordance. And yet, during the 
course of his long life, it does not appear that he was ever 
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,visitkl with a single qualm of conscience on the subject. 
All this may bq^ considered very illiberal ; but we cannot 
help it. From the sentiments of Dr. Bell, constantly ex- 
pressed throughout his long life, we are certain that he did 
not preach the Gospel, as it is set forth in the New Tes- 
tament, and explained in the articles and liturgy* of the 
English church. We shall have much to say as to the 
mental and moral character of Dr. Bell, before we have done 
with this paper ; but on a subject of so much importance we 
thought it right that we should express our sentiments unre- 
servedly in connexion with the very outset of his clerical career. 

It was now proposed to Mr. Bell, that he should go to India, 
‘ where there was every probability that he might turn his talents 
^ and acquirements to good account as a philosophical lecturer, 
^ send in the way of tuition.” This opportunity of advancing 
‘ himself, Mr. Bell thankfully took, with the advice and concur- 

* rence of all his Iricnds.” Thinking, that in this new capacity, 
a handle to his name would enhance his credit, he applied to 
the uuiversity of St. Andrew’s, for the degree of L. L. D. Some 
rule of the university did not admit of this degree being con- 
ierred upon liim ; but the senatus, willing to accommodate 
him, invested him with the dignity of a Doctor of Medicine I 
In the course of tlie letter, in which Principal McCormick 
saluted him Doctor, which was written after he had been in 
India for'some time, wc find the following passage : — I rejoice 
^ to learn that you arc going on so rapidly in the path to wealth 
‘ and fame. May you soon attain as much of the former as will 
‘ enable you to enjoy many hapj)y years in your natale solium 
Seven years after, on Dr. Bell’s return to England, the same 
Principal McCormick wrote thus : — I have to return you my 
^ o\tn warmest thanks, £wid those of my nephews, for your fiat- 

* tering remembrance of us, after so long an absence from your 

‘ natale soflanh,^^ Now to us, deeply pondering over this un- 
usual reading of a not unusual classic phrase, two things 
seemed manifest— that the fact of the one quotation 
being in the volume prepared for the press by Dr. Southey, 
and the other in one of those prepared by his son, pre- 
cludes the supposition of an error in transcription^ or in 
typography ; and second, that the Principal of a university 
must, of necessity, have been incapable of confounding two 
words so essentially distinct as solum and solium. We there- 
fore came to the conclusion, that the Principal, in both 
these letters, made a very waggish allusion to the old barbePa 
chair! A sly fox he mult have been, this Principal Mc- 
Cormick I ^ * » 
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Dr. Bell sailed from the Downs on the 2 let February, 1787, 
on board the Ship Hose, Captain Dempster. He took with him 
an apparatus to illustrate the lectures that he intended to deli- 
ver. This, with his passage and out-fit, appears to have cost 
him £421-10 ; and he took with him a sum of £128-10, of which 
£90 were borrowed. We are particular in specifying his pe- 
cuniary resources at various periods of his life, as the vast 
fortune that he ultimately realized is one of the remarkable 

? oints in his history. He arrived at Madras on the 2nd June. 

le was destined for Calcutta, but before the Hose was ready 
to proceed on her voyage, a proposal was made to him to re- 
main at the Sister Presidency. This was from a committee 
that had recently been appointed for establishing a Military 
Male Orphan Asylum. He saw little prospect of success in 
the path that had been originally marked out for hkn, the 
demand for philosophical instruction being then, as it is sixty- 
five years later, cither non-existent or undeveloped. On the 
10th of August, however, he was appointed to the chaplaincy 
of the 4th European regiment, stationed at Arcot. Knowing 
the Court of Directors’ jealousy of local patronage, his object 
now was to procure a confirmation of this appointment by the 
Court. He therefore wrote to Mr. DempvSter, a kind patron, 
to whom his father had rendered good election service, to Lady 
Dacre, for whose friendship he was indebted to Dr. Berkeley, 
and to Mr. Rudd, an episcopal clergyman in Edinburgh, re- 
questing them to exert such influence as they could severally 
bring to bear on the members of the Court. Meantime, he was 
in rapid succession appointed by Colonel Floyd to the deputy- 
chaplainship of H. M.’s 1 9th regiment of cavalry, by Colonel 
Knox, to that of H. M.’s 36th regiment of infantry, and by 
Captain Hunter, to that of the 52nd Vegiment of iilfantr;^', of 
which he happened to be in command. The emolument of 
these deputy-chaplaincies was not large : but they Jiad the ad- 
vantage of being independent of the Court’s confirmation ; the 
chaplaincy of the Company’s regiment was more lucrative, but 
the question was still undecided, whether he should be permit- 
ted to hold it. 

Having now formed acquaintance with the leading members 
of Madras society, he was advised by some of them, and parti- 
cularly by Mr. Petrie, to carry out his original intention of 
delivering a course of philosophical lectures. We are not told 
what was the number of these lectures, nor what was their precise 
subject : but only that he sold eigj|ity-one tickets at twelve pa- 
godas each, (about forty-two rupees,) so that he realized a 
sdm equal to about £360. Cheered by this success, he gave a 
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•second course ; but the proceeds on this occasion were only 
about half the former. ()n the day on which this second course 
was concluded, he sailed for Calcutta, where he arrived on the 
17th of October, where he received ^reat kindness, w here he 
gave his lectures, with a return of 1,277 pagodas (£473), remain- 
ed two months, and reached Madras on the last day of Jhc yean 
“ In less than a month after his return, he was appointed de- 
* puty chaplain to the 74th (King’s) regiment.” Shortly after- 
w'ards, the senior chaplain of the Presidency having gone to 
England on furlough, the junior chaplain succeeded him, and 
Pr. Hell was appointed ‘‘junior chaplain in the room of Mr. 

‘ Leslie, and to have charge of the superintendency of the un- 
‘ dertaker’s office.” The Court of Directors annulled'the ap- 
pointment of Sir Archibald Campbell ; but themselves appoint- 
e(f Dn Bell .a chaplain on their establishment. Thus the 
pri\ilegc3 of the Court were vindicated, and Dr. Bell retained 
his appointment. 

In the course of 1789, he was grieved with tidings of the 
death of his excellent father, and we cannot refrain from insert- 
ing his answer to the letter that conveyed the intelligence : — 

Du. Bkll to TtiE Ukv. Du. J. Adamson. 

Madras, 1789. 

My dear Sir, — t received, July 27th, by the packet of i\\(d Chesterfield^ 
the ttffiictiiig news of the death of as good a father, and as jnst and upright 
a mnn, ever lived. You need not blush to call him friend, as 1 never 
shall tf) call him father. 

I might have been better prepared, as you think T ought to have been, 
for this distressful report, had I construed siiperstitiously the alarming 
letter from him, with which my heart has been wrung of lute It has pleas- 
ed God to follow mo through life with His merciful chastisements, and to 
train mo up in the school of adversity. I was flattering myself that my 
late letters would remove any distress that my poor father suffered on the 
sco/e of fortune, and that 4 had attained the great object of luy advontur- 
ing tlip East, being able to make some provision for the family, when news 
is brought 14) me that my ill fated father, who had a heart that felt too 
much, and a disposition that led him to all goodness, and a genius and 
education that elevated him far above his condition in life, had fallen a 
sacrifice to a complication of misfortunes, entailed upon him in early life, 
in the inexperience of an academic education and the credulity of youth 
— misfortunes which you will pity, whmb every good man will pity, and 
thank God that it fell not to his own share to suffer as he did. 

It is the never-failing effect of a depressed mind in this country to 
induce bilious complaints. I had not, even in point of health, recovered 
from the effect of my father’s description of what he suffered on this occa- 
sion, when I was nominated junior chaplain at this Presidency, and thought 
to soften anew the complaints of European fortune, and hold out to my 
father the best consolation I could offer under his severe trials— the report 
of my private good success in and the assurance of my resolution, as 
soon as ray fortune was settled, to make ample provision for him through 
life. But these hSpes were scarcely formed when they are blasted for ever 
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by the melancholy account of his sudden death. After trying in vain to 
stand this shock, I have left ray duty to my friend and colleague, Archdea- 
con Leslie, and retired to the country, wliero 1 am secluded from every 
European countenance. Ileie J am at leisure to indulge grief, and thereby 
to prevent its violent eflfusioii ; to survey my past life ; to correct thoser 
errors that may have brought upon me such sufferings ; and to lay down 
rules for my future conduct, from which, if I ever swerve, it must be from 
depravity bf inclination, and not streugtb of temptation 

My poor sisters now claim all my attention — my allections now centro 
there. The only consolation I can now receive is a favourable report of 
them, I am much sensible of what they and I owe to you for your early 
attention. Your kindness to them cannot add to the opinion the world 
entertains of your goodness ; but it will add greatly to the obligation I 
feel to that goodness; and it will, somehow or other, provide a bei^efacto ’ 
to your own children. I beseech you then, for the sake of your own 
family, who must one day he deprived of so good a man and so excellent a 
father, to regard the situation of my sisters. [ wish to devolve this duty, 
during my ahscnco from liome, upon you and Dr. Ocorgo Hill. J ask^it 
noton account of our past acquaintance — I ask it not on account of our 
future acquaintance — I ask it on account of the distress of my unfortiuiato 
sisters. 

I trust that my father hos done, what [ often told him to do in St. 
Andrew’s, and repeated to him at Leith, left the whole of his estate to my 
sisters, and that there will bo no trouble in securing this for tliein. From 
what my father wrote to mo about a wull of my brother’s in my fa- 
vour, and a forged will in favour of others, I am a])prehonsive thoro will he 
much trouble in recovering what he alway.s rneant-sliould fall to tlie family. 
The money in Mr Reid’s hand, J trust, will uot be lost to my sisters, to 
whom, as to ray father, I will give the life-rent of w'hatovcr may he reco- 
vered and remain, after expenses are paid. I before sent a power of nttornoy 
to my father for this purpose ; F now send one to you I presume not to 
offer any instructions, nor need you refer to mo at this distance. Act for 
them as for yourselves, and your conduct will meet with my suppoit and 
approbation, and f will be answ'erable for the consequences 

Jt is unnecessary to remark, that 1 must insist, as a prelimimiry article, 
that every direct and contingorit expense which may attend your aeUng for 
me, and correspoiidenee with me, bo charged to my account. Lctteis should 
always he seut by tlio Tost. It is the only aoiiveyance to bo«-trustoh to. 
There is no expense but in tlie postage to and from Loudon, vvhit^ is a 
mere trifle, I hope the school thrives. It is not my wish rai^ my 
sisters above their present situation in life This would not conduce to 
their happiness What I wish only is to render them easy in their circum- 
stances, and comfortable in their sphere of life ; and 1 shall be glad of; 
your opinion of what is necessary tor this purpose. 

I wrote to Professor George HUl, that there may be some provision for 
that mortality which reigns so much in my mind at present. I say no- 
thing of Dean of Guild Kerr. 1 know he will not be w^auting in his good 
offices and services, and 1 trust 1 shall be able to repay them 

At this time he made a final effort to recover his American 
^‘^outstandings,” with a view to present the amount to his 
sisters ; but his debtors repudiated” his claims, and took no 
notice of his letters. The next matter in which wo find him 
engaged, is a negotiation for a transference to Calcutta ; but 
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.this came to nothing. In anticipation of this removal, however, 
he had procured from England some additions to his philosophical 
apparatus, so that he was now ^^masterof three air-pumps, three 
‘ electrical machines, and a most complete set of experiments.” 
With this improved apparatus, he gave a third course of lectures 
at Madras, in the course of which, “ he performed the experiment 
^ of making ice, which was the first time it had been exhibited 
‘ in India. He made also the first balloon there ; it was of no 
^ great dimensions : for as the assistant did his part badly, and 
‘ the thing failed, Ur. Bell (in his own words), threw it in apassion 
‘ from the verandah. After which the heat of the sun rarified 
**tlic Enclosed air, and tlic balloon mounted in grand style, ex- 
^ citing no small commotion among the natives.” In J uly of this 
year, he was appointed to do duty as chaplain to the army as- 
semblcvl before Pondicherry, and was present at the taking of 
the place. 

It will be remembered, that Dr. Bell had remained at Madras, 
with the view of being appointed to the supcrintcndency of the 
Military Male Orphan Asylum, whose formation was then in 
prospect. After various delays, that noble institution had been 
set on foot in 1789, and Dr. Bell, now in a very different posi- 
ion from that wliicli he had occupied when he was first induced 
to pitch his tent at MadravS, offered his services as superintendent 
gratuitously; and although the Directors pi’cssed Tipon him the 
acceptance of a salary of £240, he stedfostly refused it, and 
continued during the wliole period of his residence at Madras 
to receive no remuneration, except rent-free quarters in the 
Asylum at Egmore Pedouht. These services were thankfully 
accepted ; and he entered with heart and soul upon the ma- 
nagement of an institution which was destined to be the nursery 
of his future fame. His great discovery of the system of 

mutual instruction” is so important, that wc must extract at 
length Dr, Southey’s account of its rise and early progress: — 

When Dr Bell took upon himself the superintendency, he found one 
master and two usliers employed in teaching less than twenty boys. These 
boys were not all arranged in classes, and of Ibose who were, he was told 
that it was impossible to teach them to take places. One lesson a day was 
as much as could usually be exacted from them, and sometimes only on© 
in two or three days. Indeed, the teachers themselves had every thing ta 
learn relating to the management of a school. Tliey were men who had 
neYcr been trained in tuition, hut were taken from very different occupa- 
tiona ; he found it, he says, beyond measure digicult to bring them into 
his own views, and convince them how impossible it was that the school 
could be properly conducted, or the boys improve as they ought, without 
order, and indexible, but mild discipline. 

It was not less difficult to impress them with the necessity of an earnest 
and constant attentien to the behaviour of the boys, and the importance ot 
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inculcating upon them on all occasions a sense of their moral duties, as 
the only meaus of correctiog the miserable maxims and habits in which 
most of them had hitherto been bred up. He found also, that whenever 
he had succeeded iu qualifying a man lor performing his business as an 
usher in the school, lie had qualified him for situations in which a much 
higher salary might be obtained with far less pains.* These men, there- 
fore, were either discontented with their situation, because they were unfit 
for it, or, having been made fit, became discontented with an appointment 
which was then below their deserts. 

It was, however, mainly with their incapacity, and the obstinacy which 
always accompanied it, that Dr. Bell had to contend at first. He was dis- 
satisfied with the want of discipline, and the imperfect instruction iu every 
part of the school ; but more particularly with the slow progress of the 
younger boys, and the unreasonable length of time consumed in t^achiurf 
them their letters. They were never able to proceed without the constant 
aid of an usher, and, with that aid, months were wasted before the difficul- 
ties of the alphabet were got over. Dr. Bell's temper led him to do all 
things quickly, and bis habits of mind to do them thoroughly, and le%ve 
nothing incomplete. He tells us, that from the beginning he looked upon 
perfect instruction as the main duty of the office with which ho had charged 
himself; yet he was foiled for some time in all the means that he devised 
for attaining it. Many attempts ho made to correct the evil in its earliest 
stage, and in all, he met with more or less opposition from the masteatind 
ushers. Every alteration which be proposed, they considered as implying 
some reflection on their own capacity or diligence; in proportion as he in- 
terfered, they thought themselves disparaged, and were not less displeased 
than surprised, that instead of holding the office of superintendent as a sine- 
cure, his intention was to devote himself earnestly to the concerns of the 
Asylum, and more especially to the school departjnent. 

Things were in this state, when happening on one of his morning rides 
to pass by a Malabar school, he observed the children seated on the ground 
and writing witli their fingers in sand, which had for that purpose been 
strewn before them. He hastened home, repeating to himself as he went 
*ZvpfjKa, I have discovered it and gave immediate orders to the 
usher of the lowest classes to teach the alphabet in the same mauner, with 
this difference only from the Malabar mode, that the sand was strewn 
upon a board. These orders were either disregarded, or so carelessly exe- 
cuted, as if they were thought not worth reg/irding ; and aftor frequent 
admonitions, and repeated trials made without either expectation or wish 
of succeeding, the usher at last declared it was impossible to tcrich the boys 
in that way. If he had acted on this occasion in good will, and with mere- 
ly common ability, Dr. Bell might never have cried 'EvprjKa, a second time. 
But he was not a man to be turned from his purpose by the obstinacy of 
others, nor to be baffled in it by incapacity ; baffled however, he was now 
sensible that he must be, if he depended for the execution of bis plans on 
the will and ability of those over whose minds ho had no command. He 
bethought himself of employing a. boy, on wliose obedience, disposition, 
and cleverness be could rely, and giving liim charge of the alphabet class. 
Tlie lad’s name was John Frisken ; be was the son of a private soldier, had 
learned bis letters in the Asylum, and was then about eight years old. Dr. 
Bell laid the strongest injunctions upon him to follow his instructions ; 
saying, he should look to him for the success of the simple and easy method 

♦ The master had a salary of twenty pagodas a month, and each of the ushers 
wisen. * 
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wliicTi was to be pursnetl, and bold biin respoDsible for it. What the usher 
had pronounced to be impossible, this lad succeeded in etTecting without 
any difficulty. The alphabet was now ns much better taught, as till then it 
had been worse than any other part of the boys' studies ; and Frisken, in 
consequence, was appointed permanent teacher of that class. 

'J’hough Ifr. Bell did not irninediatcly perceive the whole importance of 
ibis successful experiment, he ]>rocecded in the course into which he had 
been, as it were, compelled. What Frisken had accomplished with the 
alphabet class, might, in like manner, ho done with those next in order, by 
boys ^elected, as be bad been, for their aptitude to learn and to teach. 
Accordingly, ho appointed boys as assistant teachers to some of the lower 
classes, giving, however, to Frisken, the charge of superintending both the 
assistants and their classes, because of bis experience, and the readiness 
'yith w^fucli ho apprehended and executed whatever was required from him. 
This talent indeed the lad possessed m such perfection, that Hr., Bell did 
not hesitate to throw upon him the entire responsibility of this part of the 
school. The same irnprovernont was now manifested in these classes as had 
tajjen place in teaching the alphabet. This be attributed to the diligence 
and fidelity with which his littlo friends, as ho used to cull them, performed 
his orders. To them a smile of approbation was no mean reward, and a 
look of displeasure siitticient punishment. Even in this stage, ho felt con 
fi(|»t, that nothing more was wanting to bring the school into sucli a state 
as ne had always proposed to himself, than to carry through the whole of 
tlio plan upon which ho was now proceeding. And this, accordingly, was 
done. The experiment which, from necessity, had been tried at firf»t with 
one class, wus systematically extended to all the others in progression ; 
and what is most important with scholastic improvcniont, moral improve- 
ment, not less, in consequence of the system, is said to have kept pace. 
For the assistant teachers, being invested with authority, not because of 
their standing in the school, letained their influence at all times, and 
it was tlfoir business to interpose whenever their interference was ne- 
cessary : such interference prevented all that tyruuny and ill-usage from 
which so much of the evil connected with boarding-scliools arises ; and 
all that mischief in which some boys are engaged by a mischievous 
disposition, more by mere wantouness, and a still greater number by the 
example of their companions. 'J’he boys were thus rendered inoflensive 
toward others, and among themselves ; and this gentle preventive disci- 
pline madefcthem, in its suro^consequences, contented and happy. A boy 
was appointed over each class to marshal them when they went to church 
or walked oijt, and to see that they duly performed the operations of comb- 
ing and washing themselves. Ten boys were appointed daily to clean tho 
school-rooms, and wait upon the others at their meals. Twice a-week dur- 
ing the hot season, and once a-week during the monsoon season, they were 
marched by an usher to the tank, and there they bathed by classes. 

As to any purposes of instruction, the master and ushers were now vir- 
tually Biipeiseded. They attended tho school so as to maintain tho obser- 
vance of tlio rules; though even this was scarcely necessary under Dr. Bell's 
vigilant siiperintenderico, who now made tho school the great pleasure as 
well as the groat business of his life. 'J'heir duty was, not to teach, but to 
look after tho various departments of tho institution, lo see that the daily 
tasks were performed, to take care of the boys in and out of school and to 
mark any irregularity or neglect either in them or the teachers. The niais- 
ter’s principal business regarded now the economy of the institution : lie 
bud charge both of the daily disbursements aud monthly expenditure 
under tho treasurer# 


K 
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Tho prooisc date of that experimont wliich led to the general introdiTction 
of boy -touchers, cannot be ascertained ; but that those teachers had been 
introduced in 1791, or early in tho ensuing year, is certain. In private 
letters, written to bis friends in Europe, Ur. Bell relates the progress of his 
iraprovementB stop by stop, and the impressions made upon his own mind 
by the complete success of his exertions in a favourite pursuit. These 
letters show also how soon he became aware of the importance of tho 
system which he was developing and bringing to maturity. 

Such was the origin of this discovery ; and from this day, the 
one object of Dr. Bell’s life was to recommend and introduce 
into all schools the principle of mutual instruction. To say that 
it was his hobby, were to say too little. It was his life, his vital 
breath, that in which and for which he lived. In all our obsei- 
vation of men and things, we have had occasion to notice that 
very little good is done in the world, save by men who thus 
give themselves up to the promotion of someone favorite scheme 
— men whom the world calls men of genius, or monomaniacs, or 
horesy — but men who, under whatever name, concentrate all their 
energies upon one point ; and who, by dint of perseverance, over- 
bear all opposition, and, (what is more difficult to‘ overbear than 
opposition,) all lukewarmness and indifference. Such, hence- 
forth, was Dr. Bell, Amongst children and amongst adults, 
mutual instruction was ever Ins theme — and this leads us to 
notice one point in his character, which would scarcely be ex- 
pected to be found in it, that is, his tact in attaching children 
to himself. Dr. Bell was certainly a stern man, yet he seems 
to have had a wonderful faculty of gaining the affections of 
children, who cannot be bribed into attachment. Many instances 
of this occur in the course of the Memoir ; but none more pleas- 
ing than the affection manifested by the family of Mr. John, 
a German Missionary at Tranquebar. We cannot deny our 
readers the pleasure they will receive from the following letter 
from this gentleman : — 

|pHE Ret. C. John to Dn. Bkll. c 

Tranquebar t 11 th Marc\ 1794. 

My Dear Sib, — Youf very obliging favour made us yesterday very bappy. 

I was just going to our country church, where I spent the whole day, when 
I received and read it, surrounded by all my children, who were anxious with 
me to know how dear Dr. Bell was arrived, what he wrote, and bow he had 
been satisfied, the more as we had beard that tho wretched palanquin boys 
had tormented your soul and body throughout the road. I can hardly express 
what I have suffered for you that night. Such are our pleasures upon earth ! 
mixed very often with very displeasing accidents How happy will we be 
once in heaven, where palanquin boys, and ail such like them, will trouble 
us no more! 1 hope the enjoyments of friendship, and better attention in 
the good family of our mutual friend, Mr. Toriano, will now repay all what 
you have suffered hero. 

My house resounds still of encomioms of our tendo ', beloved Dr. Bell. 
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Neveit 1 have felt so much, and never 1 have observed in my children sucli 
•a great attachment towards a friend, after having lived with us for so short a 
time. Ajay heaven bless us often with so happy days, and may my children 
meet often with so dear a children's friend, who wins the hearts so soon, 
spends every moment so usefully, and encourages the youth in so excellent 
a manner 1 

Mary Ann, Suckey, Jackey.tho little female philosopher, Kitty, August, 
and every one cry almost after you, and complain why I have lt)l you de- 
part so soon, Alas I what shall 1 do P You may find out means to comfort 
us. If you could make us happy once more by your instructive and agree- 
able visits, my children will bear you upon their hands instead of black 
bearers, (but always within the bounds of Tranquobar,) to the milk-woman, 
to our gardens, and otlier places of our pleasures, which you not yet have 
seen. Wo must reluctantly submit to our fate ; but the remembrance of 
your gfiodiicss, of your instructions, and philosophical experiments, will 
over remain with us. 

TJio above mentioned and all the other middle and little ones, press 
and entreat ino to tender their best respects to you, so warmly as 1 am able 
tofjxprtfts. Messrs. Konig, Polilo, Hottler, Dr Klein, Mrs. Jolui, beg to be 
remembered to you in tbo best manner, not to forget my most obliging 
compliments and good wislics to dear Mr. Toriano and family. 

May you long live for the benefit of the youtb and of your friends ! 
With the tenderost feelings I embrace you; and remain, my dear sir, yours 
ever flinceroly, &o. 

1*. S — Though tl )0 grapes are not yet entirely ripe, I send a basket witti 
00 bundles, to cause you tbo pleasure of distributing at the table of Mr. 
Toriauo, as you did here. 

We should like to insert some more specimens of this cor- 
respondence, but our space will not admit of it. 

Dr. Bell’s superintendence of the Asylum must have been 
admirable, and it produced its natural effect in training up a 
large number of boys, of so good a character, that their services 
began to be eagerly sought by the heads of departments^ and 
others who had employment to offer. One of them was employed 
in rather a curious service. When Tippu’s sons, who had been 
given uplls hostages, w(?re sent home, it was resolved that there 
should be ^nt along with them a present to their father, and that 
this present should include a set of philosophical instruments. Dr. 
Bell’s apparatus was accordingly purchased by the Government; 
and one of the lads, Smith, who had recently left the Asylum, 
and who had assisted Dr. Bell in his experiments, was sent to 
exhibit and explain the different articles to the Sultan. It was 
found that Tipp6 was much better versed in experimen- 
tal science than had been expected, and that he was not at 
all surprised at most of the exjperimentH. However, Smith 
was well treated (after Tippu’s fashion) and had a good offer 
made him, if he would remain in the country and superintend 
the construction of water-works, &c., at Seringapatam. But 
this offer he declined. 
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About this time, Dr. Bell was attacked by that most grievous 
of diseases, the ambition of authorship ! He was induced f)y 
his own wishes, and “ the pressing advice of friends,” to publish 
a specimen of his philosophical lectures, the proceeds to be 
devoted to the benefit of the Asylum. But after sundry- 
negotiations with the London trade,” the scheme was aban- 
doned. A more pressing matter now occupied his attention. 
Although he greatly liked the climate of India, and the mode 
of life that he pursued at Madras, his health had been some- 
what impaired; and so early as the beginning of 1794, he had 
contemplated a return to Europe. About two years, however, 
were spent in consultations witli various friends, as to th? for- 
tune which was necessary for comfortable living in England. 
Of course, the o})inions expressed were very conilicting. In 
the beginning of 1796, he applied for leave to return to Europe 
on furlough. This was granted ; a successor was appointed to 
him in the Orphan Asylum ; hut he did not immediately take 
his departure, audit was not till the 20th of August, 1796, that 
he quitted the shores of India, carrying with him letters of 
high and well-deserved commendation from the Dii'ectors of the 
Asylum, from the teachers, also from his brother chaplains, and 
from the Government Although ho left India on furlough, 
it does not appear that he had any intention of returning. Be- 
fore his departure, he had drawn up a full report of the method 
of education pursued in the Asylum, with its results, copies of 
which were sent by the Madras Government to the Bengal and 
Bombay Governments and the Court of Directors, and by the 
author to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 

Having thus rapidly sketched Dr. Bell’s Indian career, 
we shall now present our readers with a few specimens of 
the correspondence that passed between him and liis Indian 
cotemporarics. Ilis most regular coiTcs])ondcnts seem to 
have been Col. Floyd, (the father-in-law, we believe, of the late 
Sir Robert Peel), Captain Dirorn, and Captain Wight. 

The following extract from Col. Floyd’s first letter is pain- 
fully interesting, as shewing the state of religion in our army at 
this period : — 

Colonel Floyd to Dk, Bell. 

Chevilimodooy November 28, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — .... Favour me, then, with your company for a week 
the beginning of the month. We are, I hope, bo near the right road, that 
we shall not deviate much during the .short delay you desire ; anti at your 
arrival, you will find your flock disposed to follow whithersoever you shall 
lead, 

I am ashamed to say I do not think I have either Bible or Prayer-book 
at this place, and I cannot answer for it that any body else has ; so you 
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will plortse to take your measures accordingly. We havo one or two little 
^ues that we mean to present to you for baptism... 

The possession of a Bible does not make a man a Christian ; 
but wc believe few Christians, heavinsr that there was, probably, 
not a single copy of the word of God in a regiment, will fail 
to give thanks to God for the diflerent state of things that 
obtains now, and to invoke a blessing on the Naval and ^Military 
Bible Society. The next extract we shall present, seems to 
indicate, that Dr. Bell’s intercourse with Col. Floyd had not 
been without good effect ; and this is all the more pleasing, as 
the Colonel’s resolution of amendment appears not to have been 
fheeting : — 

Colonel Floyd to Dii. Bell. 

Ckeoilimodoo, July 20, 1788. 

My IjEAR Sir, — Y esterday T was favoured with the dial, and with the 
iMStru merits for ascortaining tlio hour and the level. Thank you very kind- 
ly for your useful labours, and, above all, for your obliging letter, giving 
very clear directions for placing the dial in its true position. 

The Madras .4lmanac does not show tho sun’s declination. You will, 
therefore, accommodate mo exceedingly if you will he so good either to pro- 
cure and send me any table thereof, or let your writer copy several days out 
of your own tables. Tho pedestal whereon tho dial is to stand, must fust 
bo ^erected. I have taken measures for its construction this day ; but. I 
dare say, it will scarce bo ready this fortnight. I shall carefully preserve 
and send back again your brass instrument. 

What now remains would bo a favour of far more consequence than all, 
could it be accomplished. You have shown me how to mark the time, and 
it would cost you little trouble to show me how to employ it to the best ad- 
vantage. Show but that which will overcome my habitual idleness, and 
r will raise deathless monuments to your fame. 1 am covered with confu- 
sion when f reliect to how little account I waste tho lleeting hour. How in- 
finitely more might be done ! Others are idle too, but that is a slmbby 
consolation. A mao, in truth, lives but so many liours as he employs. 
What children many are who die of old age 

Ilere is a note from LVly Jones, addressed to Dr. Bell, during 
his visit tqi Calcutta. We insert it as a imt for our Calcutta 
antiquaries. Who was Dietrick? What was the precise locale 
of his house? Did Sir William Jones visit his shop near 
the Portuguese Church in person, or did he send for him to 
his own quarters in the Bow Bazar? 

Lady Jones to Dr. Bell. 

December, 1788. 

Lady Jones cannot yet discover any thing in the sixth edition of Fergu- 
son which is not in tho first, She w'lil, however, examine it more fully 
when she has leisure. She now takes the liberty of sending Dr. Bell a 
work of Wesley’s. He will immediately see it is little more tlian a com- 
pilation, but arranged so as to be amusing and interesting, and guides our 
investigation of the wonders of nature to the noblest and best use — 
admiration and gratitude to tho great author of them. He mentions two 
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or tljreo little experiments in chemistry, which, perhaps, Dr, Bell may not 
find unuseful, particularly the arl/or martis and the solution of alum, 

Dietrick is the name of the chemist who furnished Sir William Jones 
with fiomo pyropltorus. He lives near the Portuguese church ; and Sir W. 
Jones thinks him an intelligent, ingenious man. 

Here is a piece of information, for which we trust our anti- 
quarian friends will not be ungrateful, the introduction of tatties 
into Calcutta. Had they been previously used in the Upper 
Provinces ? Were punkahs of a later date ? It would certainly 
appear so from the manner in which Dr. Campbell writes : — 
Da. James Campuell to Dr Bell. 

Calcultu, May 10, 1780. 

My Dear Sir, — ... We have had very hot winds and delightful cool 
houses. Every body uses tattys now. They are delightful contrivances. My 
hall, you know, formerly Gregory’s, by means of tattys, has been cool as in 
Europe, while tlio other rooms were luiiiihabitablo, twenty and twenty Pvo 
degrees difference by Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; the consequence ol wliich 
is, that Mrs. Campbell, who never went out in the day, is houlthy aud rosy. 
Tattys are, however, dangerous, when you are obliged to leave them and go 
abroad, the heat acts so powerfully ou the body, that you are commonly 
affected with a severe catarrh. 

The following recipe may be of interest to many of our 
readers ; and at all events, it shews the wide range of Dr. lieirs 
enquiries. In fact, the correspondence inserted in these vo- 
lumes, indicates an interest on Dr. Bell’s part in various mat- 
ters that would now be deemed sadly unprofessional, and some 
which we must be allowed to consider, as at all times, unsuitable 
to occupy any share of the attention of a Christian man, not to 
say of a Christian minister. We speak of various allusions to 
balls and private theatricals, of wliich it is evident from the 
letters addressed to Dr. Bell, that he had given accounts to his 
correspondents. But here is the extract respecting the compo- 
sition of plaster : — « ' 

Babon Reiciiel to Dr. Bell. ^ 

Ennorc, August 10, 1780. 

My Dear Sir, — It is with pleasure that I hero subjoin what I know of 
the composition of our plaster of Madras, in the employing of whicli (wlien 
thus prepared) lays all the art, in order to give it tliat fine polish which wo 
observe. 

1st. The quicklime made use of, is of burnt cockleshells, which w^ore 
previously well washed, so as to cleanse them of all the salt aud slime they 
might be covered with. 

2nd. An equal quantity of this lime and piiro sand is mixed together 
and formed into a heap, in tho middle of which a Biillicient quantity of 
water is thrown, so as to create a gentle degree of ebullition, and tho heap 
is left in that state twelve or fourteen days. 

The heap, after this time, is well stirred about, and is then fit for 
mortar, by being well beat with pestles, in stone grooves made for that 
purpose. ^ 
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UKty This mortar, in almost a dry state, is carried to the place where 
*tbo plastering is to be made. Previously to the laying on the first coat, 
the wall or floor is well swooped and bathed with jagary-water,(in the pro- 
])ortion of one pound of jngary to a gallon of water,) the mortar is thou 
made sufficiently liquid with jagary-water, to be laid half an inch thick n})oii 
tlie brick-work. It is smoothed and modelled agreeably to the form requir- 
ed, first with a common trowel and then with a wooden one. rubbing and 
moistening continually with jagary-wator, till it becomes jiorfectly^iard. 

'J'his coat is left to dry at least ten or twelve days. 

{)thly. A second mortar is prepared for a second coat in the following 
manner: — Two-thirds of the pure shell lime, well sifted, is mixed with ono- 
Ihird of pure siind, and this is ground upon a stone with as much water as 
will make it of the consistence of paste. It is thou laid by in some largo 
earthen^vcssols. 

llhJy. A ([luintity of pure sholl-lime, without sand, is also ground ex- 
ceedingly fine upon a stone, and again deposited in separate largo earthen 
vessels, overflowed with clean water 

Thus having evory thing prepared, tlie day that the fine plastor- 
iijg is Hh ho made, the vessels which contain tlie grounded lime, without 
sand, is well stirred, and a few eggs, sour milk, and a pound of molted but- 
ter, are tbrowm in and well mixed with it ; the consistence of tliis mortar 
IS rather lirpiid. 

\)tlhhj. Over the first coat of plastering, the second coat is given with the 
grounded lime and sand ; and as soon as this is laid on smooth and well 
nibbed with the wooden trowel, the third coat with the grounded pure lime 
IS immediately applied, not thicker than one-eighth of an inch. It is also 
rubbed lightly with a wooden trowel until it begins to refuse tliat kind of 
friction. The iron trowel or polisher is then used ; and in tlie handling 
nf tliis, as well as in the manner of giving it the lino and oven polish, lays, 
as 1 said before, all the delicatesse of the art. 

N. B. — Should you wish to colour the plastering, the desired colour, red, 
yellow, or black, must be ground separately, and mixed with the composi- 
tion of the third coat. 

Tlio faces of the walls or floors thus plastered, must bo wiped dry for se- 
veral days with a very clean cloth ; and when tlie moisture appears jirelty 
near evaporated, tliey must he rubbed for tw^o or tliree days w'ith the palm 
of the hand quite clean and dry. 

T!\\q Mlovving series ’of letters, afTords a somewhat singular 
specimen society in India, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury. Dr. Southey has concealed the name of the widow lady 
who seems so imperfectly to have known her own mind. 

Mrs.- -— —— TO Db. Bell. 

February 27, 1793. 

Dear Sir, — I have a favour to ask you — If you would accompany me so 
far as Conjeveram at any time it is your leisure, and there I shall beg of 
you to perform a solemn ceremony. It is a serious one indeed. "What do 
you say ? Yoa or no, ia to marry me. Yours obediently. 

Mrs. TO Dr, Bell. 

February 27, 1793, 

Dear Sir,— Upon reflection, I have changed my mind as to what I have 
wrote you. I bog yiu will not mention any thing about it. Yours tnily. 
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Mrs TO Dr. Bell. 

27th February, 1793 . 

J)EAn Sir, — J thank you for your letter of tins moniinff Incleed I have 
Bueh confidence iu you that 1 tiru perfectly satisfied. You will think me an 
odd woman, peihaps, and 1 confess I am so. Adieu. Y"our most obliged. 

If any should think this correspondence too light for inser- 
tion in Dr. Bell’s biography, or in this our review thereof, we 
shall next extract 

Dr. Be Li.’s Journal at thk Sikoe of PoNDicriERUY. 

Thu7sihiy, August 2, 1793. 

R d out from Egmore. 1 found only si.K. palanquin hrureis when 1 ar* 
rived at Choultry, where apaliitupiin was posted , and, by the greqt falln»’6 
of the head bearers, could not have pioceeded but for hoises — rny own, 
Lieutenant Hughes’s at Chinglcput. and Mr. AVelsli’s at J’erinacoil. 

4./7i. Visited the rock of JVmniooil, taken hy Tippu Rultaim in the late 
war. Lieutenant Brunton liaving capitidated. 

l)th. Arrived in camp to lueaklast witli Cajitain Wight, comSnanding 
36tli regiment; waited on Colonel Floyd, and accojilcd his invitation to 
he with him till the arrival of my lent equipage ; and, on waiting on 
Colonel Braithvvaito, received an invitation to bo of his, the Commander of 
the army’s, family. Dined with him. 

Gt/i Visited the port at Arionco])aing, next the fort. Saw vidottes with- 
in SOO yards over the river. Dined with Colontd Floyd 

7th. Visited the F^jngineer’s Paik, the Blancherie, and posts to the north. 
Dined with Colonel Nesbit. 

Visited the gardens, Do I’Archos: saw Moravians* saw gabions 
and fascines, and general ho.sj)itaP 

\i)th At night enfilading battery begun of eighty yards long and twenty- 
four feet thick, about 750 yards from the north-west angle of the Tort —eighty 
twelve-pounders and two mortars. Its progiess very small the first niglit, but 
the working party undiscovered, the blue lights being thrown to the north 
i2th. At night the ajiproaches begun from the village of the Blan- 
cherie, about l,;i00 yards, and a zig-zag of 750 yards completed. 

ld/7(!.. Darallel and battery now begun. Captain Thomas Gulpiuo, of 
the 73d regiment, killed 

lith. Buried Captain Gal pi no. , c ^ 

}bth. Lieutenant Maegregor and Fn‘»igu Todd, of the 73rd, killed ; and 
at hall-past eight o’cdock at night, Lieutenant-Colonel Maiie, chief engi- 
neer, going from the trenches to his tent in his palanquin, a cannon-ball 
killed three bearers behind, and carried offliis liead. 

\iSth. Buried Ensign James 'I’odd and Lieutenant D. D. Maegregor, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Maule. Uain all last night and this morning. 

\7th. Buried Lieutenant Henry Lane, of the 52nd regiment Rain last 
night and to-day. 

Opened enfilading battery, which rendered the firing of the fort 
less frequent and less certain. 

Buried Ensign Horae, of the 36th regiment. 

2*2wJ. Nortliern battery of fourteen twenty-fours opened at daybreak, 
and before seven o’clock silenced all the guns on that face of the fort. A 
flag sent in at four o’clock, from the fort, olieiing to capitulate. 

morning, capitulation signed. Private ]>ropcrty 
aacred. Soldiers prisoners of war; Sepoys set at liberty. Colonel Floyd 
in command of Pondicherry. English flag hoisted at tne o’clock. 
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^ 35?A, Walked all round Pondicherry. Enterable by the sea face from 

tlje south. 

2iSth. Spent the whole day at Ciiddaloro, most pleasantly, with Mrs. 
Shorifr. 

20^^. Margaret, daughter of William Wool vin, sergeant, 52d regiment, 
and Sarah, his wife, baptized. Camp at Pondicherry 

We have referred to the fact of one of Dr. Bell’s pupils 
being sent in charge of the philosophical apparatus that was 
sent as a present to TippA Sahib. We had marked, for extract, 
his account of his reception and treatment by that singular 
man ; but the length to which we have already gone in 
extracting, and a consideration of the amount of matter that 
slill lifes before us, compel us to alter our intention. The same 
considerations induce us to withhold all the letters which, at 
the outset, wc intended to insert, relating to public events. 
We should imagine that the correspondence of Col. Floyd, 
Major DIroin and Capt. Wight, will be of very considerable 
use to tlie historian of the eventful war in which these soldiers 
did good service. The frankness and despatch, with which these 
officers communicate to Dr. Jiell details of the various opera- 
tions that they severally conducted, and the various actions in 
winch they were engaged, indicate the high estimation in which 
they held him. And, indeed, it may not be out of place, at 
the close of his Indian career, to notice what wc shall have to 
dwell upon at greater length hereafter, the strong attachment 
that Subsisted between Dr. Bell and his friends. It is needless 
to repeat, what our previous remarks will have led our readers 
to anticipate, that tlie relation that subsisted between them 
was not in accordance with our ideal of that which ought to 
subsist between a minister of the Gospel and the members 
of his flock; yet we doubt not that his influence upon 
IheA, and especially Tipon Col. Floyd, was, upon the whole, 
beneficial. As we have stated, there seems a gradual im- 
provemenr in the tone of this fine soldier’s correspondence ; 
and we can scarcely doubt that his intercourse with Dr. 
Bell had a considerable share in leading him to seriousness, 
and to the cultivation of an excellent mind, which it seems to 
have been not mere modesty that led him to confess was lying 
waste, up to the commencement of that intercourse. We may 
as well mention, that this Colonel Floyd (afterwards General,) 
was created a baronet in 1816, and died in 1818, and that his 
daughter is Lady Peel, on whose behalf so much of the sympathy 
of mankind was lately called forth, on the occasion of the sad 
bereavement which she and the country sustained, when that 
great statesman, her husband, was so suddenly removed from the 
midst of us. General Diroin retired to Scotland, and died a few 
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years ago, full of years and honors. Capt. Wight also retired , 
to Scotland, but we do not know any thing of his history, ex- 
cept what we learn from the volume before us. We find that 
in 1797, he was actively employed in quelling a very serious 
riot in East Lothian ; that he ultimately attained the rank of 
Colonel, ^nd that after his death Dr. Bell had the satisfaction 
of being able to procure a cadetship for his son. 

Dr. Bell, as we have already said, quitted India on the 
20th of August, 1796. The Directors of the asylum asked 
permission “ to provide a convenient passage for Dr. Bell to 
‘ Europe, in any ship he might wish to go by,” but this he 
declined. Mr. Southey (for we have now passed from the 
father’s part of the biography to the sons) here introduces 
a detailed statement of Dr. Bell’s income, during his residence 
in India ; from which it would appear, that he received on an 
average, during the nine years of his residence in India, about 
£1,600 annually ; but this we suspect must be an under-esti- 
mate of the droppings of that now extinct botanical product, 
the Gold-mohur-tree inasmuch as we find, tliat on the eve 
of his departure from India, he estimated his assets at £17,030 ; 
a much larger sum than that at which Mr. Southey estimates 
his aggregate income. Now although, latterly, the interest on his 
previous savings, in those days when high interest could be 
obtained, might be sufficient to defray his very moderate ex- 
penses, this could not be the case in the earlier part of his 
career. But this is not all. Probably on account of a more 
favorable rate of exchange than he had calculated upon, we find 
that he actually brought from India £18,445-16-5, and left a 
sum invested, which, by 1820, had amounted to £7,490; so 
that the whole sum that he saved in India amounted to 
£25,935-16-5. < . . . 

At first, Dr. Bell reported himself as visiting England on 
sick certificate, with the intention of returning tOP his duties 
as soon as his health should be re-established ; but speedily he 
seems to have abandoned this idea, and set himself earnestly to 
secure a pension from the Court of Directors, founding his 
claim on the eminent services he had gratuitously rendered to 
India, in connection with the Orphan Asylum. He also asked 
permission to publish the report which he had drawn up previ- 
ously to leaving Madras. This permission was immediately 
granted, and acted upon ; and soon after a pension was conferred 
upon him of £200 per annum ; but on the condition, that “ if 
‘ his health should permit of his returning to his duties as chap- 
‘ lain, at Fort St. George, and he should obtain leave to return, 

^ this pension should cease.” In point of fact, however, he 
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. Iive3 in robust health, for thirty years after this, and might 
have gone any where from Pole to Pole ; but he still retained 
his pension. 

From this time he began his efforts for the introduction of 
the Madras, or mutual instruction,” system of education into 
British schools, and these efforts he never relaxed till, the end 
of his life. His first attempt seems to have been at New 
Lanark, then the property of Mr. David Dale, and afterwards 
celebrated as the scene of the first socialist experiment of his 
son-in-law, the well-known Robert Owen. 

Hitherto his report, although printed, had not been publish- 
ed ; jAid he seems, at first, to have hesitated whether he should 
publish it at all. But as afterwards, when the controversies 
arose, to which we shall immediately have occasion to refer, con- 
Cirning his merits as the inventor of the method, his opponents 
maintained that, even if it were granted that he was the first to 
practise the system, his delay and hesitation as to the issue 
of his report, indicated that he was not by any means aware 
of the importance of his discovery, and that it was only after 
the method was independently discovered by Lancaster, and 
when, under his auspices, its importance was evinced, that he 
cared for asserting his claim to be regarded as its discoverer, — 
his biographer is very properly solicitous to shew that this 
was not the fact. And in this, we think, he fully succeeds. 
Indced,,it is by no means diflicult to show, that at no time 
was Dr. Bell blind to his own merits, or in danger of under* 
rating the value of his own discovery. It ought to be remem- 
bered, in connexion with this matter, that he very naturally 
did not expect a pamphlet on such a subject to meet with 
an extensive sale, and that during- the interval that elapsed 
bet^veen* tlie printing find the publication, he had been busy 
in presenting copies to men of rank and influence, whom it was 
desirable fo interest in the cause. He was doubtful of his power 
to induce the public to appreciate his discovery; but not of 
the value of the discovery itself. 

The next matter in which Dr. Bell was engaged, was the 
purchase of an estate in Scotland. The following is his memo- 
randum of the transaction 

^‘Dumfries, 13th of Februaryy 1798--Purchase of land. 

^ Bought of William Copland, Esq., of Collieston, Northfield of 
‘ Clarebrand and Southend of Half erne, amounting to about 56 
* acres, on lease at £56. The farm of Ernamerie, and part of 
^ Upper Clarebrand, amounting to 160 acres, rent £170-14. 

' The life rent pendicle of Robert Gonchar, of 22 acres, rent 
^ about £5-6. ffotal rent, £232 for £4,120. 
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\ 6th. Bought Halferne, 182 acres, on lease at £146' per. 
annum, for £2,300. Total acres 415 — rent £378, for £6,420.” 
Thus Dr. Bell realized the ambition of almost every Scotch- 
man, in being the owner of a portion of his natale solum. The 
ixivestmcnt was regarded as a very advantageous one ; the nelgh- 
bourhoocj was good ; and the price was little more than seventeen 
years’ purchase. The engagements in which he was speedily 
involved, however, left him little leisure to squire it in Galloway. 
Indeed, he visited his estate only at distant intervals, and on 
these occasions, he generally stayed for very short periods. 

Two days after the date of the preceding memorandum, he 
proceeded to London, and accidentally met £>. P. Wat ts,*^ Esq.', 

* who was then one of the trustees of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 

' the oldest Protestant parochial school in London, to whom 
' he presented a copy of the Madras report.” The , result 
we must give at length in the words of Mr, Southey : — 

This Mr. Watts immediately placed in the hands of Samuel Nichols, the 
master, and desired him to read and consider it, and to be prepared to give 
his opinion on it at the next meeting of the board. Shortly afterwards ho 
wrote to Mr. Watts, informing him of the steps he had taken, which were 
highly creditable to his judgment. I havo perused Dr Bell’s plan," he 
writes, “ with much attention and pleasure, and do declare to you, that [ 
conceive it to be the most facilitating, as well as the most ellectiml, mode of 
instructing children that can bo adopted. The dividing the children into 
classes, and placing a senior boy over them, is productive of many advaru 
tagos. It instructs the younger ones with more rapidity, because to tfvo 
monitor they can read and spell twice or thrice in the morning tind after- 
noon, when to the master not more than once. The elder boy, while he is 
teaching his class, is also instructing himself, by riveting in his mirid by 
repetition those lessons which he bad formerly learned 

“ It is an infallible method for the preservation of order, to the almost 
entire exclusion of corporal punishment, by the monitor being responsi- 
ble for the good conduct of his class, by the effect on the minds of the 
class, arising from th^ reproach or punishment which will fall on iheir 
monitor through their misconduct, and by the general competition of class- 
es, each being numbered or descriptively named ; and it rend\ rs the task 
of superintending a school thus regulated at once pleaennt and easy. 

I am at this time trying the effect of teaching the alphabet with the 
finger on sand, which, for the short time it has been in practice here, pro- 
mises the most marked success.’^ 

From this time the system appears to have been acted upon in this school ; 
for* in 1803, we find a letter from Nichols to Mr. Watts, in which he thus 
speaks of the use of sand as one of the auxiliary practices : — “The sand 
I continue to use, it being the most facilitating as well as the most saving 
method that ever was conceived. The following is an instance of its 
efficacy : — I bad a boy, who is the dullest, heaviest, and the least inclined 
to learning I ever had, who, having for six mouths past wrote upon sand, 
and read alternately and constantly while at school, is now able, not 
only to spell every word, but can tell mo any word, let me ask him 
whore I will, and he appears now to have an inclination to learning, to 
which, when he first came, ho bad an utter aversion.* ” , 
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^ No*further account of tliis school appears until 1807, when Dr. Bell 
visited it twice, and was so much pleased with an addition which Mr. 
Nichols had made to tlio minor practices, that of the boys counting the 
time of the stops in reading, that ho immediately had the practice introduc- 
ed into Lambeth scfiool. 

In 181 1 , we again find this school mentioned in a letter from Mr. Nichols 
to Mr Watts, where he says, “ [ hereby most respectfully inform you, that 
the parts of L)r. llelTs plan adopted in tbo above school have befin — class- 
ing the children, and placing them under toacheis and assistants, and 
writing with a pen upon damp sand;*’ and he adds, “ 1 became an admirer 
of Dr. BoH’s plan the moment yon honoured me with its perusal, and have 
•considered it ever since a most delightful and encouraging method of in- 
struction.” In another letter to Mr Watts, in 1812, ho nlso says, “ Ft would 
h^ve been a happiness to mo, ns well as au incalculable benefit to the 

school, if yon, sir, had continued an active trustee This school* has 

been literally upon the Madras system from the time you first delivered the 
Jlev. Dr. Bell’s book into my hands, in the year 1798.” 

ff'Jie flatter part of 1798 and the former part of ’99, seem 
fo be the only year in which Dr. Bell enjoyed something 
approaching to a holiday. The winter he spent in Dum- 
fries, in the neighbourhood of his property, and the summer 
in various trips and excursions undertaken with the joint 
view of seeing the country, and introducing the Madras 
system. In August, 1799, he visited Edinburgh, and was 

immediately applied to by Sir William Forbes, on behalf of 

the vestry of the English episcopal chapel there, to officiate 
in the chapel during the autumn. To this request he at 
once acoeded, and officiated in the chapel until the follow- 
ing March, giving his ^services gratuitously, and securing the 
affectionate respect of the congregation, liy whom he was pre- 
sented with a silver tea-service. At this time he was also 

elected a fellow of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh. But 
his great object, during his residence in Edinburgh, was to get 
the Madras system introduced into some of tlfe principal schools 
there ; however he found obstacles that he liad not anticipated, 
and did noc, at this time, succeed in his attempt. At the close 
of this year (3rd November, 1800), he married Miss Barclay, 
daughter of a clergyman of tlie church of Scotland. The 
marriage was a very unhappy one, and a separation took place 
in 1806, after which his wife and he seem to have had no 
intercourse. Mr. Southey leaves the curiosity of his readers 
altogether unsatisfied, respecting the causes of this breach ; and 
wc shall not attempt to withdraw the veil which he so closely 
draws. 

The period that elapsed between Dr. Bell’s departure from India 
and the end of 1801 , may bo considered as another epoch in 
his life. At the latter date, he was appointed by Mr. Calcraft 
to the rectory of Swanage, Dorsetshire, where he took possession 
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and preached his first sermon on Christmas day. There is a good 
deal of interesting information given us, respecting the inhabi- 
tants of Swanage, the greater portion of whom were engaged in the 
quarrying of Purbcck stone. Amongst his parishioners. Dr. Bell 
found several men of remarkable character, self-taught, intelli- 
gent, and even scientific. Some of these he converted into teachers, 
and got them appointed to various offices, from time to time; and 
they seem to have admirably realized the expectations that he 
formed respecting them. Dr. Bell’s first care was devoted to the 
Sunday schools, which had been established before his appoint-* 
ment to the rectory, and into which he now, with great caution 
and judiciousness, introduced ^^the system.” There v’v^re no 
less than thirteen day-schools in his parish ; and as the population 
was under 1,500, the schools must have been poor affairs. Dr. 
Bell, instead of wasting his time upon all of these, seems, wisely 
to have selected one of them as the field of his operations; 
but whether he selected the best, or whether he took the one 
to which he got readiest access, does not appear. The school 
was an exceedingly disorderly one, and gave a fine oppor- 
tunity for an exhibition of the power of the system, to produce 
regularity and progress. 

Another object that occupied Dr. Bell’s attention, was the intro- 
duction of vaccination amongst his parishioners. Having brought 
some vaccine matter from Edinburgh, he prevailed upon a family 
to allow their two children to be submitted to the operation. lie 
accordingly vaccinated the boy, and Mrs» Bell the girl ; and they 
succeeded so well, that in the course of the spring, he and Mrs. 
Bell vaccinated no fewer than 300 persons. As he never did 
things by halves, we find him carrying his zeal for vaccination 
into all places and all times, even into some places and times * 
which, according to our feelings and judgment, were sca'j'cely 
suitable to it. Witness the following extract : — 

On this subject, be thus speaks in a letter to a friona: — '* Sunday 
the 15tb, (Juno 1806,) I did what was never done before in Swanage — 
preached twice, and the same sermon both forenoon and afternoon, on 
cow-pock. The consequence is, that F have now this year vaccinated 21 1 
subjects, which, added to the three former years' list, make 004 J have vacci- 
nated. A mother has brought a second child from Portsmouth, on pur- 
pose for my vaccination, because the elder had resisted the small-pox in 
every way, whom, being accidentally boro, 1 had vaccinated with my 
parishioners and neighbours; for I send none away. Among other causes 
I am detained by the vaccination (brought ou before the usual period by 
the natural small-pox breaking out in the neighbourhood, from returning 
to London so soon as 1. intended.'^ And in the course of the next month, 
ho writes : — " I have now almost finished my fourth annual vaccination for 
tbo cow-pock, amounting in all to 658 subjects, from seventy-eight years 
of age to twelve months ; and b(]ive set old women, school-mi stresses, &c., 
in neighbouring parishes, inoculating with vaccine mafter/' 
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In* connexion with the subject of vaccination in Swanage, 
Mr. Southey, with a good deal of his father’s spirit, introduces 
an account of a Dorsetshire farmer, who is said to have intro- 
duced and practised vaccination before Dr. Jenner. Dr. Bell 
made a statement on the subject to the J ennerian society, who 
sent for the old man, defrayed the expenses of his journoy to and 
from, and his residence in, London, and had his portrait painted 
and hung up in their hall. Altogether it seems to be clearly 
established, that Benjamin Jesty was the first who discovered 
"and practised vaccination ; yet was Dr. Jenner fairly entitled to 
all the fame and emolument that he enjoyed as its discoverer, 
iifasmuch as it was he who, having made the discovery without 
any communication with Jesty, made it available for the advan- 
tage of mankind. The only other matter on which we find 
Duk B^ll bringing lus energies to bear, during his residence in 
Swanage, was the introduction of straw-plaiting as an employ- 
ment for the girls of liis parish. 

It was while he was rector of Swanage, that the controversy 
arose respecting the comparative merits of Dr. Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster, in the invention and introduction of the method 
of mutual instruction. To enter into the details of this contro- 
versy, would lead us far beyond tlie limits which wc must pre- 
scribe to ourselves in this article. W e shall, therefore, only state 
generally, that we think it clearly established, that Dr. Bell 
introduced the system at Madras ; that Mr. Lancaster, although 
he had made considerable improvements on the prevalent modes 
of tuition before he lieard of Dr. Bell’s method, derived the 
first idea of that method from Dr. Bell’s report ; that being 
a practical teacher and a man of lively fancy, he engrafted upon 
■ it various methods of discipline, some of which were manifest 
impjiovenicnts, while otjicrs were of a somewhat questionable 
kind; tha^at first he willingly acknowledged the obligations 
under which he lay to Dr. Bell ; and that he did not, al^any 
time, deny that he had derived the method of mutual instruction 
from him, while he considered that the Lancasterian system” 
was his own, inasmucli as it consisted, not merely of Dr. 
Bell’s principle, but also of his own methods and details, 
which Dr. Bell’s friends and supporters regarded as unseemly 
excrescences, only tending to mar the beauty and efficiency 
of the principle itself. The evil was, that the controversy be- 
came one between church and dissent, or rather between high 
church” on the one band, and " low church”* and dissent on the 
other. The fact was, that the questions at issue between these 
bodies had no more to do with the systems of Bell and Lan- 
caster than with^the systems of Ptolemy and Copernicus. Dr. 
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Bell himself always maintained, that the sole peculiarity, which 
constituted the system for whose invention he claimed credit, 
was the method of mutual instruction. Now this method is 
clearly fitted for teaching either the church catechism or the 
formulary of any other church, or for imparting instruction 
on other subjects in schools in which no religion at all is 
taught. But in point of fact. Dr. Bell’s schools, in Madras and 
in England, were conducted on church principles; while Mr. 
Lancaster’s were founded on morelatitudinarian views; and the 
partizans of Dr. Bell dragged in the controversy respecting 
the system of teaching in support of their views in regard 
to the subjects taught, and mixed up the controversy as lo 
the monitorial system with the controversy as to the union 
of church and state. To us who, at this distance of time 
and place, may be supposed to be able to form an ipipar^ial 
judgment, this seems to be the real state of the case. Dr. 
Bell introduced the method of mutual instruction at Madras, 
and practised it with excellent ctfect there for several years. 
Mr. Lancaster, many years after, introduced various improve- 
ments into the discipline of schools. While he was endea- 
vouring to bring bis system to perfection, he met with Dr. 
Bell’s book, and afterwards went down to Swanage, and s])ent 
some days in the Kectory. lie immediately introduced Dr. 
Boll’s method into Ijis own school, fully and candidly acknow- 
ledging its importance, and then went on introducing more and 
more improvements, some of them undoiil^tedly such, and 
others of a very questionable kind. Thus Dr. Bell’s friends 
said in substance, The improved system consists exclusively 
^ in the method of mutual instruction; and Dr. Bell is the author 
^ of that method, therefore he is the author of the system ;” ‘ 
while Mr. Lancaster’s friends said, True, Dr. Beli the 
* author of this method, but this is a very small, tht ugh not un- 
^ iosjportant, part of the system as practised in the Ijancastcrian 
^ schools, and of that system, as a whole, Joseph Lancaster is 
^ the author.” Such appears to be the real state of the 
question, in so far as the real merits of the controversy are 
concerned ; but by some means, it got mixed up with the con- 
troversy as to the connexion of schools with the church, and 
a great deal of unfair argumentation was used on both sides. 
For example, on the one side we find a great deal of per- 
sonal abuse heaped on Lancaster, wliom we believe to have 
been a man of groat zeal and earnestness and simplicity of pur- 
pose, though not untinctured with vanity; while on the other side, 
it is only a short time ago, that we met with the following note 
in the writings of the late Rev. Sydney Smith. Having occa- 
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, 9 ion *in the course of an article on a different subject altogether, 
to introduce Dr. Bell’a name, he explains in a note, that Dr. 
Bell was a very foolish old gentleman, seized on eagerly by 
‘ the church of England to defraud Dancaster of his discovery.” 
Now this is unfair in many ways. Whatever Dr. Bell may 
have been, he was not at all what ninety-nine out of every 
hundred persons will understand by the epithet applied to him 
of a foolish old gentleman — then it was not the church of 
England, but a particular section of its members that entered 
’ warmly into this controversy, as is indicated by the fact that 
Bishop Porteus was never at all cordial towards Dr. Bell, and 
\N^as at*oue time, apparently, rather in favor of Lancaster; \yhile 
]Mr. Sydney Smith himself was at once a dignitary of the 
Church of England, and a zealous partizan of Lancaster; — and 
th«n, ii^ point of fact, the supporters of Dr. Bell did not attempt 
to defraud Lancaster of his discovery in favor of Dr. Bell. 
Tliey only claimed for him what was really his own, and 
said, that all the rest was cither useless or worse. It is 
as if A. claimed to be the inventor of roast goose, and 
B. the inventor of apple sauce, and A.’3 friends should say, — 
llis is, in reality, the dish; you may add to it what 
sauce or seasoning you like, the substantial dish is not 
" aifected thereby.” — No,” say the advocates of B., the roast 
^ goose is, indeed, a valuable part of the dish, when taken along 
‘ with tke sauce, but the sauce is good in itself, and good as 
*■ capable of forming a part of other dishes as well as of this, 
‘ while the goose would be but a dry and insipid dish without 
^ the sauce ; while therefore it is admitted that the simple and 
‘ poor dish, roast-goose, is the invention of A., it is contended 
^ that the composite and excellent dish, roast-goosc-and-apple- 
^ sance, is^that of B.” l^ow here the controversy should stop, 
and it sho^d be left to each epicure to determine whether in 
reality greater praifse were due to him who roasted the gpose, 
or to him who pi^eparcd the sauce ; whether the goose were 
good without the sauce, and whether it were better with it. 
But unfortunately the controversy turns upon the propriety of 
eating roast goose at Michaelmas ; A.’s supporters maintaining 
that on that day every table should be graced with the dish ; 
while B.’s advocates aver that the dish, as prepared by their 
client, is good for all seasons, and that there is no more reason 
why it should be on the table on Michaelmas than on every other 
day, and no less reason why it should be eaten in Lent than 
at any other season. And then the controversy branches out 
into the propriety of the observance of saints’ days and fasts 
and festivals generally ; and so the controversialists lose sight 

M 
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of A. and B. altogether, while yet they firmly believe, and try , 
to persuade others also, that they are still engaged in discussing 
the merits of these gastronomic artistes ! 

The principal controversialists on Dr. Bell’s side were Mrs. 
Trimmer, a good woman, the editor of an educational magazine, 
and the authoress of many good school-books; but so high in her 
church principles, that she could not allow any good to exist 
without its pale; — Dr. Marsh, a man of great learning and great 
power, who was first known as the author of a very violent at- 
tack on the Bible Society, and afterwards as Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and translator of Michaelis’s Introduction to the study 
of the Scriptures. Even his own party thought he had gone 
too far in his assault on the Bible Society ; and Dr. Bell re- 
gretted tliat his advocacy of his claims should have come so 
speedily on the back of that controversy ; because hc^ kn?w 
that his advocacy would do prejudice to Ids cause in the 
estimation of the friends of that noble institution ; — and Lord 
Radstock, a blunt and warm-hearted sailor, who shewed more 
zeal than discretion in his conduct of the controversy, and led 
even those on the same side to silently exclaim — Save me from 
my friends.” 

Meantime the system was introduced into various schools of 
importance in England and Ireland, The details arc interest- 
ing to the professional teacher, but can scarcely be so to the 
public in general. We shall, therefore, pass them over, and shall 
only quote Dr. Bell’s account of his interview with the Duke of 
York at the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, and of his report 
of the interview to the archbishop of Canterbury : — 

Dr Bell remained at Chelsea till about the end of October, when, having 
succeeded in organizing the Asylum to his satisfaction, he thought it [iroper 
to return to his duties at Swanage. JIardly, hewovor, hud he arj'ived iLiero, 
when he was recalled, for the purpose of showing the fruits o’lrhifl labour in 
the Asylum to the Duke of york. This summons he at onc^obeyed ; and 
some time after, in writing to General Floyd, gave the following account of 
his visit: — “ When I left the Royal Military Asylum, . . . whicli I had 
attended for two mouths to remodel it, I was sept fur by tlie Duke of York, 
to meet his Royal Highness there, and to exhibit tlie machine which I Jiad 
put in motion there. Next morning, when J had paid my duty, and 
reported progress to the Archbishop, he asked me how I was pleased with my 
interview, and what the duko, the president of the institution, thought of 
my proceeding. I said, I was so little acquainted with the language of great 
men, smiling and bowing to his Grace, in whoso presence and at whose 
table I had so often sat, that I did not know how to interpret any of the 
praises of simplicity, &c., which his Royal Highness was pleased to bestow 
upon it; but when he said, not only to me, but to my friends in my absenco 
again and again, ' he only wondered that it had not been found out before,' 

I was sure ‘ we had him.' 

“I had the impudence to say T bad borrowed my system of his Royal 
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^Hig/!noss, that is, of his army — that in India, Generals Floyd, Knox, 
Ncsbit, &o., had infused into mo some of their military spirit; and that 
my teachers and assistant-teachers wore ray sergeants and coiporals, and 
my reports their orderly-hooks. Jt has often occurred to me of late, that it 
was insensibly in that school I learnod what I taught.” 

In 1807 D'r. Bell received a complimentary letter from his 
former pupils at Madras, which he had printed and dfetributed 
amongst his friends, while he submitted the original to the Court 
of Directors. The subject of his claims was incidentally intro- 
• duced to the House of Commons on occasion of the discus- 
sion of a measure introduced by Mr. Whitbread, respecting the 
poor Jaws. It was tacitly assumed by Mr. Whitbread aivi hia 
supporters, that Lancaster was the author of the improved sys- 
tem, and no mention of Dr. Bell’s name appears to have been 
^ juadc in the debate, except by Mr. Calcraft, (the patron of 
^ the Kving of Swanage) who rose and said, that the system 
‘ of education so much recommended was solely and wholly 
‘ attril)utablc to his near neighbour and respected friend, the 
^ ilev. Dr. Bell, rector of Swanage.” Tins led to an interview 
between Dr. Bell and Mr. Whitbread, which, however, issued in 
no material consc(picnces, except a public acknowledgment, 
on the part of Mr. Whitbread, of the priority of Dr. Bell’s 
use ol' the method of mutual instruction. 

Dr. Bell and his friends now felt it desirable that he should 
receive some appointment, wliich should leave him more at liberty 
to prosecute the object of working the system in those schools 
into which it had been introduced, and effecting its introduction 
into other schools, than was compatible with the duties of 
an extensive pansh. An opportunity soon occurred. Bishop Dam- 
pier, on his promotion from tlic see of Kochester to that of Lly, 
rcsj/;ncd the mastership of Slicrburn hospital, in the diocese of 
Durham* ^hich he liaA held in conjunction with the former 
office; an « Bishop Barrington, who had long been one of the 
most zealous, and; at the same time, one of the most judicious 
advocates of Dr. Bell’s claims, agreed to confer on liim the mas- 
tership of the hospital;"" lie appears to have originally contem- 
plated the retention of Swanage, although it was on the ground 
of the weightiness of its duties that he professedly sought pre- 
ferment. He, however, resigned it, the bishop making it a con- 
dition of his appointment to Sherburn Hospital that the nomina- 
tion of a successor at Swanage should be given up to him ; to 
which arrangement Mr. Calcraft agreed. lie was told that the 
dear income of his new office would not be less than £1,188; 
but it appears that it generally exceeded this sum considerably, 
although he intjfoduced changes in the system of management^ 
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which niaterlally increased the expenses, and lessened the clear, 
income. He received £3,000 from his predecessor for dilapida- 
tions.” 

Sherburn hospital is one of those relics of the piety of popish 
times, of very questionable utility. It seems to have been original- 
ly a leper asylum ; but when the disease of le 2 )rosy was'hapj^ily ba- 
nished from England, it was converted into an asylum for old men, 
of whom thirty were maintained, in a state of what we should call 
vegetable enjoyment, but that we have too much respect for vege- 
tables, to compare to them a set of discontented old fellows, Avho * 
were perpetually wrangling about the quality of their beer, and 
the exact point to which the roasting of their beef ought to be cat- 
ried.* The revenues belong to the master, on the condition of 
his clothing and dieting the^‘ brethren” according to certain scales. 
Dr. Bell, shortly after his appointment, consideiably increiuvid 
the allowances of the brethren, and really did all that could be 
done to content them ; and he did succeed to a considerable 
extent, in smoothing the troubled waters of their idle minds. 

For several years after this j)eriod, Dr. Bell was incessantly 
employed in correspondence respecting the system, and in tours 
and visitations of schools in England and in Ireland. The next 
matter of special moment that attracts our notice, is the for- 
mation, in 1811, of a National Institution” for ediu^ation on 
the Madras system, in connexion with the established cliurch. 
This society commenced in London, soon radiated into the 
provinces, and greatly promoted the diilusion of the system. This 
year he also received a second communication from his Madras 
pupils, accompanying a resolution passed at a nxeeting, to the ef- 
fect that a service of sacramental plate, and a gold chain and me- 
dal, should be i)resentcd to him, and that a hundred coj)ics of 
a copper-plate engraving of a miniature i)ortrait of hipi sht/uld 
be purchased for distribution amongst the subscribers. These 
resolutions were carried into effect, and Dr. Bell Returned a 
long answer to the address, which is admirably wTitten, 
although we arc painfully struck with that absence of 
evangelical sentiments which wc have already noticed as j)cr- 
vading Dr. Bell’s correspondence. At this time the Duke of 
York, having witnessed the success of the Madras system in 
the Koyal Military Asylum, resolved, with the sanction of 
the Prince Kcgcnt, to introduce it into the regimental schools 
throughout the army ; and requested Dr. Bell to draw up a 
inanusd of instructions for establishing and conducting these 

* An interesting account of Sherburn huspitnl may be seen in Howitt’s Vuits to 
Remarkable Places, Some portions of this account wc should (pioto did our space 
permit. 
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fcboBls. This manual^ contrary to his usual habits of literary 
composition, he completed in the course of five days. 

The current of Dr. Bell’s life ran on smoothly till the autumn 
of 1813, and success attended his efforts every where; but at 
this time, it was interrupted by certain discontents on the part of 
Ills Slierburn “ brethren,” — ‘‘ a little more than kin, and less than 
kind” — who complained to the bishop of their treatment, A 
long correspondence ensued between the bishop and Dr. Bell; and 
it seems that the bishop was satisfied that Dr. Bell’s conduct 
•in the matter wtis unexceptionable, and that the complaints of 
the brethren w'cre either groundless, or that they ap])lied only 
tcT the conduct of the contractor who supplied the provisions! 

W e must pass over the immediately subsequent events in 
Dr. Bell’s life, including his interview with the Grand Duchess 
and th^ Emperor of Kussia, and a visit which, in the autumn 
of 1814, he jiaid to Ireland, on the imitation of the bishop of 
Derry, for the purpose of introducing the system into the 
Foundling hospital at Dublin, in the course of which visit he 
held conferences with the directors of various other institutions, 
and with ]\lr. Peel, who was then Secretary for Ireland, We 
find nothing but schools and schoolmasters, correspondence and 
visitations, until October 1815, when he treated himself to a 
well-earned holiday, and proceeded to Scotland, where he had 
not been for several years. He remained tlicrc until the end 
of December, when he returned to England. His account of 
this trip, contained in a letter written from Carlisle, is too 
characteristic not to be extracted : — 

r liavo just finished a tour of throo months in my native country, to 
visit tnends — not its curiosities, interesting scenery, or natural beauties, 

• hut its soliolastic institutions. Nothing is curious, or interesting, or beau- 
lilul jii iny eyes, but the face of children — but the infant mind — but the 
siiiritnal eftaUon. Tliougli i liavo been in America, Asia, Africa, as well 
as Kuiope, ai# in a country notorious of late, (let the Bonaparteaiis say 
wiiore,) beyond tlio limits of them all, J have, in my present visitation, 
boon ciiiried in the line of my vocation further north than^ever 1 was 
lieforo. J have been in a city which has as many universities as all England. 

In the summer of next year (1816), he carried into execution 
a long-cherished design of a tour on the continent. He spent 
some time in Paris, then proceeded rapidly to Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, Yverdun, where Pestalozzis school engrossed his at- 
tention, Hofwyl, where Felicnbcrg established his celebrated 
industrial school, Friburg, Basle, and down the lihine into 
Holland. This tour occupied from J unc to September ; and 
having now contracted a love of foreign travel, he contemplated 
a visit to America, but was dissuaded by his friend Lord 
Kenyon, on the ground that there was not, and (so his Lord- 
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ship feared) never would be, enough of principle in America, tF 
work upon to do good, even by Dr. Bell’s almost all-powerful sys- 
tem !” He therefore went about in the north of England, entire- 
ly engrossed, as usual, with schools and school-masters. In June 
1817, he visited Windsor, at the request of the good old 
Queen Charlotte, and was much gratified at the reception he 
met with from Her Majesty and the Princess Elizabeth. 

Again Schools! Schools! in England and Scotland, until 
the end of January, 1818, when he received at St. Andrew’s 
a note from the arclibishop of Canterbury, offering him a* 
prebendary’s stall in Hereford Cathedral. He was accordingly 
appointed by the archbishop, and admitted by the bishop oV’ Here- 
ford ; blithe soon found that the oflSce required longer residence 
than he had anticipated, and that the mastership) of Sherbiirn 
hospital prevented Ins holding several oi‘ the appointments 
that were attached to the stall, and from which its income was 
mainly derived. lie was therefore anxious to effect an ex- 
change, but in this he did not succeed until March of next 
year, when he had the choice of two preferments, a. prebend 
in Westminster, and the wardenship of Manchester. The in- 
come of the latter office was higlier, ranging from £1,200 to 
£2,000 a year, while the former was valued at from £700 to 
£1,100 ; but he preferred the former, probably because he 
thought it would be more advantageous to reside in London 
than in Manchester. He was accordingly installed prebendary 
of Westminster, and entered on the duties of his office. We 
may mention, as an instance of his constant desire to do every 
thing in the best manner possible, that on his appointment to 
metropolitan duty, he became very desirous of correcting 
^ his Scotch accent” — rather a hopeless task, we should sup-’ 
pose, for a man in his sixty-seventh year. He accordingly em- 
ployed his secretary ^^to note down during serinonyhose words 
^ in whiclLit most evidently appeared ; and on returning home, 

' he would endeavour to acquire from him the proper pronuncia- 
^ tion of them.” This was a somewhat novel aj)plication of the 
mutual instruction principle, the clergyman instructing his 
auditor in the doctrines and duties of Christianity during 
sermon, and the auditor instructing the clergyman in elocu- 
tion afterwards ! His secretary was also required to sit in 
the most distant parts of the chair, to ascertain whether the 
preacher’s voice was audible at a distance. 

An event now occurred, which greatly disturbed Dr. Bell’s 
peace of mind. We have already alluded to the complaints 
that were made by the Sherburn brethren in 1813. These 
were renewed from time to time; but in 18^19, they assumed 
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j serfous aspect. Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, of Chancery- 
Reform celebrity, having heard of the complaints made from 
time to time by the brethren,” saw that the hospital would 
furnish him with a grievance” that would tell” admirably. 
He therefore entered into correspondence on tlie subject with 
the bishop of Durham, threatening to expose publicly the 
abuses that he professed to have detected in the management 
of the trust. The Bishop agreed to set an cmpiiry on foot, 
and appointed as commissioners the Rev. D. Durell, and the 
■'Rev. H. Philpotts, who has since attained so much notoriety 
as bishop of Exeter. Their report was very favorable to 
T>r. Boll; they only recommended a few improvements, which 
he was very willing to adopt. The commissioners, however, 
had only enquired into the treatment of the brethren, whoso 
(•()Hq)hynts led to their appointment ; and the bishop had con- 
sulted his temporal chancellor respecting the whole manage- 
ment of the trust. This gentleman gave as Ids opinion, that 
Dr, Bell had not properly expended the £3,000 that he had 
received from his predecessor for dilapidations, and that he had 
appropriated to his own use the money received for timber 
sold from the estates belonging to the hospital. Against these 
charges Dr. Bell vindicated himself, by showing that he had 
actually laid out, or was then laying out, on the repairs of the 
dilapidations, a sum that would be no more than covered by the 
£.3,000 and the price of the timber together. He admitted 
tliat this work had been carried on more slowly than it might 
liave been, but maintained that he had all along had tlie full 
intention of devoting the whole sum in question to the benefit 
of the hospital. The bishop now determined on holding an 
'^)fKcial visitation of the hospital, which he carried into eftect 
in the n^jonth of August. The result of the examination of 
the brethren was bigldy favorable to Dr. Bell, and the bishop 
expressed uis satisfaction as to their treatment. But by the 
advice of his temporal chancellor, lie issued an ordinance, re- 
quiring the master to apply the proceeds of the sale of timber 
to the erection of additional buildings, for the purpose of con- 
verting the fifteen out-brethren” into in-brethren.” As the 
former cost the master only about £5 each, while the latter 
cost £35, this involved a considerable diminution of his income. 
But the worst effect of this matter was the irritation produced 
by the discussions in the mind both of Dr. Bell and of the aged 
prelate, who had, for so long a time, been his kind and faithful 
friend. The bishop’s ordinance was of course complied with, 
although Lord Kenyon, Dr. Bell’s constant adviser in all 
matters, express(Ki a strong opinion that it was unjust. 
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Dr. Bell now returned to his favorite work, and was busied hj, 
I’cceivlng and answering innumerable communications respect- 
ing schools and the selection of schoolmasters, the bestowal 
of prizes upon teachers, and the examinations necessar}^ to 
ascertain their several merits. Thus passed tlie time till mid- 
summer 1822, when he paid a visit to Galloway, where ho 
lound that his estates had been much neglected. now 

‘ read books on farming, rode and walked frecpicntly over his 
^ property, and questioned his tenants on every imaginable point, 

‘ that he might be the better able to set on foot all necessary^ 
" improvements.” lie did not, however, neglect the great bu- 
siness of his life, but took much pains with the seluels <i' 

‘ Castle Douglas, Dumfries, (where lie occasionally assisted in the 
‘ episcopal cbapel) and Crossinichaol ; and at tlie latter place, 

^ he found an able and y.ealoiis co-adjiitor in the J^ev. d). 

‘ Welsh,* who cordially seconded his efforts to establish a 
‘ Madras school, which they nltiiiiatcly succeeded in doing.” 

Another period of abo\it seven years [)assed in the usual 
marmer, occupied with incessant correspondence on the grc.it 
subject, visits of inspection, with occasional intervals of nominal 
rest, but really only varied labour, at Cheltenham, where he had 
purchased a very elegant villa. This brings us to 1829, when 
Sherburn hospital was visited by a parliamontary commission. 
Dr. Bell denied tlielr right to make any olKehir eiKjuiries, as 
the bishop of the diocese was the sole visitor of the hospital; 
but willingly furnished them with all information as individuals. 
From their report it appears that the average expenses amount- 
ed to about £1,373, find Dr. Bell’s clear income to £1,1 ()4 per 
annum. 

Hitherto Dr. Bell had enjoyed such a measure of health and * 
strength as falls to the lot of few of t\ie human racoi; but at 
last he was obliged to succumb to the influence dof old age. 

“ As early as September of the present year, (1830), whiJclie 
‘ was staying at Sherburn house, a slight indistinctness and 
^ thickness in his voice was perceptible, and when he preached 
" at Westminster Abbey in October, it was evidently with 
' great exertion. It was not, however, till some time after his 
^ return to Cheltenham, that ho became at all alarmed about 
* himself. Finding the difficulty of articulation increase, rae- 
' dical aid was called in— Mr. Seagur, from whose advice he 
‘ had formerly received much benefit, and Dr. Newell, who had 

* Author of the Life of Dr. Thomas Brown, an<i afterwards Professor of church 
mstory ni the University ^f Ediuburgrb, and one of the leaders in those movements, 

Free cS of 
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attended him thirty years before, when at Cheltenham, being 
' his present attendants.” The opinions of Sir Henry Halford and 
Sir Benjamin Brodic were also taken, and he patiently submitted 
to the course of treatment which they recommended ; but it was 
no use ; his voice became gradually more and more inarticu- 
aiid at last hi^ vocal organs refused their functions 
ether; and it was only by means of a slate and pencil, and 
3igns, that he was able to communicate with his attendants 
friends. On this warning he proceeded to set his house 
r order.” He had made many Avills from time to time ; but 
d continually changed his intention respecting the disposal 
k'A hi^ property, as new objects from time to time presented 
themselves. Now, however, it was necessary to act decidedly; 

and on the 11th of May, without saying a word to any one 
‘ plsCj^ho desired Mr. Davies to write as follows, to his bankers 
^ in Loudon for his signature. ^ It is my wish for you to transfer 
‘ into the joint names of William Haig, provost of St, 

' Andrew’s, North Britain ; Robert Haldane, D. D., first 
linistcr of the parish church of St. Andrew’s aforesaid ; 
roorge Buist, D. D., second minister of the said parish 
tiurch; and Andrew Alexander, A. M., professor of Greek 
the university of St. Andrew’s, the sum £60,000 (sixty 
jsiind) three per cent, consolidated Bank Annuities, ocing 
pm't of the stock now standing in my name; and I will 
thank you to send me the necessary power of attorney 
for that purpose ; and anotlier (I suppose will be ne- 
cessary) for the transfer of £60,000 three per cent, re- 
luced, &c. 

“ Let me entreat you to make all dispatch, as no time must 
jo lost.’ ” 

The jjpwers of attorney were sent to him next day, and 
T^mmediatelr signed. Perhaps £120,000 were never conveyed 
away in so laconic a manner. Previously to this, he had pur- 
chased some pieces of ground in St. Andrew’s, and these he 
directed to be conveyed to the same trustees, for the purpose 
of erecting school-rooms and other buildings. 

This transfer being effected, there naturally succeeded a pexdod 
of intense excitement. No trust-deed was as yet executed, and 
if he had died in the meantime, the trustees might have devoted 
the funds to any conceivable purpose ; they might have thrown 
them into the sea, or expended them on a thousand-fold Ellenburghi** 
an quantity of lollypops. Hence the necessity of hastening the 
execution of a trust-deed; but then on the other hand, he had not 
definitely made up his mind as to the precise destination of tibe 
funds. After various fluctuations of opinion and intention on 
• 
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this pointy it waa at last determined, that £ 50,000 should be 
appropriated to the foundation and endowment of a Madras 
College” at St. Andrew’s; £ 50 , 000 , in equal Shares of £ 10,000 
each, for the establishment of “ Madras Schools ” in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Leith ; £10,000 as a subscrip- 
tion to a Boyal Naval School, which was about to be establish- 
ed in the neighbourhood of London; and £ 10,000 to the pro- 
vost, magistrates and town-council of St. Andrew’s, for moral 
and religious purposes, and for useful and permanent works for 
the benefit and improvement of the town. A deed to this 
effect was drafted, and two of the trustees proceeded to Chel- 
tenham. It was discussed and re-discussed for several days,— 
Dr. Bell, though unable to utter a word, taking a warm and 
animated part in the discussion. It was then forwarded to a 
London lawyer of eminence : and at last it was signed hy 
Dr. Bell and the two trustees, they binding themselves un- 
der a penalty to procure the signatures of the other two. As 
to the disposal of the remainder of his property, we cannot 
make out a very distinct account, as he so often made and 
cancelled wills ; out so far as we can understand the matter, 
he left his villa at Cheltenham to his sister, and his estate in 
Galloway and property in Edinburgh, (burdened with certain 
annuities to his sister and other relatives) to the town of Cupar 
in Fife, for the promotion of education on the Madras system. He 
also gave £2,000 for the endowment of a lectureship, in connexion 
with the episcopal church in Edinburgh, on educational subjects. 
Altogether it would appear that he made over property for the 
purpose of promoting the work of education, that would yield 
about £ 4,000 a year for ever. 

Dr. Bell was now sadly distressed by what ho deemed the 
remissness of the St. Andrew’s trustees. He had been all his 
life of a hasty and impatient temper, which was, of ^fourse, not 
lessened by his confinement and the loss of his voice. He could 
not, therefore, understand why buildings should not be erected, 
and schools established, in a space of time, which almost any 
other man would have admitted to be far too short for the pur- 
pose; and the trustees were not men of very extraordinary 
activity. He, therefore, attempted to infuse fresh blood into 
the trustee-ship, and nominated a set of extraordinary visitors.” 
He also nominated Dr. Gillespie of St. Andrew’s, under the 
direction of the trustees, to the office of “ special visitor” on a 
salary of £100 a year. The trustees strenuously objected to 
what they represented as an unwarrantable infringement of the 
^ trust-deed ; and an angrr correspondence ensued, in which Dr. 
Bell certainly uses very bitter language, especially charging the 
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. trtfttees with having hurried the execution of the trust-deed, 
while his mind was naturally in a state of considerable excite- 
ment ; — a charge which was certainly without foundation. He 
received from the most eminent Scotch lawyers opinions, that he 
had the power to modify and supplement the trust-deed ; and, 
accordingly, executed another for the appointment of the visi- 
tors and special visitor ; but eminent English lawyers gave the 
contrary opinion, and so this supplementary deed became a dead 
letter. 

At last, on the 27th of January, 1832, Dr. Bell closed his 
long and laborious life, and on the 12 th February, his remains 
•were* deposited in Westminster Abbey. 

If our space permitted, we should now give some extracts from 
the correspondence addressed to Dr. Bell in England, as we 
did !jt the close of our notice of his Indian career. But the 
length to which this article has extended renders this im- 
possible ; and this is the less to be regretted, as it almost all 
relates to schools, and consequently has a good deal of same- 
ness about it. There is one rather remarkable exception, 
which we should like to quote as an amusing instance of 
two thorough enthusiasts on different points coming into 
contact with each other. The llev. T. Sykes of Guils- 
borough was the very model of a High-church clergyman, 
rich and charitable, learned and zealous, — for religion moderately, 
for the church enthusiastically. lie endeavoured, with wonderful 
earnestness and perseverance, to draw Dr. Bell into a controversy 
on ecclesiastical matters, respecting the relation of the e})iscopal 
church in Scotland to the church of England; but Ihis I)r. 
Bell as pertinaciously refused, on the ground that it lay alto- 
gether beyond his province. Mr. Sykes rejoined that a subject 
of sucl^ importance as the faith in the “ holy Catholic Church” 
could not^be beyond the province of any minister, or any Chris- 
tian; and Dr, Bell begged him, in the most polite terms possible, 
— Suavissime in modo^ fortissime in re , — not to bother him any 
more about a matter that did not interest him in any degree. 
The correspondence is one of the most amusing that we ever met 
with, but is far too long for insertion here. ^ * 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic of Dr. Bell’s admirers, and the 
most attached of hie friends, was Lord Kenyon, the son of the^ 
first Lord, ahighly respectable man, and an admirably consistent 
tory. Dr. Bell paid him many visits, and received from him, and 
wrote to him, innumerable letters, applied to him on all occasions 
when he required advice, and k^t him informed of all his pro- 
ceedings, His Lordship’s seat at Gredington was the place wher# 
he seems most io have delighted to pay a visit ; and bis Lordship’s 
schools, fSioroiigh Madras ones, he regarded as the best examples 
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of tne application of the system to village schools* His other 
most frequent correspondents were Mr. Marriott and Mr. Watts, 
with the lake poets, Wordsworth, Southey, and S. T. Coleridge. 
From Dr. Southey, especially, he received very valuable advice 
on several important occasions, his appreciation of which is 
shown, not so much by his acting in accordance with it, (for this 
was a stretch of compliance beyond his power,) as by his some- 
times expressing regret afterwards that he had not taken it, and 
by the anxiety he manifested to secure his services as his liter- 
ary executor. 

And now it ipay be expected that we should attempt an 
estimate of the character of Dr. Bell, and of his influeiyie on 
the men of his age and of future generations. This we shall do 
very shortly. We have already more than once alluded to what 
we regard as the fatal defect of his apprehension of the grand dis- 
tinguishing truths of that Gospel which he was commissioned 
to preach ; and we cannot doubt that this defect made him both 
a less useful and a less happy man than he would otherwise have 
been. The grand distinguishing feature of his character was 
that which is essential to all greatness, and which we believe 
goes more than any other one quality to the constitution of 
greatness, — the power of concenti’ating his whole mind upon one 
object. No man wdio can do this is a little man ; and if the ob- 
ject be good in itself, no man who can do this will fiiil of ac- 
complishing much good. If we have at all succeeded in com- 
municating to our readers any considerable portion of the im- 
pression produced on our own mind by the study of Dr. Bell’s his- 
tory, they are fully aware how thoroughly he consecrated every 
faculty of body, soul and spirit, every hour of his time, and every 
waking thought and sleeping dream, to, the advancement of edu- 
cation] and how effectually he succeeded, is shewn by ^he wide 
diffusion of the Madras system all over t'he civilized \^orld. 

But this kind of character has its disadvantages. Dr. Bell 
was in earnest, and he could not afford to papilionize with mere 
idlers* The man of one aim is generally, to a greater extent than 
is desirable, a man of one idea ; — and there is no doubt that 
Dr. Bell judged of men and things solely with reference to their 
bearing upon the Madras system. He was unquestionably dog- 
matic and overbearing when his own system was touched, and it 
could not but be always touched, since it radiated forth, in his 
apprehension, into all the regions of human thought and human 
affection. Hence it was that, notwithstanding^ the immense 
extent of his acquaintance and correspondence, his friends were 
ipot very numerous ; but those who tvere his friends were at- 
tached to him in no ordinary degree. * 

His manners were not much fitted to attract the merely 
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casual observer ; his appearance was rather gruff and ungainly, 
and he had but little sympathy with, or interest in, the matters 
that occupy the attention of the generality of men. Like most 
of his countrymen, he was of a very argumentative turn of mind, 
and he had neither the tact nor the temper to make him a good 
arguer. Thus, although our sympathies are entirely wjth him 
in his controversy with his St. Andrew’s trustees, we cannot but 
perceive that he entirely sacrificed the advantages of the better 
cause and the right side of the argument, by his violence of tem- 
^ler and virulence of invectivb, while his adversaries preserved 
their coolness unruffled, and had, undoubtedly, the best of the 
argumejit. This was in his latter days, when it may be supposed 
that old ago, and disease, and speechlessness, had much ruffled his 
temper ; but the same infirmity must have attached to him in his 
yoiyigeij^ years. W e might refer to various little incidents that go 
to demonstrate this ; but thC following short paragraph, in a 
letter from his kind friend. Colonel Floyd, evidently alluding 
to some self-accusation on his own part, will stand in the place 
of more detailed illustration: — ^*1 pray you” (writes Colonel 

* Floyd, in 1789) not to be cast down, however often you may 
‘ be worsted in conversation. But I am of opinion it may be 
^ safer to proceed by collateral applications, rather than, con- 
‘ fiding in your courage and strength, by direct attack in full 
‘ front. This way is more magnanimous; the other more 
^ prudent ; and we have all heard that discretion is the better 

* part of valour,” In connexion with the, subject of his 
argumentativeness, we may also quote a short extract from the 
life of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, now in course of publica- 
tion by Dr. Hanna. It is part of a letter from Dr. Chalmers 
to his wife, without date, but written in 1820. “In the 
' morning^ of Sunday, too, before breakfast, and when I -was 
^ still in bec?^ there came in an aged clerical looking personage, 

^ whom I had not before seen, and who asked if he was in 
‘ the apartment of Dr. Chalmers, to which I replied in the 
‘ affirmative. He announced himself to be Dr. Bell, founder 
^ of the Madras system of education, and he spoke Avith great 
‘ vehemence and volubility in behalf of his method. In the 
^ course of the day I handed him over to Mr. Collins, who you 

* know is the stout antagonist of the new system, and they have 
^ had a good tough controversy upon the subject. He spoke 
‘ himself hoarse to me about it, on my walk from the church to 
‘ the bath ; and on the Monday morning, at breakfast, I got him 
‘ and Mr. Collins to have a further engagement thereanent : 

‘ I believe he has left us in some degree of dudgeon.** A 
few pages further on, we have a report of Dr. Chalmers’s 
conversatioiMil account of the set^on between Dr. Bell and 
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Mr. Collins at the Monday’s breakfast. The report is ovldenf- 
ly somewhat inaccurate, as it assigns to the Monday Dr. Bell’s 
expression of surprise at the humility of Dr. Chalmers’s apart- 
ment, which must, evidently, have been uttered on occasion 
of his first visit, on the Sunday. We could almost venture 
to say also, nostro periculoy that Dr. Chalmers, in repeating 
Dr. Bell’s exclamation, did not insert the epithet which ])r. Bell 
is represented as prefixing to his name. This must have been 
the conjectural emendation, introduced by the narrator, suo peri- 
culo ; and it is probable that Ur. Bell made use of the express 
sion, or at least indicated by his voice and manner that the con- 
trast between the greatness of the man and the humility of the 
apartment excited his surprise ; all that we say is that we are 
confident that Dr. Chalmers, in narrating the occurrence, es- 
chewed the repetition of the ascription of greatness to. himself. 
Otherwise the report is undoubtedly correct. Dr. Clialiners’s 
guests were Mr. Edward Irving, at that time his Assistant, and 
Messrs. Aitken and McGregor, teachers of his parochial school. 
One of these gentlemen is probably the narrator. Tales of 
^ the school and out of school followed close upon each 
^ other.*** Mr. Aitken mentioned that Dr. Bell, from India, had 
« called the previous day between sermons, desiring to see the 
^ class-room. ^1 had a call from him’ (said Dr. Chalmers) this 
‘ morning. I was lying awake in my old woman’s room,* * cogitating 

* whether I should get up or not, when I heard a heavy step in 
‘ the kitchen, and the door opening and the speaker entering, a 
‘ rough voice exclaimed ^ Can this be the chamber of the great 
^ Dr. Chalmers ?’ — ^ And what did you say ?’ enquired Mr. 
^ Irving, who enjoyed exceedingly the ridiculousnesss of the 
^ question. With a quiet smile and inimitable archness, 

* accompanied by frequent shuttings of the eyelidp, — ^ I even 

* told him’ (said Dr. Chalmers) ^ that it was, andifl invited him 
' to stay and breakfast with me. I knew that Mr. Collins was 

* to be out with a proof, and was glad to think that the discus- 

* sion between the merits of his school system and the Scottish, 

* which I knew was soon to follow, would be supported by 
one who, I suspected, was more than a match for him.’ — 

Well,’ said Mr. Irving, ^and how did it turn up ?’ ^ Mr. Collins 

* arrived as I expected, and to it they set, tooth and nail.’ — ^ And 
^ the result?’ — ^ Collins was too many for him.’” 

As his exceeding earnestness rendered him impetuous and 
violent in his arguments with bis equals, so we fear we must 

* Hr. Chalmets had rented an apartment in the house of an old woman in 

parish, in order the better to carry into effect his noble views with respect to paro- 

chial superintendence. Mrs. Chalmers and his family were at this time absent on a 
visit to his relatives in Fife, and he seems to have shut up his tousc, and to have 
lived altogether in his old woman’s apartment.” 
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iitlinilf that the same cause frequently rendered him exacting 
and overbearing towards his inferiors. His teachers had no 
mercy to expect if they did not do full justice to the system. 
His private secretaries had no sinecure. Unconscious of fatigue 
himself, he had no idea that human muscles and human brains 
could be overtaxed. Nor did it diminish the severity^ of the 
task that he imposed upon them, that he seems to have conti-^ 
nually represented to them the magnitude of the privilege that 
was conferred upon them, in being permitted to be his fellow^ 
workmen in introducing the system” which was destined to 
regenerate tlie human race. We know not whether to impute 
to a siirular cause the unhappiness of his married life. As We 
liavc already said, Mr. Southey draws an impenetrable veil 
over this part of his history, which we have no w^’sh to with- 
drajv. ^ 

The mere fact that a clergyman accumulated a fortune which 
must have amounted to at least £150,000, has very naturally 
given rise to a very general impression that Dr. Bell was of 
very parsimonious, or even miserly habits. But from Mr, 
Southey’s minute details In regard to his income and expend!*- 
ture, this does not seem to have been the case. It will be re- 
membered that on his return from India, he was possessed of 
upwards of £25,000. Considering the very advantageous 
terms on which he invested a portion of this capital in the 
purchase of land, it is evident that the interest on his Indian 
savings would amply suffice for his annual expenses. Then 
during almost the whole of the thirty-five years that he spent 
at home, his professional income, including his pension, his hos- 
pital, and his prebend, must, on an average, have considerably 
exceeded £2,000. His early training had accustomed him to 
simple haljits, and he had no tastes of an expensive kind. But 
he lived in h style suitable to his station. He sent about 
£160 a year’ to Scotland for distribution amongst his relatives; 
and he made many donations to jeligious, and especially edu- 
cational objects, which, in those days, must have appeared muni- 
ficent, and which would not be deemed small even now, when 
liberality is measured by an expanded standard, lie seems 
from the first to have resolved to promote the diffusion of tho 
system” by means of posthumous benefactions; and we doubt 
not that this resolution led him to be more solicitous than ho 
would otherwise have been as to the obtaining of lucrative bene- 
fices ; but we do not think that even tliis resolution caused him 
to be particularly chary as to his expenditure. As it was, 
the distractions and annoyances of his Jast days must surely 
have taught himyi(and if they did not teach him, they may 
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well teach others,) how much better it is for men to lay ouf; 
their money in the service of God, and for the benefit of their 
fellow-men, as they receive it from year to year, or from month 
to month, than to accumulate it in the hope of accomplishing 
great good by means of posthumous benefactions. 

We pannot possibly enter into any dissertation on the merits 
of the system of instruction of which Dr. Bell was the author. 
We believe that almost any system will work well in the hands 
of enthusiastic and energetic men; and in other hands no sys- 
tem that can be devised w^Ill be of much use. Still it appears^ 
to us that the Madras system has one advantage over all others ; 
and that is its cheapness. There is no country in the world 
where this is not a cardinal merit ; since tliis, as we believe, is 
the point on which must hinge the question whether the whole 
body of the people can be educated, or w^hethcr a layge and 
important class of the population in every country must be left 
without education altogether, or with such a scanty portion as 
is very little better than none at all. 

One sentence in conclusion as to the execution of the bio- 
graphy. We do not remember that wo ever met with any 
criticism on this work ; but it is no new charge upon Dr. 
Southey, that his writings, and especially his biographical 
writings, arc unnecessarily full and diffuse. And wc doubt 
not that those who have brought this charge against his lives 
of Wesley and of Nelson, may have found the same fault 
with the present joint work of himself and his son. We 
are not, however, disposed to uphold the charge. For any 
one particular class of readers, the Avork may be too large ; 
but for a work of this kind there are various classes of readers, 
some one of Avhom would have felt a deficiency had any con-' 
siderable portion of these three volumes been lefj out. It 
was a noble characteristic of Dr. Southey’s mind, |fhat he Avas 
never satisfied with a one-sided view of any event, or any cha- 
racter ; and this characteristie his son seems to have inherited. 
And then it ought to be considered, that if the biographers 
have inserted more of Dr. Bellas correspondence than some 
may deem necessary, the amount that they have rejected, 
fseeing that Dr. Bell had a more than Moslem horror of the 
aestruction of any scrap of paper), must have been something 
immense. 

“ The ill that’a done wo haply know, 

But not the ill resisted.’* 

For ourselves, Ave are free to say, that we have read every 
word of the three volumes before us with unflagging interest. 
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AkT. IV. — Life in Bomhatj and the Neighhoiiring Out-stations^ 
— London. Bentley. 1852. 

This is a very handsome volume ; got up” with a prodiga- 
lity rare in tliesc degenerate days. There is a profusion of 
})aper and a parade of type ; which in these days of cheap pub- 
lication, when the grand object is to crowd the largest possible 
amount of the latter on to the smallest possible superficies 
of the former, is something really refreshing. It is pleasant 
reading — at least for the eyes. But we do not limit our praise 
to *its elctcrnal adornments. It is altogether a very agreeable 
book — well printed, — well illustrated, and — well written. 

It would be easy to tell the reader what the book is not; 
but*as we believe that it is very much what the writer intended 
it to be, we feel no disposition to blame him for not mak- 
ing it something else. It is a descriptive account of Anglo- 
Indian society in Bombay and some of the neighbouring stations, 
as Poona, Mahabuleshwar, &c., &c., with graphic sketches of 
some of those places. There is nothing very novel in its pages, 
und nothing very profound. But it is written in an easy, 
animated style ; there is no vulgar pretence about it ; the anec- 
dotes with which it is interspersed, if rather apocryphal, are 
amusing and well-told ; the reflexions arc sensible and acute ; 
and the descriptive passages lively and picturesque. 

But though sufficiently lively and amusing, the book is harm- 
less and inoffensive. The motto on the title-page will, probably, 
prepare the reader for something more highly seasoned than he 
will find in the siibscciuent chapters. When an author parades 
on the first page of his book the novel inscription— 

• 

f “ If there’s a hole iu a’ your coats 
I rede you tent it : 

A chiers amang you takin’ notes, 

And hdth he’ll prent it — 

one naturally feels prepared to find something rather spicy and 
personal in it. But the author of Life in Bombay assures 
us in his preface, that though conscious of the very imperfect 
‘ manner in which he has in other respects executed the task he 
‘ has assigned himself, it is a great satisfaction to him to feel that 
^ he has steered clear alike of politics and personalities, and has 
‘ not introduced a single anecdote which can offend or wound 
‘ tlie feelings of a single individual.” This is, doubtless, extreme- 
ly amiable. But amiable people are not always the most 
qiiants. A little^ naughtiness is sometimes more entertaining. 

. o 
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There are unfortunately too many readers to whom this dir- 
clairaer will be any thing but a recommendation. Some even of 
the lady-readers of Life in Bombay would not like it the less for 
eliciting from them occasional ejaculations of Oh — fie ! Mr. G.” 
We will not answer for it, however, that such exclamations 
may not be heard, in spite of the author’s confident assurances, 
that there is nothing personal in his book, and nothing offensive 
in his anecdotes. If the anecdotes are true, they are, certainly, 
personal anecdotes. If the persons initialised in them arc mere 
myths — if they are intended to typify whole classes of society 
— some of the stories may be considered rather offensive, as they 
are of a character to convey an unfavorable opinion of society at 
large. But this latter hypothesis, indeed, is hardly to be consi- 
dered for a moment. The author of Life in Bombay has declared 
liis personal cognizance of the incidents which he has Ktirratcd. 
He heard, or saw, or was, in some way, mixed up with what he 
records ; — and we are not quite sure that if we thought our- 
selves the individuals pointed at in one or two of our author’s 
anecdotes, we should not be inclined to regard them as undeni- 
ably personal, and, perhaps, a little oftensivc. 

However, the general character which is here given of life in 
Bombay, ivS sufficiently favorable to reconcile the residents at 
that presidency to the exceptional anecdotes with which the 
author has interspersed his work. The following picture, for 
example, of the general aspects of society in the Western set- 
tlement, is not likely to give offence : — 

The society of TSombny may bo cursorily described, as consisting of two 
grand divisions, usually distinguished in local parlance, as “ those who 
belong to the service, and those who do not” Under the former head are 
classed all members of the civil, military, and naval departments. Tho 
latter comprises the gentlemen of the legal profession, private medical 
practitioners, and last, though not least, our large and we^v.ltuy merchant 
community. ^ 

But before entering into any details of the various ramifications of 
Bombay society, we must beg permission to offer a few observations rela- 
tive to the most striking points of distinction between “ men and manners,” 
hero and in England. 

Foremost in the list, we would particularise the absence of all approach 
to broad vulgarity in the circles of an Indian salon ; and startling as this 
fact may appear, it is clearly deducible from, firstly, the circumstance that 
we have neither parvenus” nor nouveaux riches” among us to shock one 
with their upstart airs; and, secondly, that with very few exceptions, no one 
comes to this country without either having laid the foundation, or com- 
pleted the accomplishment, of a gentlomaffs education. The youngest en- 
sign, who frequently enters upon his career at the early age of sixteen or 
seventeen, comes straight from his school, or college ; and though we must 
admit that this early plunge into the independenco and temptations of a 
military life, is too often detrimental to the scarcely-developed intellectual 
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faculties, yet lo a moderately well-constituted mind, the abundant Jeisuro 
j?ow at liis disposal, opens a wide field for exertion and improvement. 
With all the pride of opening? manhood, he feels that he is no longer con- 
sidered as a boy, but entitled henceforth to association at the mess-table, on 
terms of equality, with men whose services and talents command universal 
adnii ration and respect. 

It is notorious that from this class of half, or rather self-educated youths, 
have sprung some of the most elficiont officers in the Company’s service ; 
and one instance is more especially before us in the case of a gentleman, 
now the able commandant of a corps of irregular horse, who came to this 
country about five or six and-twenty years ago, a raw, unfiedgod boy of 
fifteen, with no other advantages than those of the mere rudiments of edu 
cation, good principles, and indomitable spirit. His subsequent career has 
been that of a dashing soldier, an upright magistrate, and a good man. 
Aiqilyingj every leisure moment to the acquirement of those practical 
mechanical arts, which have proved invaluable blessings in the distant and 
half-civilized districts of India, ho is at once the father of his corps, and a 
most useful servant to Government. 

The foiegoing observations do not apply to the civilian, who rarely arrives 
ill tlio country before he has attained to the ago of twenty-one; and after a 
course of severe study, and passing through the ordeal of a collegiate exa- 
mination, it is to be presumed that he makes his debut in India, a scholar 
in attainment, and a gentleman in address. 

AVo repeat, therefore, that absolute vulgarity, or gross ignorance, is rarely 
if ever encountered in our circles ; and though dilferent degrees of refine- 
ment doubtless exist here, as elsewhere, the man of cultivated mind will, 
perhaps, meet with less to shock his fastidious tastes, than in the necessarily 
mixed society of England, where the aristocracy of birth, and the aristo- 
cracy of wealth, alike struggle for pre-eminence With neither of these 
have wo anything to do ; our aristocracy is that of age, and precedence is 
strictly regulated according to the degree of seniority attained in ‘ the 
service,’ beginning with the civilians, as the judges and law administrators 
of tho land.— P/). 29—32. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the personalities of 
Domhay society, to be able to identify, with any great cer- 
tainty, the model officer here introduced. Wo hope that the 
passage c[()cs not refer to the one, wlio reeently exemplified his 
goodness aii'l iiprlghtncs.s'by nmligning the whole nengal army. 
When we come to sketeli a model officer lor ourselves, we shall 
not Introduce into our sketch tlic words, he uialigneth the army 
of the presidency to which he doth not belong, and calleth them 
all rogues and vagabonds.” Ihit wc have no right to assume the 
identity of these two officers, simply on the ground that their 
{standing in the service must be about the same (about 25 years), 
and that both arc commandants of corps of irregular cavalrj^. 

yl?i restey the passage is sufficiently true of Indian society 
in general. There is not amongst us much obtrusive vulga- 
rity. There are vulgar-minded men among us — and women 
too — but their displays arc not very offensive. There is, some- 
times, among the men a little official hauteur, which is not 
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iBagnanimous ; and our ladies over-dress a little, are sometimes 
a trifle noisy, and do things, as the author, indeed, himself haA" 
shown, not always in the best possible taste. But take us for all 
in all, we may pass muster.” Elsewhere the writer says : — 

Although we do not pretend to say that the general tone of con- 
^ versational society in India could stand any competition with 
^ the ^'full flow of talk,’ which the literary circles of London 
^ exhibit, yet we have no hesitation in unscrupulously stating 
^ that it is incomparably superior to what is usually met with 
‘ in the provincial coteries of England. This assertion is re- , 
^ fcrablo to the before-mentioned facts, that every one is in a 
‘ measure an educated man before he sets his foot upon the 
‘ sliorcsof Bombay.” We do not answer,” he continues, for 

* the other Presidencies. We know nothing of them ; and It 
‘ is highly probable that Calcutta alone may offer a wider fi(dd 
^ ibr the incursions of penniless speculators, who, in ^le en- 
‘ grossing pursuit of riches, have neither time nor inclination 
^ to remedy the deficiencies caused by early neglect; and 
‘ when at length the acquisition of wealth may entitle them 
‘ to enter the precincts of society, their uncultivated minds can 
‘ shed no lustre on the scenes they frecpient but do not adorn. 

^ We arc merely supposing the [)OssibiHty of the case, as 
^ deduoiblo from the actual insignificance of Bombay when 

* compared with Cilcutta, and the consequent slighter inducc- 
^ iiicnt whicli it offers as a settling point to the needy or igno- 
‘ rant adventurer.” 

On the part of Calcutta wc are not quite prei)ared to own 
the soft impeachment.” Needy and ignorant adventurers sel- 
dom find their way amongst us. As to the full flow of 
talk,” which tlic literary circles at lioine arc wSaid to exhihit,, 
we believe that It is very much a delusion. In lOiiglaiid, the 
society in which the best (alk (we like the good bid word, 
and it is Johnsonian) is to be heard, is mixed society — society 
in which men of all j)rofcssions and no profession are gathcrcil 
together. Of purely literary society we have no very exalted 
notion. Mr. Thackeray, who knows somctliing about it, says, 
tliat there is no race of people who talk about books, or, 
perhaps, read books, so little as literary men,” and arrives at 
the opinion that generally they arc rather a dull tribe. Our 
belief is that literary men, when they congregate together, 
cither do not talk literature at all, or talk it in such a manner 
as to edify the hearer to the least i)ossible extent. Sometinios, 
indeed, they talk about their literary brethren; and with an 
o\ erflowing of gall and bitterness anything but refreshing. The 
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conversation of literary men in mixed society is sometimes both 
•instructive and amusing; but literary society, of which, indeed, 
there is very little in England, is altogether a ditferent affair. 
It is either entirely cotoric-ish ; and the conversation of literary 
coteries is intensely personal and egotistical on the one hand, and 
su])remely ill-natured on the other ; or it is of that antagonistic 
and irreconcileable character, which generates mistrust,* reserve, 
and silence. At the tables of some of the leading London pub- 
lishers, it is possible that you may see gathered together balf-a- 
, dozen, or, perhaps, half a-score of professed critics — the editors 
of, and princi])al contributors to, the leading literary journals 
o|' the metropolis ; but about such a party there is an uncom- 
fortab/c kind of restraint. Every man is, or is supposed to be, 
taking tlie measure of his neighbour, and so he cither talks for 
display, — which is the worst possible kind of talk — or else, as the 
easiest* and safest course, he holds his tongue altogether. ]Vo 
society is really good which has ^‘a stamp exclusive and profes- 
sioJial uj)on it. The charm of good society in England con- 
sists in tlie diverseness, and yet the rccoiicilcableness of the 
social elements. 

J^ut it is time that we should pass on to other matters. Our 
author, tlioiigh commending the general hospitality of Anglo- 
Indians, grumbles at the disinclinatiuii which ho encountered, 
on the part of ladles with whom he was but slightly acquainted, 
to invite him to remain to tiflin after a morning visit : — 

TIjo broakfiiat hour, in most familios, is seldom lalor tlmn ton o’clock ; 
afUT wlii<di, the t^entlameu betake tliomselves to tlieir offices or occupations, 
and tlio doors aro thrown open for the reception of visitors, who coutinuo 
to ])our in, with littlo intormission, until the clock striking two, warns the 
strangers to de])art, and summons the fnmily to tiffin It is considered an 
■ act of glaring impropriety in a lady, to invito any gentleman to stay and 
piivtako of this meal, who is not either a relative, or an intimate friend of 
the famil}*; ajiKl wo must coiifess it impressed us rather unfavourably touch- 
ing the hospitality of tho good people of Bombay, when, upon the memor- 
able occasion of our first visiting tour, and after undergoing thojatigue of 
paying numerous calls, at far distances, during the hottest hours of tho day, 
not only did we find ourselves everywhere, minus the eagerly anticipated 
offer of refreshment ; hut at tho last house, we actually listened, with parch- 
ing throats, to the jingling of glasses and plates, which betokened the pre- 
paration of the tiflin table in an adjoining room, witlioiit these sounds pro- 
ducing any other eficct upon tho iady of the house than giving us, by siid- 
donly dropping tho conversation, a pretty* significant hint to decamp : and 
accordingly, in a state of utter exhaustion, we made our parting bows. 

This is one of the weaknesses of our social system, but its counterbalanc- 
ing virtues are manifold ; and foremost amongst them, we would place that 
universal cordiality of manner which greets the stranger upon his first 
arrival in India, and almost induco.s him to bcliovo that the stigma of 
national coldness and lesorvo which is attached to tho English, can extend 
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no further than the foggy |irecinct of thoir native isle. It may bo, that-onr 
icy natures are thawed beneath the gonial influence of a milder clime, or • 
(alas ! for the poetry of the idea !) it may be, that as every creature’s posi- 
tion is here at once marked, the characteristic suspicion of our countrymoTi 
is never excited by fruitless endeavours to ascertain who such a person is, 
and whut he has? — di — 35. 

Thcre^tarc some excellent reasons why the ladies should not 
invite their morning visitors to tiffin. Havings already, given up 
the forenoon to the reception of their acquaintance, it would be 
hard upon them, indeed, if they were compelled to give up their 
afternoons too — and such is generally the inevitable result of 
asking one’s friends to tiffin. In England, visits are not paid 
till after luncheon, so the tax is necessarily avoided. We think 
it would be very hard upon householders if they were expected 
to pay it here. 

The following remarks on dinner etiquette contain nothing 
absolutely new, but they arc expressed in a lively manner : — 

In a place where the rules of etiquette are so strictly enforced as in 
Bombay, it may easily be surmised that a tolerable amount of tact is an 
essential requisite in an aide-de-cump, to carry him with “ dclat’' througli 
the delicate intricacies of his position llis duties are both manifold and 
important on the occasion of a large party ; involving not only tho selection 
of names for inivtation, but the arrangement of all those finer minuiioo of 
details, upon which the success of a fete so materially depends For 
iustarica,in this xjouutry, where ladies are so greatly in the minority, it is 
considered of higher importance than clsowhere, that their companions for 
the dinner table should be previously appointed, in order to avoid con- 
fusion, and repress presumption in those, whose youth or standing do not 
entitle them to the privilege of escorting a lady 

A list is therefore prepared beforehand by tho aide-de-camp, which is 
rigorously acted upon, and adjusted with the nicest regard to the distinc- 
tions of rank, or rather seniority. Thus it frequently happens, that the 
most charming women are allotted to some prosy old civilian, or mumbling 
old colonel, whose sole merit consists in his length of service ; which would 
Boem to their lively partners, as qualifications entitling them ni,vcb more 
consistently to admission into an alms-house, tflan to a seat by' their side. 

Oh ! vivid is the recollection of our first public dinner at Oovernment 
House, when, having steered our way by slow but skilful approaches towards 
a lady, whose lively sallies and animated conversation had, only tho night 
before, rendered a dinner party enchanting, wo wore in tho very act of eagerly 
petitioning for tho happiness of escorting her, when up rushed an A.D.C , 
accompanied by a toothless old colonel, with “ Mrs. It——, permit ino the 
honour of presenting Colonel to you." 

With an expression of comic dismay, she threw a parting glance over her 
shouldor, as she accepted the arm of her venerable escort ; and, “paired not 
matched," tho couple descended to tho dining-room. Every other 
to obtain a congenial companion whs similarly frustrated ; and we wore at 
length forced to the mortifying conclusion, that being antique neither in 
ago nor service, vre were consequently “ nobody so falling back as 
resignedly as might be, into the ranks of tho '* awkward squad" wbo 
brought up tho roar, we yawned through three mortal hours of dinner, in 
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^Ibe Enlivening society of a couplo of juvenile middies fresh on shore, and 
blushing like peonies if a single word were addiessed to them — Pp. 52 — 5-J=. 

The less there is of this kind of restraint in j)rivate society, 
the better. Tt is nothing more than an elaborate device to make 
dinner parties disagreeable. There are reasons for it beyond a 
<Ioubt ; i)ut every body’s experience teaches him, tliat the most 
agreeable parties are those at which people are suffered to take 
care of themselves. 

From dinner-parties, the transition to balls is an easy one. 
• Here is an anecdote illustrative of the heroism of an aide-de- 
enmp, which on every account is worth quoting : — 

A pleasing instanco once oamo under our immediate notice, at a ball ^iven 
on the occuaiou of some public rejoicing, when, conscquenily, admission 
was allordod to many, v/ho would not otherwise be entitled to an entree at 
Go^vcrninent Itonso. Among this class, a rather extraordinary-looking 
woman ’raaiic her appearance, whose apparent nge and unwieldy figure, 
would certainly never induce a suspicion that they could belong to a votary 
of 'i’erpsi chore : and tire good lady remained sitting as the band struck np 
the first quadriUtx Every couple had taken their ])laoe, when one of the 
aides-do camp standing near us, was suddenly accosted by a brotlier aide-de- 
camp, with— 

“ ‘ J) , my dear fellow, what on earth is to be done ? That fat old 

woman says she wants to danco, and there’s not a man in the room I would 
ventuvo to ask to show olF with her ’ 

“ ‘ I will dance with her myself,’ was the immediate reply ; and in less 
than two minutes, the dashingdooking young officer had made his bow, 
presented his arm, and led his bulky, but elated partner, within the circlo 
of the danco ; paying her throughout such respectful attention, as effectually 
to keep within duo bounds the merriment of his tittering vis a vis. Absurd 
as this incident may appear, it yet marks the innate refinement of the real 
gentleman ; and it gave us as much pleasure then to witness, as it now 
gives us to record.” — Ppi. 55 — 5(». 

And it gives us pleasure to peruse such an incident. The 
gallant officer Avho achieved this feat, deserved a companion- 
ship of thc^Bath. We Vould, at least, have promoted him to a 
brevet-majority on the spot, if we had had the dispensation 
of military honors. 

Not forgetful of the principle, that the best society is mixed 
society, having introduced our readers to literary men and sol- 
diers, we now launch them among the lawyers : — 

A tropical country does not admit of that field for the display of forensic 
eloquence, which the crowded law courts of England present. There the 
graces of elocution may well bo cultivated, with the certainty of exciting 
the plaudits of an admiring audience ; but no such reward, no such beacon 
of encouragement, awaits the aspiring barrister in India. Excepting on 
rare occasions of deep or general interest, few would expose themselves to 
the oppressive heat of a court-house thronged by natives, to listen to the 
details of any case ; and it can scarcely bo a matter of blame or surprise, 
that the actual busi^iess should be hurried onward, and brought to a conclu- 
sion as rapidly as the administration of justice will allow. 
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The most wealthy clients are iianally found amongst the Parsees, who, tis’ 
a general rule, cannot certainly be designated as a talkative race ; though 
possessed of as much acuteness and intelligence us the European. As an 
exemplification of their ideas of unnecessary oratorical display, we annex a 
rather amusing instance, which came under our observation not veiy lOng 
ago. 

A weli-l.nown and infliieutial Parsee was endeavouring to impress upon a 
young barrister the most effectual means of distinguishing himself, at*"’ 
gaining both clients and popularity. 

“ Wo do not,” said he, “ care for too much plenty words, but wo like this 
thing you know,” throwing his arms about with the funniest imitation of 
declamatory action. 

But where the glorious gift of eloquence exists, though for a time it may 
be dimmed, it cannot be extinguished ; though obscured, it cannot ke 
quenched; and when repressed in public, naturally finds for itself a vent 
within the limits of social life. Did we not desire to avoid all invidious chs 
tinctions and personalities, we might easily particularise how often tlie refin- 
ed wit of a H , tho irresistible humour of a G , and the pro\3kin'^ly 

incontrovertible arguments of a D— have contributed to render 
dinner-table a ‘ Eeast of ileason and a flow of Soul.* — Pji. 51) — CO. 

This is worth knowing — although it might bo thought that, 
especially where the judge is judge and jury, the plenty this 
kind of thing’' is not of much substantial value. 

From the lawyers we pass on to the clcrgyuicn. There is a 
well-earned tribute to the zeal of some of our Anglo-Indian 
ministers : — 

Groat, indeed, is the privilege, though (loop tlio responsibility, of tho 
Indian pastor ! Jn using his utmost ellorts to cultivate tho good seed lui 
planted within our hearts, and in striving to arouse us alike from apatho 
tic indifference to our religions state, or too groat an indulgence in the ploa 
sures of this life, wliich are given us “ to use, hut not to ahiiso liis caiecr 
as a faithful minister of Christ’s flock, must hd one coutmued round of 
anxious labour and love. 

Thanks he to God! we have such men among us — men equally well • 
fitted to awaken from the pulpit our slumbering energies, by teqclung us, 
in the words of one of our most zealous chaplains, tli at “ Cfod works in 
U8, and with us, but never without us," and to cheer the closing hours 
of the dying sinner, by showing him where to cast his burden ; and 
by imparting the Saviour’s assurances of pardon and peace to the true 
penitent, so dispelling the terrors of death that even amidst the strug- 
gles of decaying mortality, “The face grows beautiful, as tho soul nears 
God,”— P. 63. 

And from the men of God, we may pass on, not inappropri- 
ately, to those of whom it has been said that of such is the 
Kingdom ot Heaven ” : — 

It has of^en struck us, with reference to these little creatures, that al- 
though everywhere engaging, they are hero peculiarly objects of passionate 
love, whether from the consciousness that they must so soon disappear, 
or that they are actually more attractive from the circumstances which are 
inevitable in an .Indian household. Unshackled by the discipline of an 
English nursery, and tho tyranny of a head nurse, both of wliich tend to 
engender a spirit of reserve and even ounningi they roam at will through 
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Qwcry part of the Louse, prattlin^f with all the avtlessness of fearless cbild^ 
Jiood, and effectually twining themselves round the affections of every 
ineml)ei' of the family, and visitor to the house ; whilst to the native 
servants they are objects of positive idolatry. Great care and watchfulness 
are requisite on the part of a mother, to prevent the evil effects which might 
vesuU irorn the overwhelming indulgence which the ayahs especially are too 
.jti tO bestow upon their little charges.— Pjp. 82 — 83 

Iherc are evils, doubtless, in this companionship of native 
servants ; but there are advantages, too, the loss of which peo- 
feel very sensibly, on their return to England. Many an 
, English mother has longed for her old native bearers, whose 
>oIc duty, from morning to night, it has been to watch the 
n^ovements of their little charge, and whose tender and assidu- 
ns zeal is not to be matched by the care of the best of Eng- 
ij-Ii nurses. Our native servants are a thousand times more 
patient than the nursery domestics of Great Britain, and pati- 
enre js*onc of the first — if not the first essential qualification of 
a good nurse. Our children are a source of amusement to our 
native servants, who attend the little ones, for hours and hours 
together, willi a look of unvarying cheerfulness — always gentle, 
and tender, and playful ; for they are little more than children 
•eniselves. Talk as wc may, of good English servants — and 
e are far from undervaluing their worth — few English nurses 
) love, or are so beloved by, their little charges, as the native 
0(!arcrs who attend them in this country. 

But these little ones must go home in time, to return to us 
'iVer the lapse of many years, as writers and cadets, or as 
voiing ladies on their promotion.” We, by no means, under- 

le the advantages of respectable matrimonial connexions ; 
and do not altogether believe those parents, who profess them- 
selves to be indifferent whether their daughters marry or 
not. But India is not the marriage-mart that it once was; 
and it is* n.:> longer the* one object of parents, and guardians 
pro tem.^ to marry off their interesting charges to the wealthiest 
suitors, with the utmost possible despatch. Wherefore, we feel 
a strong inclination to reject, as something (to say the least of 
it,) rather apocryphal, the following amusing story : — 

Wo recollect once witnessing a scene, which certainly could not occur 
at the presidency, under the present existing forms of etiquette, and 
which, though strictly speaking, not altogether “ apropos” of the sub- 
ject under discussion, we yet venture to introduce, from a fateful 
recollection of the hearty amusement it afforded us. Well then, once upon 
a time (to commence in approved story-telling style), it so fell out, that 
we were on a visit in a most agreeable family, residing temporarily at Ma> 
habuleshwar, and comprising, besides the host and hostess, a young lady 
recently arrived from England, consequently in all the flutter of her d^but 
in the Indian world. Now although, as we before remarked, every ono't 
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position, and even family circumstances, are usually well understood in 
this country, yet it does sometimes happen that a sanitary station likft 
Mahabuleshwar is honored by the presence of officers from the sister presi- 
dencies of Ben^ml and Madras ; or occasionally some perplexity may arise 
by a visitor making his appearance, whose card proclaims him the possess- 
or not only of a rather common place name, but of the very common place 
title of Captain. Just such a case occurred upon llio occasion to which 
we alludn. 

A card was presented to the lady of the house, bearing tlio address, 

“Captain Smith, llegimeut and a stranger made his bow, vvitli 

exterior so pleasing, and manners so fascinating, that the chord of sympa- 
thy was touched between the parties ; nud they were speedily on the , 
happiest footing, engaged in that genial Jlovv of conversation which natu- 
rally results from the contact of good breeding, relinemcnt, and intelligence. 

After an unusmilly long visit, Captain Smith reluctantly rose ta depart, 
and then it was, that inspired, as we suppose, by the air of Mahahulesliwar, 

the host (Mr. G ) actually committed the daring solecism, of inviting 

a stranger to join the family circle that evening at dinner, before even his 
visit had been returned ! We need scarcely say that the reply was a*grati!iiod 
assent. 

Tlie door had scarcely closed, when Mrs. G exclaimed to her 

husband - 

“ Well, my love ! without any exception, that is the most delightful man 
I ever met in India ! Did you observe his glances of admiration tovvanls 
our dear girl ?” 

Then followed a grave discussion upon the question of his identity with 
one Captain Smith, who was leported to be a rich bacbolor, enjo undeni- 
ably eligible . or another, notoriously a mairied man with an incalcu- 
lable amount of children: or a couple of IMadras Captain Smiths, of whom 
nothing at all was known; or Imlf a dozen Captain Smiths, bnchclors to 
be sure, but not w'orthy of mention, possessing nothing but their laced 
jackets to settle upon a wife. 

'J’be arrival of other visitors interrupted the conversation; and various 
engagements succeeding, the irnpoitant point remained undecided at 
the hour of dinner, when the eagerly expected guest ogam appeared. 

Matters went on most swimmingly. The hall of conversation wtis kept 
up w'ith unflagging spirit; now bounding and rebounding in tbe lumds of’ 
the lively hostess ; anon, propelled with deliberative aim by tho grave, 
but well informed host ; occasionally recei\^ing a gentle impetus as it 
glanced past the modest debutante; but always revolving with double 
rapidity and brilliancy, when caught up and circulated by the animated 
guest. 

This was all unaffected enjoyment; but a chance observation suddenly 
called our hostess to order, by reminding her of the morning's perplexity, 
and with exquisite tact she threw out a feeler by enquiring : 

“ How had Cajitain Smith passed the last cold season? ’’ 

“ Oh!” he replied, “ in tbe most delightful sporting excursion, in com- 
pany with four or five pleasant fellow^s, as idle as myself.” 

“ It’s all right,” soliloquised Mrs. G , “ he is a bachelor.” 

A few more skilfully put questions elicited the information, that money 
was no object to this favoured individual.-— “ Then bo is the Captain Smith, 
and no mistake,” she continued in momentarily increasing elation. But 
as the night wore on, and bis evident admiration of the young lady became 
more and more conspiciioiie, tho spirits of the fair hostess rose to absolute 
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esiiliprance, and seizing her delighted visitor's hand, she shook it cordially, 
Exclaiming : 

“ t’aptaiu Smith, we already look upon you quite in the light of an 
old triend ; and insist that you will make our house your home, during 
your stay at the hills ” 

“Oh!” replied the grateful man, as ho made his parting bow, “ what 
would 1 not have given for such friends on my last visit to this place, 
wlien I could procure no other sliolter than a miserable unfurnisiied 
bungalow for my poor sick wife, and three young children.” 

As the door closed, Mrs. G fell upon her sofa, faintly repeating 

“ sick wife, and three young children I” but speedily recovering herself, she 
» sprang up with indignant energy, thus emphatically addressed her husband, 
whilst natural fun struggled powerfully to gain the mastery over mortillca’ 
tion and diso])pointmeiit. 

•“ 1 will tronblo you, Air G , when next you invito a total stranger to 

your luniHc, to ascertain beforehand whether ho is, or is not, a married man, 
and never again imjiose a doubtful person upon mo ” — J07 — 112. 

Wc»do not say that this is an old "Joe Miller” — but we 
have a shr(3wd suspicion that it is an old " Theodore Hook.” 
The readers of Gilbert Gurney will remember the charming 
story of Mr. Wells and his daughters (one of whom became, 
if we mistake not, Mrs. Gurney), and the dreadful blow which 
the reverend husband-hunter sustained, when he discovered, 
liial a certain captain, who had come into the neighbourhood 
to recruit, and whose attentions to one of the Miss Wellses, 
had raised a belief in the minds of papa and mamma, that ho 
Avas about to propose to the young lady, Avas in reality a husband 
and a lather. Certainly the two stories are very much alike. 
But as the author of Life in Bombay "recollects Avitnessing” 
the above scene, Ave are bound to believe either that the same 
thing happened tAvicc, or that his is the original and Hook’s 
^ the copy. 

Here is something more, illustrative of this same subject 
of husbjmd-huiiting : — • 

The bachelor civilians are always the grand aim of manoeuvring mam- 
mas ; for, however young iu the service they may be, their income is always 
vastly above that of the military man, to say nothing of the noble provi- 
sion made by the fund for their widows and children. We remember being 
greatly amused, soon after our arrival in the country, at overhearing a lady 
say, in reference to her daughter’s approaching marriage with a young civi- 
lian : “ Certainly, I could have wished my son-in-law to bo a little more 
steady , but then it is three hundred a year for my girl, dead or alive 1” 

The ball-rooms in India always present a very gay appearance, from the 
vast majority of red-coats and handsome uniforms amongst the gentlemen. 
Here, the very reverse of England, a black coat is the rarity, and is held 
in high estimation as the distinctive mark of a civilian in full dress; conse- 
quently, few mammas object to the introduction of a stranger in plain 
clothes to their daughters, whilst they would look rather diacouragingly at 
any young red-coat who presumed to make lua bow. 
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We once witnessed, with considerable glee, the discomfiture of a lodj of 
this class, on the occasion of a public ball, when, for a wonder, there was k 
superabundance of the fair sex present, and for a few minutes her daughter 
remained unasked for the approaching dance. She was beginning to look 
uneasy and fidgetty, when one of the stewards quickly made his way to 
them, accompanied by a gentleman dressed in plain clothes, who was speedi- 
ly introduced, and graciously received by both mamma aud daughter. 
The dartce went merrily on, and “ La Madre watched with delight 
the apparently animated conversation going on between the young couple, 
when it suddenly occurred to her to ask of her neighbour : 

" Who is that gentleman-like looking person dancing with Fanny ?” 

Oh ! don’t you know him ?'* said the friend ; “ he is Mr. , the 

artist, just arrived from Bombay, who takes such excellent likenesses ” 

The good lady started with dismay. A stranger from hlngland since her 
childhood, she was totally unconscious that the exercise of the fino &rts, as a 
profession, is not there considered incompatible with the position of a 
gentleman, or that the possession of talent is an universally acknowledged 
passport to the highest circles of society. With a face inllamed with an- 
ger, she hastily bouuced from her seat, and seizing upon the unfortunate 
steward, who had iutroducetl the ineligible partner, she exclaimed * 

“ Why, Captain , how could you think of bringing such a person 

to dance with my daughter ?” 

“ What can you moan. Madam ?” said the poor frightened-looking man ; 
** I mentioned his name, and thought you seemed pleased with the intro- 
duction,” ‘ 

You make mo lose all patience,” retorted the indignant lady. Of 
course, from his dress, I supposed him to be a civilian and watching for 
the termination of the dance, she approached her daug])ter, and with a 
stiff bow of cool defiance to the petrified partner, she marched her olf to 
the other side of the room — Pp. 171 — 174, 

Certainly, the first part of this contains a colloquialisni, 
stereotyped in all the presidencies of India. The joke, 
indeed, of the three hundred a year, dead or alive ” — a 
ghastly joke, by the way — is so old and so current, that we 
doubt, whether any lady in India would venture to make use* 
of the words, except in jocular reference to the old, story — 
in fact, as a quotation. If the author of Life in Bombay 
had heard the words used, as we have, there would hardly 
have been in them vh enough to amuse. As to the second story, 
we cannot help thinking that we have heard something, too, 
very much like that before. 

Our next extract is something of better quality. The 
truths contained in the following bear repetition better than 
an old story : — 

The lavish expenditure bestowed upon the table equipage and mess kit 
in general, has lately been the subject of much and deserved animadver- 
sion. However, too many voices cannot be raised in deprecation of tliis 
fast spreading evil, equally unnecessary for; the present, as it is ruinous for 
the future. In most of the Company’s regiments, the senior officers are 
maiTied men, and consequently only frequenters of the mess-table upon 
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rare 4tnd stated occasions ; others again arc permahently absent upon staff 
Jppointments; and thus it often occurs, that the only “habitues," for 
whom this magnificent display is prepared, and so large an expenditure is 
incurred, consists of a few junior lieutenants and young ensigns, whose 
enjoyment of a good dinner might possibly survive the shock of even seeing 
it served in less costly array. 

In corroboration of these remarks, we will mention a circumstance which 
came under our own observation not very long ago. We were incited by 
a juvenile ensign to inspect the unpacking of a very splendid dessert service 
jiist received from P^ngland, by the mess of the — th regiment; the glass cen- 
tre picce of which, alone, cost seventy guineas ; and upon enquiring what 
•number of officers daily attended the mess to enjoy the sight of so much 
grandeur, we wore answered : “ Oh, most of our fellows are married men, 
or away upon staff appointments ; there are only about five or six of us 
yofingsttftrs who dine here every day. But," said the youth, with an ‘ esprit* 
do-corps' look flashing from his dark eyes, “ I suppose you think we might 
put up with something less expensive?" We must candidly admit, such a 
thought did occur to us ; but with reference to the fiery glance which we 
feltVas fipon us us wo modestly cast down our eyes ; and fortunately call- 
ing to mind that “ discretion is the best part of valour," — that “ truth is 
not to be spoken at all times,” — and various such Sancho-Panza-liko 
aphorisms, wo meekly received the inferred rebuke, and took refuge in 
silence. 

Jt is all very w'ell to laugh ; but the evil is a crying one, and too serious 
in its nature to be overcome by mere ridicule. But we earnestly hope the 
day is not far distant, when the subject will be taken steadily in hand by 
the commanding officers of regiments, and a stop put to this excessive and 
unnecessary display, which is the leading cause of many a career of irre- 
trievable involvement and consequent unhappiness. Some instances have 
occurred within our own knowledge, in which the junior officers of regi- 
ments, thus shackled by heavy mess expenditure, have actually not received 
one rupee of their pay for several months ! The small surplus remaining 
from the inevitable items of Mess Bill, Military Fund, Library, and Band, 
being totally absorbed in tho extra charges for “ guest nights,” bolls, and 
“ contributions for new mess kit." 

It is evident that a regiment, taken collectively, must suffer from this 
system. In a well-principled mind the horror of debt is inherent, and 
when evenrfhe strictest self-denial is found insufficient to avert it, can it 
be a matter «f surprise, that* tho most honourably disposed amongst the 
young men should eagerly seek for any post which would remove them 
from the never-ending demands, and harassing difficulties of a regimental 
life. And thus it happens, that many a noble heart, whose example might 
diffuse a salutary influence on all around him, becomes alienated for ever 
from his corps, who are consequently deprived of the benefit, which bis ta- 
lents and excellencies bestow elsewhere. — Pp, 176 — 178. 

We may doubt whether there are many infantry regiments 
In the service, whose mess establishments are of the expensive 
character here indicated; but still the expenses of a mess, 
where there are very few members to contribute towards 
them, do fall very heavily upon young officers, who often get 
a very Flemish account of their tullauby when pay-day comes 
round. An occasional examination of the mess-bills (including 
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nil regimental funds) of a regiment, would not be beneath a 
Division General, or even aCommander-in-Chlef ; and commanef- 
iiig officers of regiments ought to be held responsible for any 
excess in the mess expenditure of the officers serving under 
them. The mess system is too good a one on the whole, for us 
to wislj to see it abolished; but it has its abuses as well as its 
uses, and we would fiiin see the former reformed. 

Here is something of another kind : — 

A lady of our acquaintance, in pathetically lamenting the groat waste 
of time incurred by receiving rnoniing visitors, gravely assured us that** 
slie had come to the determination of never relinquishing her crochet 
needle, but, to continue working undisturbed by all the entrees and exits 
of a reception day, as though her livelihood depended upon the*' velocity 
with which she plied her needle. Now this would bo by no means an 
agreeable system to establish universally in society. It is all very well for 
the ladies thus to employ themselves, whilst spending a morniqg at ^ach 
other's houses ; hut for the poor gentlemen, uninitiated in the mysteries of 
crochet, and deplorably ignorant upon the subject of knitting and netting, 
it would become a positive hardship, if, during the short half hour of 
their visit, they were to find the attention of their fair hostess distraet- 
iugly divided between the reception of her guests, and the number of long 
stitches to be squeezed into the large space, or the amount of chains to be 
crammed into the small space. Thanks to “ Punch,” we begin to be rather 
scientific in the technicalities of the art, and boldly defy all criticism upon 
the correctness of these expressions. — Pp. UMi — 200. 

For our own parts we are rather inclined to commend the 
lady, who did not wish entirely to sacrifice her mornings to 
the ‘^strenuous idleness'’ of receiving visitors. We have a 
notion, too, that ladies’ fingers and tongues can work pretty w ell 
together. 

Our next extract contains another of the author’s reminis- 
cences : — 

Ono luxury is found in the great cave, of Eleplmnta, whi;h Bombay 
with all its advantages, does not possess; that is, a spriftg of delicious 
water, which gushes through the black rock in one of the compartments 
of the cavern, where the sun’s rays have never penetrated, and falls spark- 
ling and bubbling into a etone-basin beneath. It is so cool, so pure and 
refreshing, that it is positively well worth an expedition to Elephanta only 
to drink of this fountain, especially after being long doomed to the brack- 
ish waters of Bombay. Tn fact, before the happy introduction of ice, few 
people were so rash as to venture upon a draught of unadulterated Adam’s 
ale ; consequently the consumption of wine, beer, &c., was in a much 
greater proportion than in the present day, when we possess the inesti- 
mable advantage of obtaining in a glass of iced water all the refreshment 
of a stimulant, without any injurious results. Hence the custom — now 
almost universal in Bombay — of handing round a tray covered with glasses 
of this simple beverage alone, previous to the breaking up of the family 
party for the night; and often, with great amusement, have wo watched 
the dismayed faces of out-station visitors, or newly arrived guests from 
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Fngl^nd, as tliis intoxicating draught is presented to tliem ; whilst in 
^^ntl they cast an exploring eye ovrer the tray, in the hope of detecting a 
stray hottlo of sherry lurking in one of the crowded corners. 

On one occasion in particular, wo remember dining at a small party in 
company with an English gentleman just arrived from China, and of 
ooursG still uuemancipated from the board ship habits of taking brandy 
nnd water at nights. Kather taken by surprise at the colourless appearance 
of the fluid, which a servant was offering him, he seemed for one Aistant a 
little puzzled, but in the ne.xt a bright idea appeared to flash across his 
brain, and looking benignantly into the attendant’s face, he touched one of 
the glasses, and said, inquiringly: 

, “ Milk-punch ?" 

" Na, Sahib,” replied the man. 

The countenance of the thirsty interrogator visibly fell, but as speedily 
hri^jhteiiid ns a new thought suggested itself, and with a feverish eager- 
ness ho exclaimed : 

Noyau ?” 

“ Na, Sahib,” was the imperturbable reply. 

“•Theif, what the douce is it?” roared the half-frantio man. 

“ Saliil), poonn ka paiiec by ” (It is drinking water, Sii). 

“ Oh !” groaned the victim of a hopeful delusion, sinking back exhausted 
Hilo his cliair; but with au expression of irresistible fun, he soon sprang 
up, and accosting the lady who was next to him, politely entreated her 
to partake of some refrcshiucnt, after the heat and exertion of the evening, 
waving his hand with an air of comic importance towards the long array of 
tiimblors, and as if in anticipation of her refusal, ho added : “ Pray, don’t 
bo alarmed, Madam ; it is not by any means strong ; tbe refreshment 
consists of ‘cold water!’” and in a similar strain lie did tbe honours of 
the tray round the room. 

But the most amusing part of tho story is, that after an absence of 
tvv<dvo months from Bombay, wc wero dining on our return with the same 
family ; precisely as the clock struck ten, tbe host exclaimed : 

“ IBitlor, bring the refresbnicnt,” nnd to our intense delight, the siun- 
itions was pereniptonly obeyed by tbe ajipouraiice of the majestic Mussul- 
man healing witli solemn deportment his tray of cold water !— 7^jfi 215—218. 

Wc cannot say nincli more for the good taste of tlic vic- 
tim of a Jiopcful delusion.” He certainly bad not learnt good 
manners in China. * 

The next story that we find in the volume does not illustrate 
any greater amount of good breeding : — 

AVe remember some time back being present at a farewell entertainment, 
given to an officer on the eve of his departure for Europe. Now whether 
tho spirits of tho guests wore affected by the heat of tho weather, or that the 
coming separation “ cast its shadows before,” wo cannot pretend to decide ; 
but certain it is, that the party could scarcely, with truth, be designated as 
" lively in fact, we might almost venture to pronounce it " deadly lively 
as during the hour of dinner no one seemed inclined to open their lips ; a 
solemn silence would pervade tbe whole assembly for five successive minutes 
interrupted only by the lulling hum of the punkah, as it swayed to and fro 
over our heads. 

The unusual taciturnity of tbe host at length attracted our attention, and 
on looking towards him, we plainly perceived from bis abstracted air, that 
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some mighty thought was at work within the temple of his brain : even 
whilst we gazed, the spark of intellect kindled in his eye, spread rapidfy infp 
a glow of light over his countenance, and finally exploded in a burst of em- 
pbatio eloquence us ho rose to propose tbie health of his ‘‘ honoured guest.'' 
Now, had this speech been of anything like reasonable duration, doubtless, 
the unfortunate “ denouement ” wo are about to relate would not have oc- 
curred. We all bore up manfully through the laudatory introduction ; ex- 
perienced a degree of mournful resignation as the orator dilated upon the 
loss wo must so soon sustain ; but one and all abandoned ourselves to utter 
despair, as he proclaimed his intention of giving" the deeply interesting 
details of this respected individual’s career in India.” 

It was notorious to every one in the room, that nothing could well be 
more common-place than this " respected individual's career in India;” and'* 
moreover, an uneasy consciousness stealing over our minds that his society 
had been generally considered rather an inlHction than otherwise, aiid thut it 
was just possible his departure might not be regarded exactly in the light of 
an alfliction, the reader may imagine the consternation of the company 
when, after an impressive pause, followed by a preliminary hem, our host 
thus proceeded : p 

" Gentlemen, I have ascertained from undoubted authority, that my 
esteemed friend landed in this country on the 2Ith of March 18 — , and 
early distinguished himself by his urbanity of manner, and mildness of dis- 
position: qualities, gentlemen, which must ever endear a man to those who 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance. (Hero a faint snore was audible.) 
It does not appear that any circumstances arose during the succeeding ten 
years, calculated to give him an opportunity of taking a conspicuous part : 
doubtless had such occurred, be would have been foremost in the path of 
glory; but, gentlemen, a day was approaching—” at this interesting moment, 
tlie voice of the orator was fairly overpowered by such a chorus of loud 
snores, that, with a look of consternation, he suddenly pulled up, aud gazed 
aghast at tho sight before him. 

Out of twenty guests, twelve were in a sound sleep, aud the remaining 
eight fast lapsing into a state of unconsciousness. 

To this day, we have always sturdily protested that 'twas tho punkah 
" did it.”— Pi?. 227—230. 

Bad manners, decidedly, to say the least of it — but the 
following is still worse : — 

° . , r . . . *' 

Upon one occasion, we remember arriving, under similar circumstances, 
at a friend’s house, and detecting speedily, by tho uncomfortable looks of 
the host and hostess, that something was wrong. The rooms did not appear 
to be as brilliantly lighted as usual ; and it struck us that the lady’s dress 
— though we do not pretend to be a connoisseur in such matters— was of 
a more simple description than is customary at a dinuor-parly, for which a 
week's invitation had been issued. There was, apparently, much confusion 
going on in the adjoining room ; sounds like shifting of furniture and rattling 
of crockery were distinctly heard ; and when, after a long solemn sitting, 
dinner was at length announced, we discovered with dismay, that beyond 
our own party, no other guests seemed likely to make their appearance, 
while the host's temper was too visibly discomposed to enable him long to 
conceal the fact, that calculating with certainty on the state of the weather 
being such as not even a dog would unnecessarily face, he had given 
orders two hours previously for the arrangement of a dinner en famille, 
with the snug anticipation of a quiet evening, and the enjoyment of 
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a Quarterly * This was pleasant ! but determined to make the 
best of a bad business, we set to work indefatigably to render ourselves 
as agreeable as possible ; praised every dish upon the table; pronounced 
the wines superb, and patted the ^ads of a couple of odious, ill-managed 
children, protesting they were the living images of their papa ; and oven 
emiled with a kind of ghastly hilarity, when one of the imps inserted 
his dirty fingers into our soup-plate, declaring he was ‘ playful as a 
kitten.’ But it was all in vain ; the host still looked surly and the hostess 
frightened, so there was nothing for it but to decamp the moment dinner 
was over, breathing a solemn vow never again to venture forth on a wet 
night to fulfil an engagement, unless, indeed, we were pretty well acquainted 
.with the tempers of our entertainers. 

Our Bombay readers arc the best judges of the probabilities 
of, this .story. We need not say, that the incident could not 
have occurred in Calcutta. Rain, or no rain, dinner parties go 
on here ; and if a gentleman invites friends to dinner, he is 
civil to them when they come. Perhaps they manage matters 
differently in Bombay— we are sorry for it, if they do. 

With these extracts we conclude our notice of what is 
really a very agreeable, as it is a very handsome volume. Our 
extracts have been principally of an anecdotical character, and 
have related to different aspects of Anglo-Indian Society. 
But there is much good descriptive writing in the book- 
many graphic sketches of Indian scenery, and some snatches 
of history, which are not without their value. On the whole, 
we are thankful to the anonymous (but not unknown,) author 
of Life in Bombai/, for the pleasure his volume has given us in 
perusal, and the opportunity it has afforded us of transferring 
to our pages matters of a somewhat more lively character than 
those of necessity form the general staple of the articles in 
the Calcutta Review. 


♦ Perhaps it was the Cakutta that had just come in ; in tkai case, of course there 
was some Acusp for his desiri’ig to have a quiet evening ; and we all know how 
unconsciously ** the wish is father to the thought.” 
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Art. V.— 1. East India : Superintendence of Native Religion^ 

Institutions ; and Discontinuance^ of Pecuniary Payments to 

ike support of the Idol Temple of Jaganndth : Parliamentary 

Return: August 9, 1845. Pp. 109. 

2, Idolatry (India): ParlinmcnUiry Return: August 1, 1849. 

Pp, 555, 

3. Idolatry ( India) : Parliamentary Return : May 7^ 1851. Pp, 48. 

The temple of Jagannath has obtained notoriety tlirough- " 
out the extent of Christendom. Years ago it became known 
in Europe, that upon the sca-coast of Orissa, among tliG sand- 
hills of riiri, stood a ])agoda witli a lofty tower, which millions 
of Hindus regarded with the profoundcst reverence ; and that 
this sacred temple, with its halls for worship, and portal giutrd- 
ed by colossal griffins, bad been erected centuries before, by 
one of the great rulers of Orissa, at a cost of more than half 
a million of pounds sterling. Men heard with astonidnnent, tliat 
the object of worship in this stately temple, was a hideous idol, 
seven feet in height, without kgs, with Imgc flat eyes, a ])caked 
nose, and stumps of armsj)rojcctiug from his ears, adorned with 
the emblems of the great Vishnu, and dignified with the high- 
sounding title of Lord of the whole world.” They heard, 
that about three tlioiisand brahmins were sii))ported in connee* 
tion with the temple, of whom more than six hundred were 
enrolled as the idol’s immediate attendants; while a majority 
of the others were employed in travelling through all parts of 
Hindustan, to celebrate the fame of their deity," and invite pil- 
grims to his shrine. They heard that, in extolling the won- 
ders of this Indian Mecca, the wandering priests would de- 
clare, that the whole country, within a distance of teri miles, is 
fio holy, that nil who die upon its sacred soil, are carried 
straight to the heaven of Vishiiii ; that the whole ground is 
strewed with gold and jewels ; that there is no shadow to the 
temple ; that the sound of the roaring sea, so loud at the 
temple-gate, cannot enter within the enclosure; that, of nine 
rice-vessels placed one above another in the temple kitchens, 
only the ujipermost will have its contents cooked, while the 
others remain raw ; that the idol himself consumes a thousand 
pounds of food every day, and that all can see him propel his 
gigantic car. But pity took the place of astonishment in Chris- 
tian minds, when it became well understood, that in conse- 
quence of these lying tales, and the extraordinary merit sujiposed 
to be acquired by a visit to the Sacred Land, ” vast numbers of 
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varying from 70,000 to 300,000, were annually drawn 
from all parts of India to this celebrated spot; and that of 
these, nearly a third part (of whom two-thirds, or two out 
of every nine of the whole body of pilgrims, were widows), 
journeyed through Bengal alone at a most dangerous season 
of the year, for one particular festival. Imagination pic- 
tured, what the e^^cs of JOngllshmcn had often beheld, these 
streams of pilgrims pouring into Puri, visiting with devout 
ciirnestness its sacred tanks, and dipping their feet in the rolling 
*surf, which their eyes now beheld for the first time; subjected 
to the grasping exactions of the vile pandas or priests ; 
jofiraeying liomcwarrls, laden witli heavy baskets of holy 
food travelling in heat and rain and storm, weary and foot- 
sore ; sleeping, like sheep, upon the bare road or on the 
soa^vcd * grass ; supplied hut scantily wdth food, and suffering 
deeply from fallgue and disease. Attention was roused in 
ilie most indifferent, by tales of pilgrims crushed as a voluntary 
sacrifice bcneatli the wheels of the idol’s ponderous car; while 
tiio more thoughtful dwelt with horror upon the fearful amount 
of disease, which was drawing from this celebrated pilgrimage 
an annual sacrifice of more than ten thousand lives. Indigna- 
tion was siipei’addod to pity, when Cliristians awoke to the 
ficf, that the destructive system of idolatry, In the pagoda of 
Jagannath, was maintained in efficiency by the English Govern- 
ment in India ; that they had constituted themselves the special 
guardians of the idol ; that they had laid a tax upon the 
pilgrims, from the proceeds of which they repaired the 
temple, paid the salaries of the idol’s servants, and furnish- 
ed the supplies for celebrating his great festivals ; that tlieir 
protection had made the pilgrimage safe, their patronage in- 
creased the idol’s infhmncc; that in consequence of their 
favor the pilgrims had greatly increased in number, and the 
annual profit become large. 

All this was true. But the pagoda of Jagannfith was not the 
only temple iu India, whose services and resources were main- 
tained by the gifts of the Government. This was only one of 
numerous temj)Jes, which had, by degrees, been taken under its 
fostering care, and which exhibited that Government to the 
Christian world, not merely as the royal protector, but as the 
intimate friend and patron of the Iliiida and Mahomme^n. re- 
ligions. There was, however, great advantage in haying the 
attention of the public fixed especially upon a single instance 
of the evil, and in rendering them familiar with all its details* 
The principle which proved the support of idolatry wrong in 
that instance, was applicable to All others. The evils which 
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sprang from that support in the case of Jaganndth, found tiiel^ 
parallel and new illustrations in that of other temples ; and the 
separation required between the Government and idolatry in 
the town of Puri, was the same as was needed in other parts 
of Hindustan. It was only natural, therefore, that the case of 
Jagani^ath should prove, throughout its history, a fair represen- 
tative of the whole question. When the Government con- 
nection with idolatry at Pdri was in its worst condition, it was 
worst elsewhere: when it diminished there, it diminished in other 
places ; and the unsatisfactory position, which the connection * 
has recently assumed at Jaganndth, is but an illustration of 
that which it now occupies over the whole continent of India; 

Wc propose to lay before our readers a brief statement of the 
rise of this Government patronage of the native religions, the 
extent to which it was carried ; the effects which it has prod'UC- 
ed ; the measures employed for dissolving it, and the position in 
which the question now stands. 

During its early history, the Government of India appears 
scarcely to have patronized the Hindu and Mahommedan religi- 
ons at all. Their patronage has grown with their empire, especi- 
ally in the Madras and Bombay presidencies. We see little of it, 
therefore, before the present century. Tlic power of the 
Government was at first based purely upon military force ; 
but it was felt desirable to secure by love what had been 
obtained by fear. Dread of conspiracy continually haunted 
our rulers ; and it was considered that the least slight to the 
native religions would at once rouse the fanaticism of the 
people, and set the country in a blaze. Various means were 
therefore adopted to conciliate the people, and amongst them, 
a readiness was shown to honor their temples, to endow their 
worship, and do what the natives thought necessary to promote 
its prosperity. It must be remembered also, that the chief 
officers of Government, when the connection began, belonged to a 
peculiar class. Those who, between 17 90 and 1820, possessed the 
greatest experience, and held the highest offices in India, were, 
on the whole, an irreligious body of men ; who approved of 
Hinduism much more than Christianity, and favored the 
Kor&n more than the Bible. That class of men was in 

? ower, who numbered in their ranks the bigoted Prendergasts, 
Vinings and Warings, the Hindu Stewarts and Youngs, 
that have since been reckoned such a reproach to the Christian 
name : some who hated Missions from their dread of sedition ; 
and others, because their hearts " seduced by fair idolatresses, 
had fallen to idols foul.” 

It was by just such a man, that the Governinent was first Ted 
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to 1;ake Hindu shrines into their favour in the presidency of 
Madras. Many of our readers have probably seen or heard 
of the great pagodas in the town of Conjeveram. This 
town, the golden city ” as its name implies, lies about forty 
miles to the south-west of Madras ; it contains broad streets, 
which cross each other at I'ight angles ; has several tanks, the 
sides of which are faced with stone ; and bears unusual marks of 
neatness and prosperity. In Great Conjeveram is the pagoda 
dedicated to Mahadeva. Amongst other massive buildings, 

' made of stone and engraved with all kinds of figures, it contains 
an immense tower, sixty feet broad, and two hundred feet high. 
IV)m tkis tower, which is built over the gateway, and is ascend- 
ed by nine flights of stairs, an extensive view is obtained across 
a wide-spread plain, skirted by a line of distant hills, covered 
in* pa\its with villages and rice-fields, and ornamented in 
others by shady woods and a slieet of water. Within 
the sacred enclosure is a large tank, faced with stone, in the 
centre of wliich is the great hall or mondop, supported by 
numerous pillars. At Little Conjeveram is the second pagoda, 
the temple ot Vishnu, or, as he is there termed, Devarajswami, 
* lord of the gods.’ Though not so high, nor so massive as its 
rival, it is built in a superior style, and is much more carefully 
finished. To the worshippers of Vishnu, it is of coui’se an object 
of far greater attraction than the former pagoda, and has ob- 
tained a greater name in Southern India. 'I'he hall within its 
enclosure, which is used as a resting place for travellers, is of 
immense extent ; the roof is said to rest upon a thousand pillars, 
which are curiously carved with figures of Hindu deities in 
various groups. Near the pagoda are laid out large gardens, 
adorned with beautiful trees. At a particular festival in the 
year, th» presiding deity jn this temple, we believe, goes to visit 
his powerful rival in Great Conjeveram ; and a hundred thou- 
sand worshippers are usually assenibled to take a part in the 
ceremonies of that august event Sometimes the idol walks in 
solemn procession ; sometimes he is floated round one of the 
sacred tanks, amidst the discharge of fireworks, or accompanied 
by music and songs: sometimes he mounts his immense car, and 
is drawn by some two thousand votaries to the pagoda of his 
rival. In 1795, these two pagodas attracted the notice of 
Mr. Lionel Place, the collector of the Company’s jaghire at 
Madras. He found, on examination, that their funds had been 
misappropriated; that the magnificence of their festivals and 
processions had decayed ; that the rich ornaments, which decked 
the idol, had been lost ; and that the pagoda of Little Conjeveram 
was threatened Vith total destruction, by the roots ot a tree 
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which had ^Mnsinuated” themselves into its walls. Sighing dvei; 
the decay of idolatry, and, apparently thinking, that a tem- 
ple and church were synonymous terms, Mr. Place laid a 
report before the Board of lievenne, and earnestly entreated 
the Government to tfike the temples under its own charge : 
since a moral and political sense, whether to dispose the 
‘ natives of this country to the practice of virtue, or to promote 
‘ good order by conciliating their affections, such a regard to the 
^ matter,” he deemed to be ‘‘ incumbent” upon them. His letter 
so thoroughly illustrates the notions of his day, that we quote it 
almost entire. It is little known, and at one time the 
Court of Directors put this high estimate on it, that they re- 
fused to allow its publication : a reason for which our readers 
will, doubtless, be doubly anxious to peruse it : — 

The pagoda marab explains itself to be for the support of religious 
ceremonies and public worship. In TnpiiBSore, it amounted to 48-04:tbi»; 
in Ctirangiily, to Otl-fUtbs ; and in Conjovorara, to 4G't) Itbs : the prin- 
cipal pagoda of Conjeverani receives a general marab tliroiigbout the 
jaghire, except in three porguunahs; and that of Tripessoro in three of 
them ; all the lesser pagodas enjoy luauniauis whore they are situated, and 
many also shotriuiis. 

The management of the church funds has, heretofore, been thought 
independent of the controul of Government ; for this strange reason, that 
it receives no advantage from them; but, inasmuch as it has an essential 
interest in promoting iho bapjiincss of its subjects, and as the natives of 
this country know none superior to the good conduct and regularity of 
tiioii* religious ceremonies, which are liable to neglect without the interpo- 
sition of an eiiicient authority, such controul and interference becomes 
indispensable. Jn a moral and political sense, whether to dispose them to 
the practice of virtue, or to promote good order and subordination, by 
conciliating their alfections, a regard to this matter, 1 think, incumbent. 
So forcible was the cflect of oven a short attention which 1 was able to 
give to it, that at the late Conjevoram feast, which, from a want of it, had 
always been interrupted by tends and competitors, the greatesj-, harmony 
subsisted ; opposite pretensions were accommJdated and compromised ; and 
no part of the festival, to whicli crowds from all parts of India assembled, 
suffered the smallest obstruction. Testifying so fully as the circumstunco 
does, the good effects of indulgence to the religious prejudices of the 
natives, 1 do not hesitate giving, as my opinion, that the managers of tbo 
church funds should be chosen from among the most respectable and sub- 
stantial natives that arc to ho found, and who, I imagino, are the most ready 
to accept the trust ; that several of the present, tillhoiigli appointed by tlie 
Board, and because being men of no property, they embezzle the funds 
under their care, should be set aside; that the accounts of expenditure 
should be, at all times, open to the inspection of llio circar; and thattlieJloard 
should take into their serious oousiderutioii the repairs that are ab.$oIuteIy 
requisite to the principal pagodas of the country,' narticularly those of 
universal 'resort at Oonjeveram. In every country, altliough funds may be 
assigned for keeping in repair and preventing the decay of places of public 
worship, they will occasionally require and receive the effectual aid of the 
existing Govornmont; yet none of those now in alliiaioiu, have participatjid 
of its bounty since the EngUsli have had a footing in India. That they 
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are in a ruinous condition may, therefore, be inferred from hence ; but the 
^aot cannot be more Clearly demonstrated : and ho<y loudly relief is called 
for, when I mention that the sacred temple, where the idol is deposited, at 
J.ittle Conjeveram, is threatened with total destruction by the roots of a 
tree which are insinuating themselves through the walls, and cannot be 
eradicated, hut by incurring an expense, for a necessary ceremony, of, per- 
haps, f)00 pagodas, wliich the funds are not able to bear. Several of the 
other buildings are also in an equally ruinous condition, and some utterly 
destroyed. 

J cannot tahe a more proper occasion than this, to represent a subject 
which, I should hope, only required it in order to obtain the relief which 
J am about to solicit. The Little Conjeveram pagoda formerly received, and 
’ continued to receive, after the accession of the present Nabob, and even 
after the grant of the jaghire, a very considemble marah and some sliot- 
n¥ns iri^niany parts of his country; hut since the war of 1780, these have 
been entirely taken away from it. Whether or not, this circurnstance nmy 
be known to the Nabob, lam not informed ; but as I can hardly think that be 
would williliold, on a proper representation, wdiat 1ms immortalized preced*- 
inp> ]irint'es, — that he would be the l)r.st to destroy the benevolent end for 
winch It vvas instituted — and that bo is not sensible of the self-satisfaction 
wliicb so laudably arises from promoting the general happiness of the ])f*o- 
plo whom he governs ; so 1 would wish to engage the good offices of the 
]^oard and of Government, to intercede fora restoration of the advantages 
which these pagodas anciently enjoyed. The maginlicence of the festivals, 
and processions of this celebrated pagoda, is miserably fallen off for 
want of them, and the rich ornaments which decked tlie idol, but were lost 
during the war, have, on account of the poverty of the church, never been 
replaced. 

The gifts of pilgrims and others, at tho anniversary festivals at Triva- 
loro and PeddHf»olhiin, have, lieretoforo, been collected and appropriated to 
the uses of Government : they are, however, trifling, together not amount- 
ing to much more than 000 pagodas per Riinum ; and it would, be 
a liberal sacrifice to allow them to be added to tbo church funds, 
or disbursed in such a manner, for the benefits of tho cliuvch, as the 
circar may direct; wilh whom, 1 wmuld, nevertheless, recommend that 
the collection sliould lemain. 

i have already said much upon tho subject of repairing the pagodas, 
and, perliaps, no stronger inducement could he held out for the attainment 
of tho end proposed, (tho ^e-building of towns.) When completed, the 
tanks will, for many years, he monuments of British dominion in India ; 
and it w'ould be a jiity that the same spirit of liberality should not ho ex- 
tended to other objects, uniting to accomplish the same public benefit. — 
Friend of India, 1831). 

We need not comment upon this lamentable letter, nor on 
the principles which it advocates. The Government listened 
to Mr. Place’s recommendation ; and the chief pagoda, in 1796, 
was, with some others in the same district, taken under 
the collector’s charge. 

Not content, however, with securing this high patronage, 
Mr. Place endeavoured, by personal exertions, to render its 
services efficient. He laid out the garden still attached to the 
temple ; he himself presented offerings at the shrine ; and to 
this day, the bfahmins there (who call themselves church- 
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wardens/*!) exhibit his offerings to their visitors. The principle 
once established, that the Government might, and even ought? 
to interest itself in the prosperity of Hindu temples, the 
application of it to other cases, as their territory extend- 
ed, was easy and natural. Step by step, therefore, they pro- 
ceeded, without misgivings, without qualms of conscience, 
committing themselves more and more to the support and 
maintenance of idolatry, compromising their consistency, 
and bringing disgrace upon their name. We shall not enu- 
merate the particulars of this course ; but shall merely refer 
to a few illustrations of its working, and the extent to which 
it was carried. ^ 

In the Presidency of Bengal, the temple of BoidyoriSth or 
Deoghur^ in Birbhdm, was the first to which the attention of 
Government was drawn. This temple is one of the largest in 
Bengal ; at one time three hundred and fifty priests werc sup- 
ported in ease and plenty from its gains ; in ten districts its 
endowment included the rent of ninety-five villages; and its total 
revenues were estimated at forty thousand rupees a year. When 
the English took the country, they found that two- thirds of the 
income belonged to the Government, and accordingly received 
their share, as the Mahomedan rulers had done before them. 
But in 1791, the priests wishing to secure the whole for 
themselves, pleaded that their temple was very poor, and 
requested the Government to give up their share to them. No 
doqbt fraud was employed in the transaction, but their request 
was acceded to^ Still the Governor-General retained a veto 
on the appointment of the ojah or chief priest : this veto was, 
however, rarely exercised ; and when, on one occasion, a quarrel 
arose about the appointment of a priest named Sorbanondo, Lord 
William Bentinck withdrew altogether from the strife. In 1837, 
this priest died, and two claimants app^red for the office. An 
enquiry into the matter was instituted by the collector, Mr. 
Stainforth ; he found that an extraordinary amount of pecula- 
tion and villainy had ,been committed by the late priest find 
his family ; that they had taken offerings worth a lakh of rupees, 
had alienated twenty-two villages from the temple endow- 
ments, had assaulted pilgrims, broken down the houses of 
their opponents, and engaged constantly in affrays. After 
ascertaining these facts, the Governor-Generlil adhered to the 
resolution of his predecessor ; refused to exercise his power in 
the appointment of the priest, and thus left the temple and its 
votaries to manage their own affairs. 

The first place, at which the Government connection with 
idolatry was rendered complete and profitable, was Gayd, 
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Tli^ spot is considered, by every liinou, sacred in the highest 
flegree, and pilgrims visit it in irametise numbers. Here they 
offer funeral cakes to the manes of their ancestors, and perform 
a variety of ceremonies calculated to secure their complete 
happiness in the heaven of Vishnm It is fabled, that here an 
immense giant, from whom the place is named. Was attacked 
by Vishnu, but could not be concjnered. He consented, how- 
ever, to go down to hell, at Vishnu’s request, provided he 
pressed him there with his foot. The god did so, and the 
• mark of his foot (called the Vishnu-pad) remains upon the 
rock to this day. Near this mark, the object of their devout 
adoration, the Hindus place their cakeS and other offerings : 
and when doing so, repeat the name of some dead friend or 
relative, who passes, in consequence, direct to heaven. Con- 
siderable gifts are sometimes presented. On one occasion, the 
Raja of Nagporc filled the small silver enclosure round the foot- 
mark with rupees, thus making a gift to the temple of about 
£30,000. There arc aaicT to be in Gayd, 1,300 families 
of priests, having 6,500 houses, where the pilgrims lodge. 
These priests, called Gai/dwafs, conduct the pilgrims to all 
the holy places about the town; they arc said to be very 
oppressive, and to take from the pilgrim not only what 
he has, but to demand promissory notes for payments at future 
periods, after his return home. As they have travelling pilgrim- 
hunters, who journey to the boundaries of Northern IndLa, 
and become acquainted with all the chief villages and towns 
which it contains, they readily obtain the inofiey, and induce 
thousands of other pilgrims to visit the shrine. It is not 
known, at what period, or under what circumstances, the Go- 
vernment first laid a tax upon the Gayti pilgrims. It must, 
howeveri* have been fixed very soon after their possession of 
the country, for we find it in operation in 1790. Mr. Harring- 
ton, in his Analysis of the Bengal Regulations, speaks of it 
thus : — 

Tn-a statement from the collector at Gaya, dated July, 1790, the rates of 
duty paid by pilgrims for permission to perform their religious ceremonies, 
chiefly in honour of deceased ancestors, at the river Phulgo or adjacent 
places, were stated to vary from six annas to twelve rupees, cloven annas, 
throe pie. The duty of Government is independent of donations to ,the 
O'tyuwdls, or \)riests. Ever since the city of Gaya becarao famous for its 
sanctity, it lias been the custom of its brahmins to travel through atl 
countries where the Hindu religion prehails ^ in search of pilgrims, 
donations are considered the property of the gayawal, through whose 
means they aro brought. These contributions have ever been a source of 
considerable wealth, and are the property of those, tvho, but fo^ them, 
would, probably, never have visited Gaya. When a pilgrim arrives, his 
gaydivdl, or religiou«f father, conducts him to the daroga, or superintending 
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ollicer of the sayev collections (viz., pilgrim-tax. Ac.,) and explains tOftbim 
the coromonies which the pilgrim is desirous of performing ; after which aa 
order, specifying tho names of the pilgrim and gaydwal, as also the cere- 
monies, is made out tinder the official seal and signature of the collector, 
authorizing the performance of the ceremonies At tho time of delivering 
this order, tho duty (to Government) is paid, which varies according to 
tho number and nature of the rites performed. 

From the very outset, tho GovernmcTit made a large profit 
out of this pilgrim-tax. From 1790 to 180.5, the pilgrims were 
on an average 18,000 annually ; immediately after they rose to 
28,000 : and are now said to he at least 100,000 a year. The ‘ 
security of the roads, uiid<u* the English rule, the introduction 
of the Englisli jioliee system, tlic regulation of the pcaymenJs, 
with other causes, tended to produce this increase. Tho net 
receipts of coarse rose with it. They increased from about 
£16,000 to £2,‘h000, and eventually to £30,000 a year. .At 
one time, Mr, Law reduced the rates, as a tradesman lowers the 
price of his goods to increase the number of his customers. As 
a consequence he had the sathfadion of seeing that his efforts 
^ were not unsucces.sriil ; while great and progre.woe Increase in 
^ the amount of the sayer collections, under the circumstance of 
* dmmished rates, evinces the sound and attractive policy of the 
^ measure he adopted.” The only charges upon the gross re- 
ceipts were tho small expense of collection ; a commission to 
the Collector of one per cent. ; to the Raja of ten per cent, ; 
and an annual donation (after 1815) of £1,200 to a native hos- 
pital in Calcutta. The tax, therefore, yielded from the first 
almost pure gain, and that to a large amount. 

The pilgrim-tax at Piui was first established by the Mahom- 
medan rulers of the countiy, whose antipathy to Jagannath, 
and dislike of his worship, were j)cculiarly strong. The Mah- 
rattas, who were Hindus in religion, adopted the sam? system, 
and for nearly fifty years, realized from the tax a profit, varying 
from two to five lakhs of rupees a year ; the expenses of 
the temple, taken from that income, amounted annually to 
about twenty thotisand rupees. In 1803, the province of Orissa 
was taken possession of by British troops, whose conquest of 
the country was ^ a very easy achievement.’ Aware of the 
estimation in which the temple of Jagann^th was held. 
Lord Wellesley, then Governor-General, commanded Colonel 
Campbell to employ every possible precaution to preserve 
‘ the respect due to the pagoda, and to the religious j)re- 
‘ judices of the brahmins and pilgrims ; to afford the pilgrims 
^ the most ample protection, and to treat them with every mark 
‘ of consideration and kindness.” Anxious to deal tenderly with 
the religiotis institutions of the country, he adde^ : it will not be 
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^ acWisable, at the present moment, to interrupt the system which 

prevails for the collection of the duties levied on pilgrims 

‘ At the same time, you avIU be careful not to contract with the 
‘ brahmins any engagements which may limit the power of the 
^ British Government to make such arrangements with respect 

' to the pagoda as may hereafter be deemed advjsable.’^ 

The troops sliortly after entered Puri ; the greatest order pre- 
vailed, and the brahmins were perfectly satisfied. A few days 
later, Mr. Melville, the Civil Commissioner of the province, 

• wrote to the Governor-General, explaining the system which 
Iiad prevailed in the management of the temple during the 
rije of, the Mahrattas, and enquired what were the orders. of 
Government in relation to them. Lord Wellesley replied in 
general terms, that if the tax had ceased, he did not wish it to be 
ver^iwe^J; if it Ind not ceased, it was to continue under 
the contiol of the civil local authority: he declined, however, 
to finin a Jinal arranfjement for the regulation of tlic temple,” 
until he had been ‘‘ furnished with a detailed statement” of the 
system lliat had formerly prevailed. Before that statement 
could be furnished, ll)e brahmins of the temple came forward 
in a body, and begged that the customary advance” might bo 
given for the approaching festival; tliat the Misiial donation’ 
miglit be continued ; and that the former tax might be 
renewed in order to reimburse the Government, They ap- 
prehended that if these donations were denied, in addi- 
tion to the great distress it will occasion, the pagoda will be 
deserted.” The reply of the Governor-General, (May 4, 1804,) 
contained in tlie “ Parliamentary Keturn” of 1845, so clearly 
states his views upon the whole question, that we quote the 
paragraph entire : — 

Til flis ^Excellency’s instructions to you for the establisliment of tho 
nulhoiity of the Bvitisli Government in the province, he directed that all tho 
collections levied on tho pilgrims proceeding to Jaf2[anniUb should be 
abolished. Groat oppressions had been exercised by tho Mahratta Govern- 
ment in levying these collections, and as it was impracticable to inquire into 
tbem, or to reform them, during tho progress of the British army in the 
conquest of the province; his Kxeellency in Council, judged it to be prefer- 
able to order a general abolition of these duties in the first instance, instead ' 
of attempting to regulate thorn under the principles of their original esta- 
hliehment, leaving it for future consideration whether these duties should 
he wholly or partially established under a better regulated system of col- 
lection. From the information of the first commissioner on this subject, 
His Kxeellency in Council is satisfied that it will bo, in every pojnt of view, 
advisable to establish moderate rates of duty or collection on the pilgrims 
proceeding to perform their devotions at Jagaiinath. Independently of 
tho sanction afforded to this measure by the practice of the late Hindu 
Government in Cuttack, the heavy expense attendant on the repair of the 
pagoda^ and on the fAaintenmce of the establishment attached Idity render it 
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neocssary, from considerations connected nith the public rcsotiices, that finds 
should he provided for defraying this expense. His Excellency also undcP- 
stands, that it will bo consonant to the wishes of the brahmins attached to 
tho pagoda, as well ns of the Hindusin general, that a revenue should he raised 
by Government f rom the pagoda. The establishment of this revenue will 
bo considered, both by the brahmins and the persons desirous of performin" 
the pilgrimage, to afford them a permanent security that tho expenses of 
the pagdda will be regularly defrayed by Government, and that its attention 
will always bo directed to the protection of tho pilgrims resorting to it, 
although that protection would be afforded by tho Oovernmeut under any 
circumstances There can bo no objection to thoBritisliGovornmcnt s availing 
iteolf of these opinions for the purpose of relieving itself from a heavy.* 
annual expense, and of providing funds to answer the contingent charges of 
the religious institutions of tho Hindu faith maintaiued by tho British Go 
vernment His Excellency in Council therefore desires you will* proct;ed 
without delay to establish duties, to bo levied from the pilgiiins proceeding 
to dttgaiinutli, taking advice of tho principal officiating brahmins attached 
to tho pagoda, as to tho rates which may be collected from tho several des- 
criptions of pilgrims without subjecting them to distress or inconVcnionce. 
Previously, however, to the collection or arrangement of any duty on pil- 
grims proceeding to Jaganndth, you will report tho rates of duty, and tho 
rules under which you may propose to levy them, for tho consideration of 
the Governor-General in Council, under whose further instructions you will 
bo empowered to regulate this important question." 

Thus was established the celebrated Pilgrim-Tax; and 
thus was begun a system, which has done more to make the 
East India Company unpopular among religious men in Eu- 
rope, than any other proceedings of their Government. It has 
given them a surplus of about £200,000 ; but this large sum 
has been far outweighed by the vexation and trouble to which 
it gave rise ; by the obloquy which fell upon their name, and 
by the insult they have ottered by their patronage of idolatry to 
the God of Providence, who had placed them in their throne of 
j)owcr. It has been urged by some, that Lord AVcllesley 
pledged himself to endow the temple for ever, withopt speci- 
fying as a condition that the expenditure of Government 
should be repaid by a tax. This question has, however, been 
finally set at rest. In the Return” for 1845, It appears, that 
excepting two in^viduals, all the highest officers of the Bengal 
Government, including the Supreme Council and the Board 
of Revenue, decided after an amjdc discussion of both sides 
of the case, that no unconditional pledge was given ; that 
the annual donation and the j)ilgrim-tax were parts of the 
same system, being mutually dependent upon one another ; 
and that when the Government gave up the one, it could, at the 
same time, give up the other. The letter of Lord Wellesley 
above quoted, taken in connection with the j)etItion of the 
temple brahmins, can, we think, admit of no other construction. 

A system of Regulations was soon after framed, and became 
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]aw#in 1806. Entrances into the sacred city of Puri were es« 
ftiblished, and barriers built up. A superintendent of the tem- 
ple was appointed, and various managers, called purchas, were 
associated with him in his duties. The priests of the temple 
were registered. All the various officers and servants of the 
idol were duly organized ; lists of them were madp out ; 
and their salaries settled. It may be interesting to know 
what duty these officers were required to perform. Among them 
were the khdt sdj rnecapd who makes Jagannath’s bed; the 
• dkluhid mecapy who lights his lamps; and the talah purchas^ 
who guard him while he sleeps. There were the pasiipdlahy 
who w|ikcs him; the chdngra mccap^ who keeps his clothes; 
the mulih prakhyalohy who washes his face and presents his 
tooth-pick ; the pandasy who give him food and prepare his 
betel-npt, and the hhantiydy who tells him the time of day. 
There were the daitjja to paint his eyes ; the nagadhya to wasli 
his clothes ; the chattarua to carry his umbrella, and the tarasi 
to carry his fan. There were the priests to worship him, wav- 
ing lus lamps and holding his looking-glass ; the poor degraded 
dancing girls ; the cookvS that prepare holy food,” and the mu- 
sicians that play for his delight. All were appointed, maintained, 
jukI paid under the direct authority of tlie East India Company: 
aj)parcntly without one qualm of conscience, or one thought of 
what the Government was really doing! The pilgrims, by the 
same regulations, were divided into classes, and the fees and 
privileges of each class defined. Even the low castes, who are 
not permitted to enter the temple, but can only visit tlie holy 
places in the neighbourhood, were also duly pointed out by 
Government authority. Certificates and passes were all jud- 
vided, in the most business-like manner; and exceptions to the 
tax distwictly defined. Here is a copy of the pilgrim’s pass : — 

A U , inliahilant of in the district of , u* entitled to perform 

the cuMomanj ceremonies, under charge of durifig days, that 

is to say, from the day of the month of — — • until the — day 

of the month of ; and for that period you afford to the holder 

hereof free access to the temple of Jaganndth. At the expiiation of the 
period granted, you will return the license into the office of the collector oj 
tax. 

It was soon found that the })andas, or priests, who officially 
conducted the pilgrims about Pfiri, required a special fee for 
themselves, apart from the usual tax : and with the consent 
of the Governor-General, a scale of fees was fixed and publish- 
ed for general information. This plan having been abused, 
the Government resolved that the pilgrims should pay the 
pandas’ fee to the collector; and that the total amount 
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thus gathered should be divided among the ^ purharis 
pandas, in such proportion as tliey were entitled to, from 
the number of pilgrims which each had induced to 
undertake the pilgrimage. This was a direct premium upon 
the pilgrimage, and it soon increased tlie number both of 
agents^ and of victims. Colonel Phipps says of it: One of 
‘ the principal natives related, that a piirhari, in 1 ( S 21 , detached 
^ a hundred agents to entice pilgrims, and had the ensuing year 
^ received the premium iov four ihousaml pilgrims. He was at 
‘ that time busily om'^loy^Himnstructingahimdrcdadditionalagents '* 
^ in all the mysteries of this singular trade, with tlic intention 
^ of sending them into the I ' pper-provinces of r>engal.r The 
custom of the pandas was to go and stay a while in a 
place, and provide themsclvc with lists of all the rich men and 
of their Incomes ; that on a visit to Puri, they might he mrdc 
to pay properly. It is said that they possess registers of rich 
men all over India, prepared in this way. 

As at Gayd,, from the time when the Puri pilgrim-tax 
fell under the charge of the Government, the number of 
pilgrims began steadily to increase. It varied much in differ- 
ent years, according as the time of the great festivals fell 
more or less into unfavourable seasons of the year ; but the 
average can be seen to have steadily enlarged. The opening 
of the new road in 1813 , and the additional security given to 
travellers under the English Government, greatly contributed 
to it. In some years it was 70,000 : in others ] , 30 , 000 . In 
1825 , an extraordinary year, the number is said to have been 

2 . 25.000 at the car festival alone; and the nett receipts of the 
tax were £ 27 , 000 . At present the number of pilgrims varies 
between 80,000 and 2 , 50 , 000 . The Government revenue from 
this tax was never very great, the cxpquscs being comperratively 
large. The total gain from 1812 to 1828 seems to have been nearly 
£100,000; or about £6,000 a year. We need not detail the 
items of expense, on which part of the proceeds of the tax 
was consumed : the total cost seems to have been about Rs. 

50.000 annually, in addition to the red, yellow, green, and 
purple broad-cloths sent from tlie Company’s ware-houses in 
Calcutta. We will only add, that the Collector’s care was 
extended to the brute creation, as well as to the Hindu priests ; 
and that on one occasion the following humiliating letter was for- 
warded by him to the Supreme Government : — 

T have the honor to acquaint you, that Ram Buksh and Rnm Hutf^ur, 
pilgrims, presented a serviceable elephant to Jagannatfi, and two hundred 
rupoos for its expenses, which last about six months. The god's establishment 
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/s si% elephants ! At or before the end of six months, it will be necessary 
i'9r Government, either to order the elephant to he disposed of, or appoint 
some fund for its support, should it he deemed advisable to keep it for Jagan- 
natlhs user — Parliamentary Papers, 1813. 

A third pilgrim-tax was established by the Government at 
Allahabad. This place, called by the Hindus Prayag, is 
deemed peculiarly holy, being situated at the junction*of the 
Ganges, and Jumna rivers. Here the Hindus assemble in 
great numbers to bathe, under the guidance of the brahmins 
the place, called prayagwals, who instruct them in the 
retpiisitc ceremonies. They also have their heads and bodies 
shaved, believing, that for every hair which falls into the stream, 
they ar8 promised a million years’ residence in heaven. At o1ne 
time four hundred barbers were supported by this shaving- 
system. About the year 1810, the Government began to levy 
a t?ix oh the crowds of pilgrims that gathered at this place. 
The tax was one rupee for a man on foot ; two rupees for a 
])ilgrim in a carriage, and twenty rupees for one with an 
elephant. All other fees were prohibited. The barbers were 
registered, and bound, under a penalty of fifty rupees, or three 
months^ impruonment^ not to shave any one, who was without the 
collector’s pass. Gates and barriers were erected at various 
parts of the town : and even a military force stood prepared, on the 
collector’s application, to prevent pilgrims entering the place 
without paying the fee. Unlike the willing brahmins of Ptiri, 
the praydgwals of Allahabad were very much dissatisfied with the 
tax ; and in various waya endeavoured to thwart the plans and 
purposes of the Government. Their opposition, however, was 
futile: the tax remained till 1840. The nett receipts for sixteen 
years, from 1812 to 1827, amounted to £100,000, or about 
£10,000 a year. 

It is a singular fact, characteristic of the Government con- 
nection with idolatry in the Bengal Presidency, that the above 
pilgrim-taxes were almost the only religious sources from which 
the Government obtained a money profit. It will be useful, 
therefore, to settle the question of profit at once. ^ The excep- 
tions are the Pagoda of Tripetty, and a small pilgrim-tax at 
Dharwar, of which we shall speak when wo refer to ^ the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay. The exact sums received 
year by year, cannot be stated exactly in every case ; as 
even the ^^Parliamentary Keturns” have failed to draw the 
5«ccret from the archives of the India House : but the receipts 
of several years have been published, and from them tlie 
average of unknown years can be calculated. After careful 
cxamuiation of different accounts, which, on the whole, well 
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agree, we have drawn out the following table, and believe,j,It to 
be a fair approximation to the real truth : — 


GOVERNMENT PROFIT FROM IDOLATRY. 


] . — Jaganncith, 

From 1810 to 1830 inclusive 

1831 „ 1839 at an aver- ( 

. ago of Sa. Rs. 01,101... i 


Sa. Rs. 
12,83.130 

5,40.909 


2 —Onyd 

From 1803 to 1830 inclusive 

„ 1790 „ 1802 „ at an aver- 1 

age of Sa. Rs. l,91,or)() j 
„ 1831 „ 1839 ditto 2,10,000 


18,33,039 

53,49,570 
21,83,728 
18,90,000 , 


JO 

203,071 


4 


97,23,307 ™ 1,080,307 


3 . — A Jlnhahad, 

From 1812 to 1828 inclusive 159,129 

„ 1810 „ 1811 ,, at an aver* ) lonon 

age of iJO.OOO ] 

„ 1829 „ 1839 ditto ditto... 99,000 


4—7 'ripe t ty Pagoda . £ 

From 1812 to 1828 inclusive 205,000 

,, 1800 ,, 181 1 ,, at an aver- ? . nnn 

agoofX10,000 S 

„ 1829 1.0 1842 „ of X* 8,000 112,000 


0 — Dharu ar and Puna. 

Pilgrim-tax and olforings for 30 years, at X990 


270,422 


437,000 

29,700 


Total... X 2.027,707 


In other parts of the Bengal presidency, the Government 
has troubled itself very little with the direct patroiinge of 
Hindu temples. One or two facts, however, may be* noticed 
here, especially as they do not appear in any of the Parliamen- 
tary Returns,” About the time when the Puri pllgrim-tax was 
first established, the temple of Sitardm, at Cuttack, was also 
taken under Government patronage, and received an annual 
donation. In 1837, the Government hesitated to pay the sum 
any longer, and enquired into the ground upon which it was 
claimed. The Collector acknowledged that there was no record 
of how or why it was first granted, but recommended that, as its 
discontinuance would appear like a breach of faith, it should 
still be paid. A brahmin told the Rev. W. Bampton, in 1823, 
that there were eighty priests, including himself, in the city of 
Cuttack, who each received five rupees a month from the 
Government. 
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Another instance, but perfectly singular in its character, 
furnished at Hidjelfy near the mouth of the Ganges, one of 
tlie great depots of the Company’s salt manufacture. A 
missionary travelling through the district, in 1843, came to a 
market, where tliez'c were eight or nine salt golahs or store* 
houses, with a Hindu temple. The pujari or priest was very 
civil, and shewed him in one of the golahs an image ofLalsshmi, 
the Hindu goddess of fortune, which he was about to worship, in 
order to secure the Company’s trade in salt against loss. He 
• said, that both his orders and his pay came from the Agent, and 
that the custom of oftcring worship in tlic empty store-rooms 
layl exjsted for years. Enquiry liaving been made by tJie 
authorities, it was found that among the regular payments 
of the salt agency, were included monthly payments to a 
nuyibci; of brahmins, whose names were duly registered ; 
and that among the advances for the manufacturejof salt, were 
advances to those brahmins for Hindu worship. It was 
found also, that at the opium agency in Behavy the same custom 
Iiad prevailed; that among the advances to the cultivators at 
the hegmning of the opium season, payments to brahmins were 
regularly included; and that when the first opium boats of 
I'aeh season ivcrc despatched to Calcutta, a special donation 
was made to brahmins to secure their safe arrival. These 
items had been paid for many years as mere matters of course. 

It gives us great pleasure to add, that very recently they 
have been entirely put a stop to. 

So far the cases described refer to the support of idolatrous 
shrines, by regular payments for their current expenditure. 

A few cases of a different nature have occurred. It has some- 
times been a custom for the Governor-^ General, and other high 
officers •of State, when arriving in the neighbourhood of 
celebrated shrines, to visit theniy and offer them presents. Thus 
Lord Auckland, in 1<S39, visited Brindaban, and other places in 
that sacred neighbourhood, so well known as the scenes where 
the chief events in the history of the idol Krishna are laid. 
At Brindciban he is said to have given Ks. 200 to one idol, 
and Rs. 700 to others: at Muttra to have given Its. 1,500 ; 
at Radhakund, Rs. 500 ; at Govordhon, Rs. 500. Other 
Governor-Generals, and their highest officers, have followed 
this example when visiting Amritsir, Jw^ilamukhi, and other ^ 
similar places. It has been said in defence of such donations, 
that they are only a fee to the temple officers, who oblig- 
ingly conduct the authorities over the shrine : and stand 
on the same footing as the world-renowned fees at Westmins- 
ter Abbey and St. Paul’s. We admit that they may be made 
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with the best intentions, and in accordance with English 
oudtoin. But the question to be examined is, what do native© 
think of them ? We must look at the gifts from their point of 
view, and not from our own. In the case of Lord Auckland, 
this was made very clear. The Chandrika newspaper boasted 
of his visits: described His Lordship as accompanied by a 
J;irge train of officers, and elephants and troops ; as standing 
at a proper distance to inspect the idol through a telescope, and 
as having given “ thousands of rupees for the service of the 
idol.” The editor also praised llis Lordship for his holiness ; , 
hinted that he had gone to the temples because of the war 
in China ; and declared that such a ruler must conquer every 
thing. Surely no Governor-General can wish foV such 
an interpretation of what he considers to be an act of English 
courtesy. 

Another illustration of an indirect maintenance of the Hin- 
du and Mahornmedan religions is furnished by the Oriental 
Colleges established by the Government. The Madrissa Col- 
lege in Calcutta was established by Warren Hastings. lie 
had in view the preservation of Mahornmedan literature in the 
Persian and Arabic languages ; the instruction of young men 
who were willing to study that literature ; and especially the 
production of a body of men who should be qualified ex- 
pounders of the Mahornmedan laws. As the administration of 
justice was, in his time, in the hands almost entirely of Musal- 
nian officers ; and as the Company’s Criminal Ilegulations had 
not yet superseded the ancient modes of administering justice 
and the principles of Mahornmedan law, one object of the 
establishment of the College was truly practical. The Benares 
Sanskrit College was the first that was established for the pro- 
motion of Hindu learning, and was intended to cjpnciliate 
the Hindus, by providing means fc/f prosecuting the study 
of their ancient shastras. In 1811, the members of the 
Supreme Council recorded it as their opinion : “ That there 
' could be little doubt that the prevalence of the crimes of 
‘ perjury and forgery were in a great measure ascribable, 

‘ both in Hindus and Musalmans, to the want of due instruc- 
* tion in the moral and religious tenets of their respective 
^ faiths they therefore resolved to support two new colleges, 
at Tirhfit and Nuddea. These colleges were confined exclu- 
sively to the promotion of Oriental studies for many years: 
their value in the practical improvement of the minds and lan- 
guage of the natives at large diminishing with their age. Eng- 
lish studies were, for a time, introduced into the Calcutta San- 
skrit College ; but were again expelled, to the great joy of all 
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the#pandit3 and stipendiary students. The medical classes of 
tliat college and the Madrissa gave place to the Medical Col- 
lege. Lord William Bentinck next abolished the stipends of the 
students : but his successor, fearing the utter destruction of 
both institutions, partially revived the stipend system by founding 
numerous scholarships to be held by deserving students^ The 
measures of Lord W. Bentinck produced great excitement among 
the Calcutta Musalmans, and they presented a petition to Go- 
vernment, signed by 8,312 persons, praying that their college 
• might not be destroyed; but that the Government, to preserve 
its own fame, and to ensure its own stability^ would maintain it 
stUl. As philological institutions, tending to preserve a know- 
ledge of the ancient languages of India, and the literature exist- 
ing in these languages, none can object to their preservation. As 
to tjieir, utility in improving the vernaculars, in raising up a bet- 
ter class of teachers for village schools, or books for the use of 
such schools, many who know their past history will doubt. 
But as far as they become means of teaching the errors and 
follies of the Koran, the Vedas and the Purans ; as far as they 
tend, by the conveyance of their musty learning, to pervert 
men’s reason and moral powers, and to turn them into living 
mummies, they can only be viewed as positively perpetuating 
an injury to society. So much for the lower Provinces of the 
l^rcsidcncy of Fort William. 

In tlie North Western Province, or Presidency of Agra, the 
Government was singularly free from interference with native 
religious institutions. In a few cases, however, such interference 
M as more or less exercised down to the year 1845. 

In the city of Deldi, a few mosques were placed under the 
collector’s charge, and his attention was occupied with much 
detail ii> the manageme^jt of servants and arrangements for 
lights. He also had to gather the revenue of certain shops, 
and superintend its expenditure. In Chunar, the Government 
had a share in appointing the head mullah of a mosque ; and 
at Mirzapore bore the troublesome responsibility” of guarantee- 
ing the payment of some pensions connected with the Thug tem- 
ple of Binddchal. Near Agra, the collector retained, under his 
charge, the beautiful tomb of Sheikh Suleira Clnsti, the friend 
of the Emperor Akbar. He interfered, however, in no way with 
the religious ceremonies carried on there > the engineer officers 
attending solely to the repairs of the shrine, one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in Upper India. In Kumaon, the 
rawuls of the temples of Badrindth, Kedarnath and Gopeswar, 
received a kind of investment to their office, on political grounds. 
The temple of Sriniigur, with its numerous dancing women, 
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and that at Uadrin^th, with its marble idol dressed in gold 
cloth, received gifts of money: and at a few shrines a small 
sum of money was collected, which was devoted to a dispensary 
for the poor. From a letter of H. M. Elliot, Esq., Secretary to 
the SiidderBoard of Revenue in 1841, it appears that the sum of 
money paid by the Government to institutions connected with 
the Hindu and Mahommedan religions, amounted to £11,047 
annually. Of this, £10,321 were given in continuation of 
grants bestowed by former Goveimments, The money was thus 
distributed ; — 


Payments in the North West Provinces. 


l>XVIS10N. 

[British Grant ^Funner Grant. 

Total. 

\Mahomtdans. | 

li Indus 

Delhi 

5, 470 

15 

(> 

4,215 

0,002 

0 8,500 

1,005 

Mirut ... 

300 

0 

0 

II, 040 

41,320 2 

8;30,333 

10,280 

Kumaon . 

... 



11,810 7 

11,810 


11,810 

Uoliilcund 

094 

0 

5 

11,085 9 

12,070 

7,702 4 

5,277 

Agra 

• « « 


,, 

17,001 II 

17.001 

1,727 15 

10,203 

Allahabad 

175 

0 

0 

8,582 0 

8,757 

1,08.5 5 

7,072 

Benares...! 

240 

3 

0 

3,200 4 

3.458 

2,028 2 

530 

Saugor ...| 

03 

0 

0 

a. 300 4 

4,150 

803 8 

3,508 

Total, Rg.' 

7,252 

8 

0!|03, '41(1 Ki 0 110,475 7 

r)!fi3,834 5 3 

56,011 


In the Presidency of BoMbAV, tlic connection was imicli 
more complete than in that of Fort William ; an<l was car- 
ried much more into details. Various documents, pul)lishcd 
in Bombay, amply illustrate the degrading part, which the Go- 
vernment of that place had, by degrees, assumed in relation to 
the Hindu and other religions of their native subjects; and are 
fully confirmed by the statements made in a resolution” of tlio 
Governor in Council in 1841, which is contained in the Parlia- 
mentary Return” for 1845. The chiei^ points in this connection 
are thus described in a memorial addressed to the Governor, 
Sir Robert Grant, by numerous Christian gentlemen of Bom- 
bay, at the commencement, we believe, of 1837 : — 

The countenance and support extended to idolatry, and the violation 
of tha principles of toleration to which we refer, consist principally in the 
following particulars : — 

1. — In the employment of brahmins, and others, for tho purpose of 
making heathen invocations for rain and fair weather 

2. — In the inscription of “ Shree" on public documents, and the dedica- 
tion of the Government records to Oonesh and other false gods. 

3. — In the entertainment in the courts of justice of questions of a 
purely idolatrous nature, when no civil right depends on them. 

4. --In the degradation of certain castes, by excluding them from par- 
ticular offices and benefits not connected with religion. 

t) —In the servants of Government, civil and military, attending in their 
official capacity, at Hindu and Mahommedan festivals, with a view topaitici- 
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pale^in their rites and coremonios, or in the joining of troops and the use of 
rigimental bauds in the processions of Heathen and Wahomiuedan festivals, 
or in their attendance in any other capacity than that of a police, for the 
j)reservation of the peace. 

t) — In the firing of salutes by the troops, or by tlie vessels of the Indian 
Navy, in intimation and honour of Heathen festivals, Mahommedun idols, 

We, therefore, most respectfully solicit that inquiry may be oiado, by 
your Excellency in Council, into the topics to which we have adverted ; 
and we would further suggest that the following particulars ought also to 
bo included in the inquiry, as it may often be found that, where justice or 
.(liaiity was intended, an unnecessary and criminal support of native super- 
stition has been, or is liable to be, afforded. 

1.— The 8up)30it given to Hindu temjiles. mosques, and tombs, either 
hy*grantyig endowments, pensions, and immunities, or, by tlio collection 
uiui distribution, by the ofliccrs of Government, of tlio revenues already 
:(])pro})riatcd to them, 

:v*.— Tli0 gi anting allowances and gifts to brahmins, and other persons, 
liecAubO ftf their coniiccLioii with the Heathen and ^luhommedan priest- 
iiood. 

.‘V — The jirosent mode of administering oaths in the native courts of 
justice ; and whether it bo such as is proper for a Cliristian Government 
to allow and siiiiction 

I, — JMic emlowmeut and support of colleges and schools for inculcating 
iJcathon and Mahoinmcdan ceiemonies, and practices 

The following; extract from an able i)a])er on tlic subject, 
])iiblishc(.l in 1840, in the Oriental Christian Spectator at Bom- 
bay, describes the reasons for which sums of money paid by 
tlie Government to the support of temples, and other religious 
establishments, have been given, and the objects on which they 
have been spent : — 

A great part of this sum is composed of grants, which our predecessors 
viewed as entinhj discretional, and whicli varied with their own caprice ; of 
taxes for tho support of the devusthuns in the Dekhan, which are raised 
under the denomination of gram kharch, or village expenses, by our owm 
uiithority;i«ind which the natives themselves would ihankfiilhj see its remit : 
and of endowments for obsolete purposes, and for temples which have no 
proprietors! Our Government, in fact, Ims sometimes already taken this 
view of the case, by curtailing the amount granted to temples, as to that of 
Parvati at Puna and Pashan in its neighbourhood ; and by the same argu- 
ment that as it hasdono this, it may go farther In many instances we collect 
tlio revenue of temples ; while their proprietors should be left to do tho need- 
ful for themselves. 'L’ho contributions directly made to tho slirines in the 
collectorates of Qujarat are extensive. In the case of Dakor, we not only 
collect the endowed income of the temple of Ranchod^ but actually 
employ a native to see to its regular disbursement, in the feeding, clothing, 
scrubbing, illuminating, perfuming, and amusing the idol / The contract of ^ 
the Phurza Ghat ferry over the Nirmada atBarocb, contains the following 
clause ; “ Judicial and Revenue Commissioners, and their servants, peons, 
and articles passing and re-passing under their charge, are exempted [from 
the usual rates], as are mendicants, fakirs, gosains, brahmins, and bhats.” 
'This order conveys the unhappy minister of superstition gratuitously 
across the river, while it leaves the preacher of the Gospel, bent on an errand 
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of morcy throughout the country, to pay the established hire. At Nirmah 
near Bassein, in the Northern Conoan, our Government, with a zeal which 
does not fall short of tliat of BajiRao, the Ex-Pashwa, annually expends the 
sum of Rs. 300 in the very meritorious work of feasting brahmins during 
the jattra. The Company pays for the sounding of the cornet, llute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music," at some other festivals 
celebrated throughout this collectorate. 

In th&Southern Goncan, the connection of the Government with idolatry 
is so intimate and extensive, that we have neither space nor time at present to 
describe or characterize it. We confine our notices to the Anjanwell and 
Severndrug Talukas. In the former Taluka there is a temple named Shri 
Bhagava Rkma, andin the latter, another named Shri Hareshavar, inconnec- 
tion with which several clerks are employed by Government. They collectthe 
revenues derived from the inams held by the temples, and from the offerings 
which are presented. They regulate all disbursements, such asthe^payment 
of the servants of the idol, and theexpenses incurred on feast-days; andthat 
under the control of the Mamlatdar, or Company’s district native collector, 
and a committee of trustees appointed by the Kiiropeati collector, 'i’hey 
make regular periodical returns relative to their proceedings to the cbllectbr’s 
office ; and their accounts find the same place in the general dufter, or record, 
as those connected with the regular business of Government. The Mam- 
latdar, or his substitute, makes a regular visitation of the temples, as the 
“ master of ceremonies." The clerks appointed by Government have charge 
of the idol’s property, and hire dancing-girls, and engage readers of the 
PuT^nas, when they are in requisition ! ! The temples, of which wo now 
write, are, from time to time, repaired by order of the European col- 
lector ; and there are instances on record of the orders having been issued 
for the European assistant collector to proceed to the temples to see that 
the repairs were executed ! ft is a well-known fact, and one observed both 
by Natives and Europeans, that the present prosperity of the idols’ estates, 
the neat conservation of the shrines, the regularity of the attendance upon 
them, and the zealous performance of the heathen rites, are principally to 
be attributed to the services of the Government I 

At Surat there is annually celebrated a great festival called 
the cocoanut festival. For many years the Government took 
a conspicuous part in this festival, while some endeavoured to 
show that all the ceremonies were hayraless, and merely in ho- 
nour of the season of the year. The Rev. W. Fyvie thus des- 
cribes the manner in which they were conducted in 1837 

The festival was introduced in the usual manner by a salute of guns- 
from the castle, which was returned by a salute from the Honorable Com- 
pany’s vessel in the river. The flags were hoisted about the same time, and 
continued flying till sunset The ceremonies in the court-house were the 
same as last year. Some Hindus said the prayers in Sanskrit for the occa- 
sion. Then the Nawab threw the cocoanut into the lliver Tapti. A plenti- 
ful supply of cocoanuts, ornamented with yellow and water-coloured leaf, 
in twelve baskets, had been provided for the occasion, which were now 
handed round among the company. After the identical cocoanut had been 
thrown, the castle guns and those on board the Honorable Company’s 
Bhip in the river began firing. The prayers used in presenting cocoanuts 
are iu suCstance : “ 0 Tappi Goddess, daughter of the sun, wife of 
the sea, pardon all our sins. As thy waves follow each other, so- 
let happiness follow us. Send us a flood of money, and proservo us in tho 
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possession of wealth and children.” It appears very evident to ma, that 
\\il]ile the ceremony is performed in a Government office ; while eocoanuts 
tiro provided and ornamented for llte occasion, and guns lired by authority, 
the natives \\ill justly consider Governmont as taking part in the Tapi 
pnja. 

The city of Puna was the capital of the Maliratta empire ; it 
was only natural, therefore, that the Peishwa, who was a ilindu, 
sliould patronize old temples, erect new ones, grant endowments 
ol’ money and land for their support, and in other ways, contribute 
^J)y his example and influence to the stability of the Hindu reli- 
gion. It could only be expected that the city and district 
should be filled with temples, and the brahmins be found in the 
enjoyment of large incomes. When the British Government 
coiKiuered tlic country, this circumstance attracted their atten- 
tion ; and with a view to conciliate the religious classes, they 
protniseifl not only protection to their rights and property, but a 
continuance of their endowments and gifts. These donations 
were made without change till a recent period. The follow- 
ing report will show how numerous they were, and how great 
was the interference exercised with the temples in this collec- 
1 orate in former days. The substance of the report is printed 
in the Keturn” for 1845. 

I beg leave to state, that Government exercises an entire control in the 
nianiigemcnt of the temple of Parbutti near Puna^ and other subordinate 
tomplea, the allowuncee for which are included in the sum of Rs. IS, 017, 
annually allowed by Governmont The whole management of the concerns 
of the temple are under a Government Carcoon, acting under the principal 
collectors orders, who renders to Governmont monthly accounts of tho 
^xpenditiiro. Tho only village in this Zillah, the revenues of which are 
‘•ollocted by Government, and paid from tho treasury for the purposes of 
the temple or ‘‘ musjid,” is Mouza Nowli. 

There are several temples and idols, and other religious ceremonies in 
this ZillaKTin which the Cover, pment, in some way, interfere as follows. Ju 
the Anusth^n * of Bihmii Sunker Mahadeo, at Mouza Bowargira, Pur- 
gunna Khair, the sum granted as Anusthan is Rs b65, which is expended 
under the control of Moro Dixit Munhorr, who held the office of manager 
during the Peishwa’s time, and it was continued to him by the British Go- 
vernment. There is, besides, an allowance ofRs. 101 on account of Pnjah 
Navid, j to tho same temple, which is paid monthly by the Mamlutdar of 
the district to the “ Pujaris” or officiating priests, who expend it accord- 
hig to custom. The idol of Shri Wutoba at the Mouza Alundi, 
Purgunnah Khaiy\ was annually covered with clothes of the value of 
Hs 111 by the Mamlutdar, till prohibited by Government order. The 
” Chau Gurrah” J at the temple of Kundoba, at Mouza Jajuree, Byroba ^^t 


♦ Performance of certain ceremonies in propitiation of a god, 
f Offering of something valuable to the idol. 

1 An assemblage of four little kettle-drun^ beaten by two men, two by each. 
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Sassur^ and Moreshwar at Mouza Maregaum^ are paid monthly J;heii‘ 
salaries by the Government revenue officers. o 

In the Bhimtarry district the “ Chau Ghurras” at the temple of 
Gumputti at Theur, and at the temple of Feringhi Devi, at Kur- 
koonib, are also paid by Government Ks. 1,600. In the liavailee dis 
trict, the temple of Mahadeo, in the Mouza Pashan, receives an annual 
allowaijce of Ks. 4,456-8. I’he “ Anusthan” is under tho management of 
Vedeshwur Shastri Tokakur, and has boon some time in his family, 
having been given to Ball vShastri, the uncle of the present manager, and 
continued to Vedeshwur Shastri by the British Government He renders 
accounts to the Government, and is subject to the control of the Govern- 
ment officers. The sum of Its. 1,050 is granted on account of Sivaratn^,^ 
and is expended under tho management of Sewram Bhut Chitrow. 

In the same taluka, the Deo of Ghincliort Dhurnidhur Deo, when he 
stops at Puna on his wny to tho temple at Koregoan, is })resentcd by "the 
Dufterdar in tho collector’s o/lico, with a pair of shawls, and rupees equi- 
valent to five Gold Mohnrs annually, amounting in tho aggregate to Ks. 
166-8. In the time of tho Peishwa, liis Highness himself presented shawls 
and molnirs to tlie Deo, according to his pleasure ; but on tlio actessidn of 
the British Government, the amount of donation was fixed at tho sum 
above recorded. 

In the Barsl district, the temple of Bugwimt (Vishnii) receives the 
sum of Ks which is expended under the management of the Oovern 

merit officers. 

In the City of Puna, the Chau Ghurra of Shri Kamchundra in 
the Tulal Bbag, receives monthly Ks. 6)9-10 annas, and auniially Ks. 800 
from the Qovernment treasury ; and there is an allowance on account 
of Karnnowmi of Ils. 454 per auuum, part of which is expended in 
clothing tho idol, and part in putting ready money before the idol, by the 
Government officers ; or if tho idol require no clothes, the money is s^jent 
in making ornaments, or any thing else which may be necessary ! I 

In the Ousla Puna, tho sum allowed for Oiichaos, at the temple of 
Gunputti, is Ks. 280-8, which is .spent under the control of Sewramhhut 
Cbitrow, who had the appointment in the Poishwa’s time, and to whom it 
was continued by the British Government. 

One special endowment, called dahshlna, was bestowed by the 
Peishwaon learned brahmins. It amounted annually toli«». 35,000. 
The British Government, in imitation of his superstitious 
bounty, continued the donation. In 1836, the plan for distribut- 
ing it was modified, and a resolution expressed by Government 
to continue it only to the present incumbents. In relation to this 
dakshina^ and another form of Government connection with 
brahminism, the maintenance of a Sanskrit College, the Specta- 
tor says ; — 

In the Puna oollectorato, our connexion with idolatry is more intimate 
than in any other district of the country. The Puna Sanskrit College, 
though greatly improved of late, and restricted to the teaching of the 
ancient literature of the Hindus, is still an organ for upholding tho supe- 
riority of tho Brahmins, as no youths of any other class are permitted to 
enter within its walls ; and to make it extensively the instrument of good, 
to prevent it from being tho means of propagating the errors and absurdi- 
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ties ^ith which the Hindu literature, in its best estate, abounds, it ibould 
be united with the Government English school in that city. Jn such a 
connexion, it might contribute to the cultivation and improvement of the 
Miiratha language, which is closely connected with the Sanskrita; and thus 
enable the students of English efTeotuallpr to communicate the stores of 
knowledge which they acquire, to their benighted countrymen. The annual 
dakshind, the distribution of about Rs 35,000 to brahmins, wo believe, is 
now so regulated as to encourage the study of the branches taught' in the 
Sanskrit ( ollege ; but as long as it is confined to the priestly class, it must 
be considered objectionable. The Government share in the Dhabi colleo- 
tioiis at Jijuri, has been properly abandoned ; but the Government gifU to 
nfhat infamous shrine, (of which an account is given in another part of this 
nniTiber) have been in no degree diminished. The Government connexion 
with other temples is such as no Christian can contemplate without the 
deepest sorrow. Under the head of gram kharoh, or village expen^ses, It 
makes an annual remission Jronithe revenue for the support of some thoU' 
vinds ' Of many others it retains the management 

Wc might add other items, illustrative of our subject, from 
the Parliamentary Returns,” but these will suffice to show, with 
how little scruple the Government of India, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, allied itself with idolatry. At 
two places, Belgaum and Dharwar^ it received a small revenue. 
That at Belgaum was derived from pilgrims visiting the annual 
fair at the temple of Yellama, where some of the most abominable 
scenes witnessed in the whole of India, were accustomed to 
take place. That at Dharwar was derived, we believe, from a 
tax on the cocoa-nuts presented to the temple. 

We will conclude our notice of the Bombay Presidency with 
thefollowing table, taken from the^^ Returns” for 1849. We have 
omitted one column, specifying the allowances in grain^ without, 
however, altering the general total. From this return, it ap- 
pears, that the sum total alienated in Bombay from the revenue, 
for the Hindu and Mussalman religions, amounted to near 
£70,000? that grants wes’e made to them in almost every 
district of the presidency ; and that, in almost all the districts, 
the sum thus alienated, was equal to the grant to Puri, to which 
so much objection was made ; while, in several cases, they ex- 
ceeded four or five times its amount. Jagannith now receives 
Rs. 23,000 ; but the Hindu temples and brahmins of the Ptina 
collectorate, received Rs. 1,08,000, or nearly £11,000. ^ It also 
appears, that of the whole amount, the Hindu institutions re- 
ceived Rs. 2,83,000 in money, and Rs. 3,14,000 as the revenue 
of land : or nearly Rs. 6, 00, OCX) : while the Mahommedana re- 
ceived Rs. 83,000 from both sources; the Parsees, Rs. l,01g, 
and the Jews six rupees/ 
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Government Allowances to Native Keliuious InstiTutio^js in 
the Presidency of Bombay. ® 



Monet. 

Land. 

Total. 

CoUcctorates. 

Recipi- 

ents. 

Amount. 

Recipi- 

ents. 

Amount. 

Recipi- 

ents. 

Amounts. 

Ahmedabad • . 

1,735 

*Rb. 19,962 

452 

Us. 22,025 

2.200 

Us. 42,828 

Ahinednuggur... 

287 

35,268 

),480 

24,508 

1,778 

59,890 

Belgaum 

6,935 

18,901 

4,221 

1,34,189 

1 1,64) 

1,57,090 

.Broach 

778 

5,991 

1,050 

27,100 

1,828 

53,151* 

Colaba 

325 

3,933 

157 

9,888 

084 

14,460 

Customs 

37 

300 

... 

... 

37 

300 

Dharwar 

2,103 

16,933 

3.071 

72,181 

5,771 

^ 89V11H 

Kaira 

1,184 

12,.'>«3 

579 

9,029 

1,703 

22,228 

Khandeisb | 

3.24S 

20,679 

289 

7,27-1 

3,538 

27,850 

328 

3,970 

32 

1,075 

300 

5,045 

i.2^,883 

Puna 

2.873 

1JI,185 

896 

9,097 

3,7(59 

Kutnagiri 

1,040 

J 4,988 

94 

10,443 

2,013 

33,784 

Sholapore 

5,171 

19.682 

87.8 

9,257 

0,044 

28,940 

Surat 

829 

0,272 

1,072 

20,801 

1,901 

30,073 

Tanna 

716 

12,767 

1,105 

16,257 

2,228 

32,342 


20,589 

3,05,876 

15,971 

3,74,445 

Total... 

45,503 

6,98,503 


In the Presidency of Made as the Government connection 
with the native religions was mucli greater than in the other 
Presidencies; and the sum of money given by the ruling powers 
to their support exceeded that of all the others put together. 
The more general features of the connection at Madras resem- 
bled greatly those at Bombay, and arc well stated in the follow- 
ing Memorial addressed in 1836 to Sir F. Adam, the. Governor 
in Council, from a large number of <;he clergy, and ofi -civil and 
military officers. One of the latest acts of Bishop Corrie was to 
forward this memorial to the Governor, with a strong expression 
of his personal approval. The principal grievances” it enume- 
rated were : — 

First . — That it is now required of Christian servants of the Govern- 
ment, both civil and military, to attend Heathen and Mahomedan religious 
festivals with a view of showing them respect. 

That in some instances they are called upon to present offer- 
ings. and to do homage, to idols. 

Third — That the impure and degrading services of the pagoda are now 
carried on under the supervision and control of the principal Europeans and 
therefore Christian officers of the Government ; and the management and 
regulation of the revenues and endowments, both at the pagodas and mosques, 

We have omitted the annas and pie in this, and the other money columns, in 
order to reduce the breadth of the taole, — En. C, H. 
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are «o vested in them under the provisions of Regulation VIT. of 1817, 
tihit no important idolatrous ceretmmy can be performed, no attendant of the 
various idols^ not even the prostituteB of the temple^ he entertained or dis- 
charged, nor the least expense incurred, xciihout the official concurrence and 
orders of the Christian functionary. 

—That British officers, with troops of the Government, are also 
employed in firing salutes, and in otherwise rendering honor to Mahoyimedan 
and idolatrous ceremonies, evert on the Sabbath day ; and Christians are thus 
not unfrequently compelled, by the authority of Government, to desecrate 
their own most sacred institutions, and to take part in degrading superstitions. 

Protestant soldiers, members of the Church of England, have also been 
• ri quiied. contrary to the principle declared in his Majesty’s regulations, that 
every soldier shall be at “ liberty to worship God according to the forms 
prescribed by his religion,” to be present and participate in the worship of 
the*C’hurih of Rome. 

By the requisition of the foregoing and similar duties we cannot but 
sensibly feel, that not only are Christian servants of the State constrained to 
pcrtoini services incompatible with their most sacred obligations, and their 
jiHt riglil% and privileges as Chri.stians infringed ; but that our holy religion 
is also dishonoured in the eyes of the people, and public and official sanction 
and support given to idolatry and superstitions destructive to the soul, 
and to apostacy from the only living and true God. 

Other instances of the evil must be added to these, before 
the mutter will be understood in all its bearings. Thus ; as 
in Bengal and Bombay, oaths were regularly administered in 
the names of Hindu idols and on the Koran ; documents were 
consecrated by inscribing at their head the names of Gancsb 
and other deities ; idolatrous cases, in which no civil rights were 
concerned, were continually adjudged by the collectors under 
a special regulation ; and all efforts to disturb the existing evils 
were frowned upon and discouraged. The spirit, which had 
dictated Mr. Place’s letter, had animated many officers subse- 
quent to his time ; and in all possible ways, in trifling as well as 
in important concerns, the Government prominently showed 
itself to4)e the intimate frjend of the native religions. A few 
illustrations of a state of things, which once existed at Madras 
on a large scale, may be interesting to the reader, although we 
have said so much in relation to the other Presidencies. 

A Native Almanac used tp be published annually in Madras 
at the expense of the Government, and was circulated by the 
chief secretary among the Government establishments. It 
opened with the following invocation : — 

Salutation to Sri Ganesha. 

I invqke the aid of this god, who is honoured by Brahm^, 

Krishna and Maha-eswaram and all other gods, in the hope that 
l,j8hall succeed in my present task. 

Those who, in the beginning of the year, accompanied by their relatives 
and friends, offer sacrifices to the nine planets, ana make such offerings to 
astrologers as they possibly can, and pay a strict obeervance to what is laid 
down in this Almanac, the said planets will contribute to afford them every 
good throughaut the year, &c. 

Again ; it is well known that the Hindus, throughout the 
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country, worship the implements of their trade, and thatoiinthe 
Saras wati Puja writers especially worship their pens and inK. 
Will it be believed, that at Madras the Government permitted 
this worship to be offered in their own public courts and offices, 
to their own account-books ^ stationery, records and furniture ? 
The following is a programme of the ceremony : — 

All the dufftars (bundles) containing accounts and the like to be placed 
. in the cutcherry or office in a row ; and in the evening, about four o’clock, 
the religious brahmins of the town, together with the cutcherry servants, 
will assemble to worship them in honour of the goddess Minerva ; in the 
interim music will be sounded, and the dance of the church (pagoda) will 
then be commenced. After this is done, cocoa-nuts, plantains and betel 
will be distributed among the religious brahmins and cutcherry people, and 
a few gifts in specie [provided of course by the Government] will also bo 
given to the former people. 

The following letter exhibits one of the numerous applica- 
tions from the Court-servants for the customai^y allowances out 
of the public treasury jfor Hindu worship. It presents the Go- 
vernment both in a ridiculous and humiliating position ; their 
money paid for idolatry, and the idol honoured in their own 
offices of business ! 

IloNOUilHiD Sir, — I humbly and submissively beg leave to acquaint your 
honour, that on the 29th of this month, Wednesday, being Venanygauk 
Chouty or Belly-God feasts it is custom to allow us rupees ten every year 
from Circar [the Government], in order to perform certain pujah ; after 
keeping one idol in the court house on the same day, and granting leave to 
all the court servants for the said pujah ; the said sum is to be carried into 
contingent charges. 1 saw the civil diary and other accounts too and find 
the same in them ; therefore I highly request your honour will be pleased to 
spare ten rupees and perform the said pujah on the very day. I must pur- 
chase various things for the same , — See Friend of Indio ^ 1839. 

The firing of salutes^ on occasion of Hindu and Mahommedan 
festivals, was an every-day occurrence : while troops, both Eu- 
ropean and native, were marched out to ‘join processions ili'honour 
of idols and their festivities. Not unfrequently these proces- 
sions and salutes occurred on the Sabbath-day I The following 
are illustrations : — 

MADE AS GARRISON ORDERS. 

O, O. 26i/t Mayt 1839 — (Sunday.) 

A Royal Salute to be held in readiness to be fired from the Saluting 
Battery at sun-rise, to-morrow, in ansuer to one which will be fired from 
the Chepauk Gardens on the occasion of the anniversary of the JRuUul- 
Uwwal Festival, 

C. O. \b(h October. — (Tuesday.) 

A Royal Salute to be fired from the Saluting Battery to-morrow, op 
occasion of the Dussera Festival, 

G, O. 'tth December f 1839. — (Saturday.) 

A Royal Salute to be fired from the Saluting Battery at 1 o'clock p. M. 
to-morrow, ( Sunday J on the occasion of the Famsan Festival, 

Fort st. qeorgb, Wth December, 1839. — (Saturday.) 

A Detail of the R. H., tiie Governor's tiody Guard, consisting of a Na- 
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tive^Offioer, 2 Havildars, 2 Naiques, and 30 Troopers, togfether with the I9th 
liej^iment, to parade tinder the command of the Officer commanding the 
19th Kegirnent, at 6 o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday next, on the 
north side of the Palace Gate, at the Shadl Mahl, for the purpose of 
accompanying the Procession of the Sundul to the tomb of His late High- 
ness Nabob Azim-hd-Dowlah liahadhr, in the principal mosque at Tri* 
plicane.” 

Prayers for rain (Varfina-pujam) were ordered by tiie col- 
lector to be presented at the various temples in seasons when 
drought and famine were feared. Many examples of this cus- 
♦ tom might be adduced. At Cuddapah, in 1811, the Madras 
Board sanctioned the expenditure of 150 star pagodas for that 
oljyect it was a common thing to do so. Mr. Cathcart, sopn 
after being appointed to Salem as Sub-collector, had to issue 
orders for such a puja. He says : — 

U532.-Tr Among the first official letters I received on coming to SuJem 
was one sanctioning fifty rupees to be expended in each of the three 'I’aluks 
or districts under me, for the invocation of rain. Some brahmins were to 
engage in prayer to one of their gods for ten or twelve days, standing up to 
their necks in water ; others were to be employed to avert the anger of cer- 
tain planets ; and some to propitiate other gods : the whole to he fed at the 
expense of Government, to be superintended by Government servants, and 
to be in every respect on the part of Government, seeking for the attainment 
of its revenue by these means. I could not order it : it seems to me most 
gratuitous to engage in sach an open violation of the laws of God. 

By the same authority brahmins were fed ; as they are feasted 
by all wealthy Hindus on certain occasions, and for particular 
ceremonies. As a specimen we may quote the language of the 
Kev. C. Rhenius, the well-known Missionary of Tinnevelly, 
written in December, 1831 : — 

The collector, has, by order of Government, given 40,000 rupees to per- 
form a certain ceremony in the idol temple of Tinnevelly. The pedestal of 
the idol, for instance, has got some injury, from the oil which continually 
flows do#h from the idol at tl^ pujahs ; so that insects harbour and perish 
there, which is a great indignity done to the Swfimy, or god. They must 
therefore mend the pedestal, shut up all the holes that have been made, and 
make it fine and close again. For this repair, the Swdmy must be request- 
ed to remove from his place during the operation, and after that to return 
again : on both occasions, a great many muntrums must be said by the 
Brahmins ; and 1,00,000 must he daily fed for 40 days. To gratify thisfolly 
a C/iristian Government spends 40,000 rupees ! 

Another evil, more serious in its character, that was long in 
practice, was the forced attendance of the poorer natives at the 
great festivals, for the sake of drawing the idol cars. Pacts are ^ 
the best illustration of the injustice to which they were subject. 

In a partiphlct published at Madras in 1835, the writer says ; — 

In the district of Tanjore alone, there are no less than 4,00,000 people 
compelled, year by year, to leave their homes and proceed often ten, twenty 
or thirty miles, without any provision or remuneration, for the purpose of 
dragging thc^obscene and disgusting idol cars of the province. Unless Go- 
vernment were to enforce their attendance, not a man of them would come, 
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nor would they, when arrived, pull the cars, were it not for dread of«Oo- 
vernment. At the car festival a respectable landholder came to complahi 
that he had just been beaten in the street by the curnum of his village. The 
Tassildar pleaded for the curnum : he represented ihe^ impossibility of get- 
ting the car drawn unless flogging were allowed : and stated, with much 
respect, that he himself had beaten not less than five hundred on the oc^ 
casion. 

t* 

The largest item, however, in the Government connection 
with idolatry in Madras, was the direct and official management 
of temples. From the time of Mr. Place siicli management had 
increased every year. Having once established the fact, that * 
an English officer might condutit the affairs of a pagoda, might 
interest himself thoroughly in its prosperity, and make offerings 
at its altar, it was easy, whenever a native official was found to 
misappropriate pagoda funds, to put him out and place the' 
institution under Government charge : or if tempi e-landtS failed 
to pay the land-tax, or their managers died without issue, or 
mismanaged their trust, the appeal was again made to the Col- 
lector, and the lands entrusted to him. Numerous causes of 
this kind were at work ; the natives were pleased, the Com- 
pany’s officers were willing ; and thus, during a long series of 
years, the native dharmakartas or managers were displaced, 
and an immense number of temples, and large tracts of pagoda- 
land, were handed directly over to Government, The causes of 
such an anomalous and injurious proceeding are well stated in 
the following paragraph of the Return” for 1849, page 438 : — 

When we first assumed possession of the various districts of the Ma- 
dras Presidency, we did not find the religious institutions of the Natives 
enjoying that degree of support from the Government, which we have since 
extended to them. Our connexion with the Hindu idolatry has grown 
with our growth ; we found that in many districts pagodas were enriched 
by large landed endowments ; that the lands attached to them were culti- 
vated by ryots, under engagements with the dharmakartas or the Y'^’iests of 
the temples j in course of time we observed, inat in many jnstances these 
lands were mismanaged, the ryots brought complaints of oppression, and 
the people pointed to the decay of their temples as the consequence of the 
mismanagement and neglect of the lands. The result was, that in nume- 
rous instances^ we displaced the dhuripakarta, and ourselves took charge 
of his duties of the management of the temple and the cultivation of the 
lands. Wherever we adopted this course, it is evident, that to restore the 
dharmakarta would be to revert to the original usage, and therefore a much 
easier business than to find dharmakartas for temples of which the ma- 
nagement had been in our hands from the first; not that it is by any means 
certain, that these temples also were not originally under the management 
of iheir own dharmakartas ; for it seems very probable that the Govern- 
ments, which preceded our own, adopted, under the same circumstances, the 
same course of proceeding, displacing the dharmakartas, and assuming the 
management of the lands and of the temples. Thus, the Collector of Tan- 
jore, a district in which no less than 2,874 pagodas have hitherto been 
under the superintendence of the Government officers, alludes to the origin 
of this state of things in the following terms: ** It has bean usual for 
Native Governments to alienate the whole or a part of the land-tax on por- 
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iio^a of land, and sometimGs on whole villages, and to vest the collection 

it in the grantee ; the tendency of such irresponsible management has 
been, to engender abuse and to call for interference ; and the mode of its 
exercise has been to resume the privilege of control, without infringing on 
the proceeds of the grant. Thus, the greater part of all the lauded en* 
dowments in Tanjore have for a series of years neen under the manage- 
ment of the officers of Government on this account. 

At first the lands were placed under the stewardship of 
the Collectors, who paid into the pagoda-funds the uett pro- 
ceeds of the estates. It was soon found, however, that in many 
cases it was more convenient for the Government to resume 
the estates altogether, and pay annually to the pagodas a sum 
of ready money equal to their yearly value. Direct payments 
of money, therefore, became substituted for the revenue of 
estates. In some cases sums of money were paid by Govern- 
ment, ^as at Puna and in Kumaon, in continuation of grants 
and voluntary donations bestowed by former rulers of the 
country. In others again the estates were preserved to the 
temples under the Collector’s management, and the clear 
income paid for their use. In each instance, however, the 
closest tie was formed between the Government and the native 
institutions. They who, with diligence and honesty, had paid 
over the income to the temple, had also to superintend its 
expenditure ; and thus every item in the cost of idolatry had 
to be sanctioned and supervised by the English officer. Orders 
for the repairs of buildings ; the purchase or construction of 
idol-cars ; the making of new idols, had all to receive his 
signature. Every officer of the temple, the worshipping 
brahmin, the musician, the painter, the rice- boiler, the watch- 
man, had to be appointed under his official seal. The poor 
dancing women even received their salaries, tlie pay of vice, 
throng his hands. All this is fully acknowledged by these 
officers themselves : — 

The reports receiver! from the collectors of the different zilKahs of the 
Madras Presidency, show that the siiperinttndence of no less than 7,600* 
Hindu establishments, from the famous pagoda of Seringham to the common 
village temples, has hitherto been nested in the officers of Goveinment. And 
Ihis was something more than a nominal superintendence; the people did ^ 
not merely regard the Collector os the friendly guardian of their religion, 
but they looked up to him as the regulator of its ceremonies and festivals 
— as the supervisor of the priests and servants of the pagodas— as the 
faithful treasurer of the pagodo-funds — and the comptroller of the daily • 
expenses of idolatry. We have hitherto,*' sa\s the ( ollector of North 
Arcot, “ stood to these paaodas in the obligation of sovereigns, and our 
interference has extended over every detail of management; we regulate 
their funds, superintend the repairs of their temples, keep in order therr 
cars and images, appoint the servants of the pagodas, purchase and keep 

♦ The exact number is more tlian 8,000. Sec the Table following. 
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in fttore the various commodities required for tbeir use, investigate and 
adjust all disputes, and at times even those of a religious nature. 'l'he«e 
is nothing appertaining to or connected with the templea that is not made 
a subject of report, except the religious worship carried out daily in them.*’ 
The Collector of Tinnevelly, a district never visited by the violence of 
Mahommedan seal, where Hindu idolatry has always flourished undis- 
turbed, writes in terms very similar : ** The present control and interference 
of the district Government authorities extends over almost every thing con- 
nected with the pagoda ; from the collection of its revenues (from what- 
ever source derived,) and the management of its lands, to the regulating 
of its daily usual expenses, its periodical festivals, and its repairs. Ac- 
counts in detail, including every item of receipt and expenditure, are 
kept and controlled, and the appointment and dismissal of its servanta 
made by the ofRcers of Government.” — P. 4d7. 

It would be interesting to examine some illustrations Cf these 
practical services for idolatry : but we shall mention only one 
or two. Perhaps one of the most scandalous instances of 
Government patronage of Hindu gods was seen in the festii^al 
of the idol Yeggata in the town of Madras itself. At one 
time this festival had been suspended for more than thirty 
years. It was revived, however, by the influence and exertions 
of an European Collector. On that occasion the idol was found 
to be too large to pass through one of the town gates : but the 
Government was persuaded by their officer to have the gate 
taken down and the arch enlarged^ in order to convey to the 
^ natives a full proof of the disposition of Government to facl- 
* litate the due observance of their religious ceremonies,” Our 
rulers agreed also to defrag all the expenses. The following is a 
description of the Company’s share in the celebration of tho 
festival by an eye-witness: — 

December^ 1839. — The idol Yeggata, tutelar deity ai Madras^ 
ia to be brought out to-night; the compound of her temple presented a 
most extraordinary appearance when 1 pasbecl through it about 5 r. M. 

1 passed through the crowd of natives, and had a full view of thtf'iprocess. 
The Honourable Company's presents^ consisting of a scarf of crimson silk, 
a thali or ornament for the neck, apparently of gold, and attached to 
a yellow string, and another scarf of scarlet woollen cloth, exactly resembling 
that of which soldiers’ jackets are made, were borne several times round 
the idol stage, with wreaths of flowers, broken cocoa-nuts, &c. A peon, the 
white metal plate of whose belt bore the inscription Collector oit Mad* 
BAS,” led on this procession, clearing the way with his cane, and a number 
of men followed with* long trumpets, which they pointed towards the 
idol and sounded. There were several of these peons on the spot, each 
having ** ObLLECTOR of Madras” inscribed on the plate of his belt ; and 
when the presents were brought on a brass dish, 1 observed one of them hold 
it at arm’s length over his head, as if to display them to the idol, and to the 
spectators^another of these peons held up, in the same way, a dish of cocoa- 
nuts, broken, as is usual in offerings. 

We mentioned above, when speaking of Bengal, that there 
was only one temple in the Madras Presidency, at which the 
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GwemitijBnt received a money profit, viz., tbe temple of 2Vi- 
jktty. This temple has been greatly honoured in Southern India^ 
especially by traders: hence it became the resort of crowds o( 
pilgrims from all parts of India : and offerings of goods, grain, 
gold, silver, jewels, cloths, horses, and other articles were dedi- 
cated on its altars. The expenses of the temple werc^ com- 
paratively small, being about Rs. 32,500 annually ; while the 
income, from offerings alone, amounted to about Ks. 1,10,000. 
The surplus, therefore, was paid into the Government treasury ; 

* and a long line of carts, preceded by a band of music, and 
guarded by sepoys, was employed to co^ey it into safe hands. 

•Ill alj. other cases the Government hS to gv^c money, either 
as a donation, or in commutation of resumed lands ; or as the 
revenue of temple estates, of which its officers were stewards. 
After careful })erusal of all the information contained in the 
‘‘ Parliament ary Return’* for 1849, and a comparison of one part 
ofllu) Returns with another, wc find that the number of temples 
under the charge of the Government, and the payments made 
to them, stand as follows ; — 


Government payments for Idolatry in the 
PiiESiDENCY of Madras. 


District. 

No of Pagodas 
under Oovera- 
111 out. 

Money paid 

Income of lands 
managed by Gov- 
ernment. 



Its. 


Vizaj»’n.patam 

50 

2.I&4 

None. 

Nell ore 

13 

30,537 

1,698 

^Inlabar 

30 

3,571 

3,530 

Miulura 

54 

49,155 


Hajaiiiutulry 

J8 

3,695 

780 

MasLilijxffjun 

• 2 

280 

1,148 

’J'ricliiuopoly 

116 

50,208 

76,541 

Tmijnrft 

3,874 

1,26.806 

l,91,04r 

Clunglepiit 

34 

38,143 

5,313 

tlannra 

3,668 

1,33.153 

None. 

South A root 

107 

67,131 

2,748 

North Arcot 

: ' 75 

26,941 

None. 

Snlem 

19i 

65,237 

662 

hellaiy 

20 

2,665 

3,356 

Goimbatur 

J33 

60,000 

40,407 

Oiiddapah 

284 

82,067 

7,447 

'i’iij novel ly 

350 

1,81,369 

26,059 

rriinfnr 

1 2 

i 

2,374 

Gan jam 

176 

3.809 

None. 

Aln/lvaci ----- 

16 



Kurnul 

104 

3,780 


• 

8,202 

8,7^,780 . 

, 4,81, 10» ~ 


u 
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From this table it appears thalf the actual money paid by the 
Government was nearly nine lakhs of rupees, or exactly £87,67^ 
and that the number of temples, mosques and shrines receiving 
this sum was 8,292. We doubt not that the members of Govern- 
ment were themselves astonished when these expressive facts first 
came to light. Even their best friends, even the defenders of 
the system, could scarcely explain, on sound reasons of moral 
or political obligation, why a Christian Government, whose 
members profess to follow the law of the Bible, should have, in 
two presidencies of their Indian Empire, nine thousand 
temples and pagodas ^nder their management, and should 
endeavour, by the exercise of Christian virtues, to mak^e their 
idolatrous service efficient. A few comments on this table may 
make its statements more clearly understood. By far the 
greater number of institutions receiving the GovernmefUt sup- 
port were Hindu : there were a few Mahomedan mosques among 
them, especially in particular districts, as Kurnul, but there 
were none of much name. At Seringapatam, we believe, the 
tomb of Hyder Ali, and the establislunent of mfillahs, both 
there and at Tippfi’s mosque at Colar, were supported by these 
funds. The Tanjore and Canara provinces contained the 
largest number of temples under the Government officers. 
The former district, having never been occupied by the Maho- 
medans, has preserved the Hindu religion in the greatest 
strength and splendour. The pagoda of Tanjore is perhaps 
the most beautiful Hindu structure in all India. That 
at Seringhain, in the neighbourhood, is without doubt the 
largest, most extensive, and most wealtliy. Its idol of solid 
gold, fifteen feet in height, alone proves the power and resour- 
ces of Braliminism in this ancient territory. As at Jagannath 
and Punah, some of the Government ^endowments in t'ae Ma- 
dras presidency were princely. The pagoda of Seringham 
received Rs. 43,151 annually ; that of Tripetty, Rs. 32,500 for 
its expenses; and that at Trichendfir Rs. 19,000. A larger 
number received a moderate donation. The great pagoda at 
Conjeveram received Rs. 12,000: that at Trinomali Rs. 6,000; 
and the Rock pagoda, at Trichinopoly, Rs. 8,200. But in the 
greater number of instances, the annual donations were petty 
in the extreme, making up in number what they wanted in 
value. They were thus only an injury: they did the institutions 
little good: and kept up the connection of the Government in 
the most offensive form. Thus in many of the districts nu- 
nierous temples received less than fifty rupees annually- In 
Canara, out of 3,668 temples, mosques and maths, only eighty- 
three were great pagodas,” receiving more than fifty rupees 
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ea»h. Of these again only seventeen received more than Bs. 
f ,000. Of the whole number, 3,043 petty temples received less 
than Rs. 50. In one taluk, out of 221 temples of this class, 
jifty-three received less than Jive rupees. Of these again, some 
received Rs. 2 ; some,Rs. 4 ; Rs. 2-6-5 ; Rs. 1-12-10 ; Rs. 1-3-2 ; 
12 as. ; 8 as. ; and one received 6 as. 5 pie I In other districts 
also several temples received only one rupee. In Cuddapah, 
out of 221 temples, only two received more than Rs. 1,000 ; 
and the majority less than Rs. 100. The climax of Govern- 
ment connection with Hinduism was reached, a few years back, 
in the district of Kurnul. After the ^fathan Nawab had been 
romov(jd from power, in consequence of his conspiracy, the 
Madras Government, in return for all his guns and ammunition, 
(‘ontinued his annual gifts for religious purposes, and accord- 
ingly tjiey* presented annually to nine temples, tht: muni- 
ficent DONATION OF^ONE FARTHING EACH. 

We said this was the climax: but we find that the real 
climax in this connection, the lowest point of moral degrada- 
tion, was reached, not by the East India Company, but by the 
Colonial Government of Ceylon. As this island docs not fall 
within our province, it is not our purpose to describe the 
patronage which the native religions once received from its 
Government ; wc shall mention only a simple fact. The follow- 
ing is a copy of a bill sent in to the Ceylon Government ; the 
items, according to the superscription, having been provided for 
Her Majesty’s Service : — 

S: s, d 

For the cost of sundry Articles for the use of the 


Malagawa and 4 Dewalas since the procession, 3 10 6 

lor Devil- Dancinij, called iValiyakiin 3 13 

For 13 Out-siatiou Dewalus 4 o 1 

carrying the Canopy over the Karanduwa,... 0 16 

For oil and rag<:,... 3 lo 0 


£15 19 Oh 


Let those who have seen the devil- dancer of South India 
and Ceylon, after his draught of blood, with his long hair 
streaming in the wind, whirl round and round with mad 
excitement, consider, whether, when such a dance, a dance 
which a heathen king forbade in his palace, is ordered for 
Her Majesty’s service” for a period of seven days, the patron- 
age of abominable idolatry can possibly descend lower. 

From these details, it appears that down to a late period, the 
Government of India placed itself in intimate connection with 

* « Nitndial : Nino temples (small)%..... Rs. 0 17 ”—1849, jp. 295. 
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the temples, mosques and tombs of the Hindu and Mahomcdan 
religions; that it looked upon them as friends whose interests wei^e 
to be promoted, whose prosperity was to be an object of its care ; 
that thus it afforded them not merely protection but patronage ; 
and that this patronage increased in extent with the increase of 
their Kastern empire. It appears that it was exhibited in a 
variety of instances, both of greater and less importance ; tliat 
in accordance with native custom, the names of idols were 
inscribed with honor at the head of public documents ; that 
oaths in the names of idols and upon the Koran were adminis- 
tered in the courts of justice ; that their officers decided cases 
where purely idolatrous questions were concerned; ^hat «n 
Government colleges the authoritative standards of the native 
religions were taught at the public expense ; and that native 
scholars* brahmins and moulvies, because of their position i in 
native society, and their acquaintance with those books of error, 
received from their rulers special gifts. It appears that the 
Government by degrees began to take a conspicuous part in the 
actual ceremonies of idolatrous temples and the maintenance of 
T^Iahomedan worship ; that the British flag was hoisted and 
salutes were fired in honor of their festivals ; and that troo])s 
were marched out, under the authority of English officers, to 
join in processions and tokens of respect to them that were no 
gods. In the Madras and Bombay presidencies the revenue 
officers gradually brought under their official management about 
NINE THOUSAND slirines, belonging to false religions; they sup- 
plied the funds for their expenses, superintended their internal 
arrangements, appointed all their servants, and were res])onsible 
for the proper performance of all their usual ceremonies ; they 
were expected in seasons of drought to order invocations for 
rain ; on the removal of idols, to feed-large numbers brah- 
mins; in some places to use their intluonce in inducing 
the poorer natives to draw idol-cars ; and on the great 
festivals to present gifts in the name of the Government. 
These officers held charge of large tracts of pagoda- land, made 
terms with the peasantry for their rents, and thus secured 
the largest revenue they could for the slirines to which 
the land belonged : they could grant donations for the feast of 
the " Belly-God” to be paid for out of ‘^contingent charges 
and even permitted their account-books to be worshipped in 
the public offices. It appears also, that the highest officers of 
State have, on occasions, presented gifts to celebrated shrines 
when travelling in their neighbourhood ; that by legislative 
enactments, the Boards of Revenue are directed to see that 
Hindu n,nd Mahomedan endowments are really applied to the 
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superstitious uses for which they were intended; and that in 
^hese and a variety of other ways the Government has given a 

i mblic sanction to the doctrines, ceremonies and practices of the 
alee religions of their empire. Especially has it been notorious, 
that they established taxes on pilgrims at JagannSth and other 
places of Hindu resort ; and that from these taxes they Reaped, 
in the course of several years, the immense sum of TWO mil- 
lions sterling. 

The EVILS, which naturally sprang from these lamentable pro- 
* ceedings of the Government, were of no common magnitude. 
Not that the Government is responsible for all the injury that 
arises from false religion as such, but they maintained evils 
already existing ; they increased, they perpetuated them. Ido- 
latry received new strength, and its services were rendered offi- 
ciant aiid attractive. Tlie Income of temples and pagodas was 
carefully spent ; the buTldings were kept in good repair; the 
tanks were cleaned and rendered serviceable ; vacancies were 
filled amongst the officers ; the festivals were celebrated ^vith 
zeal ; the daily ccremonievS were duly performed. Formerly^ 
the whole system wa^s in a state of decay, but, under English 
superintendence, it every where revived. Formerly, the endow- 
ment-lands were ill-managed and proved unprofitable ; on 
this account, such large estates were brought under the Collec- 
tors’ cliarge ; but, under Government, private peculation wtis 
prevented, the cultivators were well treated, the income was 
improved and rendered sure. So convinced were the natives 
tliemselves of this fruit of the Government supervision, that in 
many cases fear wms expressed, lest for the want of it, idolatry 
would speedily fall to utter ruin; and wlien orders were re- 
ceived to give the temples back to native managers, in numcr- , 
oils instances they were feccived with great reluctance. What 
clearer confession could they have made that the Government 
was the bulwark of their system? What could have more fully 
proved the erroneous position which the Government was occu- 
pying ? Is it their duty to sustain idolatry ? If false religions 
cannot sustain themselves, tlie sooner they die away, the bt tter. 
Again ; the priests in the temples, under care of the authorities, 
appeared with the character of Government agents, and wielded 
the influence which such agents alone possess. The pandas of ^ 
Puri and the gaya-wals of Behar pleaded the virtues of their * 
respective shrines with new power. The whole system of 
Hinduism, in short, was invested with a dignity and rank, which 
its internal meanness, folly and immorality could never have 
secured for it. The number of pilgrims to the three most re- 
nowned shrines steadily increased, and at length became very 
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large in every case. The pilgrim-hunters multiplied likewiee ; 
those at Puri having been recompensed in proportion to tlfe 
number of votaries they could bring. Even without Govern- 
ment support, they seek for pilgrims ; much more would they 
do so, wnen that Government guaranteed their fees. As a 
conseqiaence, all the evils attendant on these pilgrimages, es- 
pecially that to the car festivi^; at Puri, were rendered more 
intense, whether connected with the moral conduct of the pil- 
grims, their physical privations, or their numerous and painful 
deaths. The fame of our country and the name of Christianity 
were greatly dishonoured among the heathen. The public sa 
lutes, the presents to idols, the subsidizing of priests, thp attCfU- 
dance of English officers in their official cjipacity at the festivals, 
all tended to give the natives a low estimate of our religion, and 
even led them to say that English people had no religioi;^ at ojl. 
Many an argument was furnished by thehr proceedings to the op- 
ponents of the Gospel, when the Missionary sought to preach its 
truths. Hundreds of times have the Orissa Missionaries been 
asked, If Jagannath is not god, then why does the Company 
give him money T The same kind of enquiry has been made in 
other parts of India, and upon a similar ground. 

The greatest evil, which resulted from this attitude of tho 
Government, was the public insult, which they thereby offered to 
the living and true God. All other reasons against their conduct 
are absorbed in this : without this other reasons might possibly 
have been invalid, and the support of the native systems have 
been proved advantageous. Political expediency changes with 
political circumstances. The tax, which produces harm in one 
place, may be beneficial in another : while it increases a pilgrimage 
in one district, in another it may prevent it. Even the dic- 
tates of conscience may vary with the degree of enVghtcn- 
ment which it receives, and the cases in which it is called to act. 
But as to a Government support of idolatry, there is no room 
for doubt. The root of all religion and morality is without 
change. The dictates of the revealed law of God leave no 
room for question. Idolatry is a crime against God. It can- 
not be spoken of in soft terras. We cannot call it an unfortu- 
nate error, nor style it a lamentable weakness, nor look on it 
as an excusable fault. The Bible styles it a crime, an abo- 
minable thing,” which God hates. On this account, therefore, 
we object to the position, which the Government of India 
held, and still partially bolds, in relation to Hinduism. We 
plead this ground, alone, of opposition, to their patronage of 
Its idols and its ceremonies. The Bible lays it down as a 
law : Thm shalt have no other Gods before me” The 
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^ things, which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils 
not to God. I would not that ye should have fellowship 
‘ with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 
^ cup of devils. What communion hath light with darkness : 

‘ what agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” The 
Government of India have sought to unite both, an^ have 
tlicrefore fallen into tlie guil^of him who openly disobeys the 
word of God. To get aside the Governor of a country, and 
obey another in his place, is in an individuuP''ll,5koned treason. 

• He who worships idols, “ other Gods,” whatever be their names, 
refuses to acknowledge the authority of God, ignores Ilis exis- 
tence, {^nd sets up others in His room. He is guilty of treason 
against God. Cannot this charge of spiritual treason be made 
witl) justice agaiiLst the Government of India? Have they hot 
gi^cn jjivine honours to them that arc no Gods: have they 
not patronized and cndcITvcd that religion, which sets up Maho- 
met in the place of the One mediator between God and man ? 

Even the heathen are declared by the Bible to be without 
excuse” for their superstitious follies, because the works of 
God before their eyes teach them of better things. Still 
more are they without excuse Avho liave been taught from 
higher sources than the works of nature, even by the instructions 
of Ilevclation : To whomsoever much is given, of him shall 

‘ much be required.” Whatever may be the degree of guilt in 
tlje Hindu or Musalman, rude and untaught, man cannot de- 
termine ; we know that the judgment of God is according to 
truth. But why should an enlightened Government be a par- 
taker of their sins ? The abettors of treason suffer the penal- 
ty of treason : the abettors of false religion must bide the 
consequences of their folly. He who has said, I will not 
‘ give My glory to another, nor My praise to graven images,” 
cannot but look wdth indignation on Ilis professed followers 
when they join with others in deifying the licentious Krishna, 
Jagann^th, and Mahadev, feasting the Belly-God, and bowing 
tlie head in adoration to account-books and official records. 
May the sure end of such a guilty course be averted ; may the 
improvement in their views and practice, which has been adopt- 
ed by the Government, prove a lasting one ; and may every 
single link, which biuds tliem to these false religions, makes them 
abettors of their fault, and sharers in their sins, be broken * 
decidedly and for ever ! 

It was natural and right that a patronage of idolatry ao 
wrong in itself, and productive of such grave consequences, 
should, as soon as it was known, attract the attention and 
arouse the indignation of religious men. From time to time, 
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therefore, objections to it were offered, and the evils „of 
the Government system were discussed and exposed. Th6 
pilgrim-tax at Puri was regarded as specially obnoxious : and 
more than once servants of Government, in their official mi- 
nutes, and editors of newspapers or Missionaries In the perio- 
dical ppess, wrote against it on the spot. The result of the 
agitation, both in India and in Epgland, was the transmission of 
the memorable despatch of 1833, which is generally attributed 
to Lord Glenelg. In this despatch, his Lordship discussed the 
question of the pilgrim-tax in all its bearings ; and referred 
briefly to other details of the, connection of Government with 
idolatry. He stated, however, in emphatic terms, that that con- 
nection must be wholly dissolved. On the general principles 
involved in the subject, he wrote thus: — 

“ All relij^ious rites and offices, which are in this sense harmless, thattb»ey 
are not flagrantly opposed to the rules of corfiraon humanity or decency, 
ought to be tolerated, however false the creed by which they are sanctioned. 
.... Reyoiul this civil protection, however, we do not see that the maxims of 
toleration enjoin us to 'proceed. It is not necessary that we shall take part 
in the celebration of an idolatrous ceremony, or that we should assist iu the 
preparation for it, or that we should afford to it such systematic sup)Tort as 
shall accredit it in the eyes of the people, and prevent it from expiring 
tlirough the effect of neglect or accident. Arrangements, wliidi im- 
plicate the Government, lie it in a greater or less degree, in the im- 
mediate ministrations of the local superstitions of the natives, might well 
be objected to in point of principle, even without any reference to their 
actual or probable consequences. But that they also tend to consequences 
of an injurious kind is evident ; inasmuch as they exliibit the British pow’cr 
in such intimate connection with the unhajipy and debasing superstitions in 
question, as almost necessarily to inspire the people* with a belief either that 
we admit the divine origin of those superstitions, or at least that we ascribe 
to them some peculiar and venerable authority. 

The ground wliich the Government was to take in future, 
and the particular points which all its, officers were to observe, 
his Lordship detailed in the following paragraph : — 

62, Finally it may be convenient to recapitulate, in a brief series, the 
principal conclusions resulting from the preceding discussion. I hese are 
the following ;--l. Thai the mtc^rference of British functionaries in the 
interior management of native temples, in the customs, habits and religious 
proceedings of their priests and attendants ; in the management of their 
ceremonies, rites and festivals ; and generally, in the conduct of their in- 
terior economy, shall cease. 2. That the pilgrim-tax shall be every where 
abolished. 3. That fines and offerings shall no longer be considered as 
sources of revenue by the British Government; and they shall, conse- 
quently, no longer bt* collected or received by the servants of the East 
India Company. 4, That no servant of the East India Company shall 
hereafter be engaged in the collection or custody, or management of monies, 
in the nature of fines or offerings, under whatsoever name they may be 
known, or in whatever manner obtained^ or whether furnished in cash or 
in kind 5, That no servant of the East India Company shall hereafter 
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derive any emolument resulting from the above-mentioned or any 
s^ilTces. 6. That in all matters relating to their temples, their vorship* 
their festivals, their religious practices, their ceremonial observances, oil^ 
native Subjects be left ENTIRELY TO THEMSELVES.’^ 

In spite of these express orders, for five years the Govern- 
ment of India did notliing. They made no enquiry ; they 
made no change in the ancient system. The unwillingAess of 
the Court at home was seconded by their older officers abroad : 
and the passes were issued to pilgrims, their fees were received 
into the treasury, the civilians superintended the temples, the 
* salutes were fired, and flags continued to be hoisted, as if nothing 
whatever had been said concerning them. But the press was 
fr^e : pamphlets began to be published, and information to be 
collected in India, upon which the public papers fearlessly 
commented. The two memorials we mentioned above, were 
presented at Boinl^y ^nd Madras, each signed by a large 
number of the most respectable inhabitants, including Govern- 
ment servants. In England also a Kesolution was passed in the 
Court of Proprietors, that the despatch of 1833 should be 
carried into effect. But the Directors were unwilling ; the 
Governor-General was unwilling; and the revenue officers, es- 
pecially those in the Madras Presidency, who reaped large pro- 
fits from their temple management, were glad to see the ques- 
tion shelved. At length, in October 1837, the Court of Direc- 
toi\s, in one of their despatches, had the temerity to speak out 
their real mind. Alluding to a minute of Lord Auckland’s, 
written on the 1st of April previous, in which he had compared 
the ceremonies of the cocoa-nut festival at Surat to the Eng- 
lish feasts of May-day and Harvest-home, of Halloween and 
Christmas, they expressed their entire concurrence in his views, 
deprecated the disposition evinced at Bombay and Madras to 
force ’(flltrcmc measures” on the Government, and declared it to 
be their opinion that the time had not arrived for any osten- 
sible change” in the old system. At the same time, knowing 
that Lord Auckland’s views coincided with their own, they en- 
deavoured to stifle the whole question by directing, that " no 
^ emtomarg salutes, or marks of respect to native festivals, should 
^ be discontinued at any of the Presidencies, and that no chat^e 
‘ whatever should be made in any matters relating to the native 
‘ religions, except under the authority of the Supreme Goyern- 
' ment” On the arrival of these despatches at Madras, Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, the Cornmander-in-Chief at that Presi- 
dency, sent in his resignation, assigning as his reason for 
so doing, that as the Court had drawn bac]^ from their own 
orders of 1833, and wished to continue the system w,Wch they 
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had then condemned, he could not be a party to the oppression of 
conscientious men, by commanding them to join in idolatrous 
ceremonies. About the same time Mr. Robert Nelson, a Ma- 
dras civilian, then in England, openly resigned the service for 
a similar reason. These facts produced a profound sensation 
in England in religious circles. The Court felt they had gone 
too far, and endeavoured to shew that Sir P. Maitland had 
wholly misunderstood them. But it was too late. The religi- 
ous public, disgusted with the Directors’ hypocrisy, and con- 
vinced that they had for five years been systematically cheated « 
in a matter where Christianity and conscience were concerned, 
poured their petitions into Parliament; and the system v^as 
doomed. On the 26th of July, 1838, Sir John C. HobKouse, in 
reply to questions on the subject in the Lower House, declared 
that he should make a point of using that discretion^ whij^h, 

* by the act of Parliament, belonged tOr hinl in his position as 
‘ President of the Board of Controul, to direct such a despatch 
^ to be sent to India, as would render it impossible for any func- 
‘ tionary there to make a mistake. He would take care, and he 

* trusted the Court of Directors would agree with him, to have 

* such a despatch sent out to India as would perfectly satisfy the 
^ most tender conscience.” A fortnight afterwards the despatch 
was sent By November 17th, Lord Auckland had written his 
minute at Ludiana, on the mode In which it was to be carried out. 
On that day the tax at Allahabad was abolished by an order 
in Council : and the other pilgrim-taxes soon met with the same 
fate. Such is the power of the House of Commons. 

The Directors’ despatch, after the indulgence of a little spleen 
at the decided conduct of Sir Peregrine Maitland, directs the 
Governor-General as follows : — 

We have to express our anxious desire, that^,you should accompl^'eh, with 
as little delay as may be practicable, the arrangements which we believe to be 
already in progress for abolishing the pilgrim-tax, and for discontinuing 
the connection of the Government with the management of all funds, which 
may be assigned for the support of religious institutions in India We more 
particularly desire that the management of all temples and other places of 
religions resort, together with the revenues derived threfrom, bo resigned 
into the hands of the natives ; and that the interference of the public au- 
thorities in the religious ceremonies of the people be regulated by the in- 
structions conveyed in para. 62 of our despatch of February 20, 1833. 

Whether it arose simply from a change of views, or from the 
introduction of new men into their body, or from any other 
secret reason, we know not ; but from the date of this des- 
patch, an altogether new line of conduct was pursued by the 
Court of Directors. Not another word of opposition meets 
the eye in their letters : they issued clear and decided instruc- 
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tiojis ; criticised the proceedings of the Indian Government ; 
commended them for activity ; and severely reproved the Madras 
authorities for their supineness in carrying their plans into 
effect. Their course has been steady and consistent ; they have 
exhibited an earnestness and perseverance in getting rid of the 
evil, worthy of all praise. Had they been seconded irj India 
with a zeal and determination equal to their own, their con- 
nection with idolatry would long since have been thoroughly 
dissolved. But local prejudices, fears and indolence have 
• thwarted their intentions. The more prominent evils, it is 
true, have been laid aside ; but the work, as yet, has only been 
hajf done. 

It is *not our intention to describe step by step all that was 
done in the three Presidencies to fulfil the Court’s orders : our 
spj^ce permits us only to indicate the result. The minor fea- 
tures of the connecHTWI^vcre soon removed. A few, in fact, 
had been removed by Sir Robert Grant at Bombay before 
the decisive despatch arrived. By a legislative act, oaths were 
no longer rendered compulsory upon native witnesses in the 
courts of justice : they were allowed to fall back upon their 
ancient custom of making solemn declarations, without reference 
to the Kor^n or Hindu Gods. The only defects in the act 
were, that it did not apply to oaths taken on the enlistment 
of sepahis, on the appointment of native magistrates, &c., and 
that Her Majesty’s Courts in India were expressly excepted 
from its influence. In places, where the collector’s' influence 
had been used to compel the poorer Hindus to draw the idol 
cars, such influence was withdrawn, and the people were left 
to do as they chose. The order for abolishing the compulsion 
where it existed was greatly accelerated by the fact, that at 
Conjesaa-am, in 1836, fifteen peasants, drawn from home against 
their will to draw the gniat car there, had been accidentally 
killed. The titles of Hindu Gods ceased to be written at the 
head of official documents. By a special order, sanctioned by 
the Court of Directors, the salutes at festivals and the atten- 
dance of troops on idolatrous processions, were also discQn*- 
tinued. 

Among the important items of this connection, the pilarim* 
taxes occupied the foremost place. The tax on the Yellama 
festival at Belgaum was given up in 1836 ; though the arrange- 
ment made did not satisfy the natives concern^. an Act 
of Council, in April, 1840, the pilgrim-taxes at G^a^ Allahar 
bad and Jagann^th were also entirely abolished. The Raja of 
Gay^, Mitrajit Singh, received compensation for his 1ob6 of the 
Gay^ profits, by a remission of land-tax on his estates equal 
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to that loss, viz .3 Es. 17,000. The tax-barriers were ^all 
thrown down at these great places of native devotion: and 
at Pdri, on the 3rd of May, amid the most tremendous storm 
which had ever been known at that place, a storm in which 
the boiling surf was rolled close to the European bungalows, 
in wlych hundreds of huts were thrown down, and the sacred 
wheel on the summit of the pagoda tower was bent, the gate 
WAS THROWN OPEN, and the Hindu pilgrims of all ranks, 
for the first time, in a long series of years, entered the barrier 
free. In May of the following year, the tax at Dharwar, the < 
offerings at Puna, and those at Surat (amounting to four rupees 
annually!) were given up: and in December, the last item, of 
idolatrous profits was cut out of the revenue accounts*, by the 
relinquishment of the proceeds from certain shrines in Kumaon, 
amounting annually to Es. 2,800. ^ 

The most difficult step to be takefi^'W’as to surrender into 
the hands of natives the nine thousand temples which the 
revenue officers held under their charge, and to withdraw alto- 
gether from that interference with their festivals, ceremonies 
and customs, which these officers had so long exercised. Some 
of our readers may not be aware how, among Hindus, temples 
are maintained, priests appointed, and services performed. 
There is no public spirit among them ; united subscriptions to 
objects of public utility have not been, till late years, at all 
common: how is it then that the country has been covered 
with temples ; that many have been erected at immense ex- 
pense ; that they have obtained large landed endowments ; and 
support a considerable establishment of priests ? A few facts 
may put the matter in a clear light : and indicate the course 
required on the part of the Government in giving up their 
shrines to native management. iv.. 

In the province of Bengal, (and the* same is doubtless true in 
the other Presidencies of India), we believe, that all temples, 
great or small, will be found to owe their origin to an individu- 
al or a family. Temples are not built generally with a view 
to public benefit, but solely from a wish on the part of the 
founder to perform an act of merit, to honour gods and brah- 
mins, to fulfil a vow, or to win himself a name. Only wealthy 
individuals can bear the expense of such institutions, which 
can be made as costly as their means allow. Small temples are 
found all over the country, especially in villages, near the 
houses of the great landholders. Just above Calcutta, for in- 
stance, on the banks of the Hughly, in several places a row of 
temples to Siva have been erected by Calcutta families. The 
larger and finer temples owe their origin of course to the very 
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richest families, to Bajas, millionaires, or to the ancient rulers 
oS the country in their palmy days. Thus the beautiful 
temples at Sibnibas, containing the largest Sivas in the coun- 
try, were erected by Raja Krishna Chandra RAy- 

When a temple is built, whether great or small, the founder 
looks out for a brahmin or brahmin family, to whom Ije may 
commit it, and who will there perform the proper ceremonies. 
In most cases he will endow the temple with some land, and 
commit the land also to the brahmin for his support. All the 
• oficrings presented in the temple belong to the brahmin, who 
. thus finds it his interest to serve his idol faithfully. In course 
of^tiine the family of the founder may die out or decay ; but 
the dcsdiendants of the brahmin will hold charge of the land 
and shrine. Both the founder and the worshippers, who visit 
the shrine, know full well that what they give goes to the 
bralnnin ; and in girtwg to the brahmin, they give to the god 
in him. Thus lie can almost be called the actual proprietor of 
the shrine. Small temples have generally but a small endow- 
ment of land, perhaps none at all ; the offerings made there will 
be of little value ; and the whole can support but one brahmin 
and his family. Larger temples, being built by richer men, 
have usually more valuable endowments. For instance, the 
temple of Kali at Panihati, near Calcutta, has a considerable 
estate connected with it. The land was given to the idol by 
li6,m Bhabdni, and a family of brahmins was appointed to re- 
ceive the income, on condition of ottering to the goddess the 
usual service. Joygopal Babii was the first priest, and 
became very rich. The temple of Modon Mohun in Bdgb 
Bazar, Calcutta, was built under peculiar circumstances, and 
illustrates another mode of management. The idol named 
belon^d to the Bdgdi Raja of Vishnapur, near Bancooi*ah, and 
he being in want of iift)ncy, mortgaged it to Babu Gokul 
Mittri of Bdgh Bazar. When the mortgage was discharged and 
the idol was to all appearance returned, the Baja found on 
examination that only a copy had been returned, while the 
original was retained in Calcutta. He endeavoured in vain to 
get it back : he was told that the god found himself perfectly 
comfortable in Calcutta, and declined to go back to the jungles. 
The people of Vishnapur having thus lost their god, began to 
worship his wooden shoes (khorom), and do so to the present * 
day. The robber of the idol built a temple for the god, whom 
he had so strangely stolen : on the land with which he endowed 
it stands the Chandni Bazar, yielding annually a large income. 
The endowment was not made over to any family of brahmins 
as their hereditary trust ; but brahmins are appointed to the 
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temple, as occasion requires, by the descendants of Gojiul 
Mittri, who retain their proprietorship in the temple still. • 
The temple at Tarokeswar furnishes an example of a large 
endowment managed by an individual. This holy shrine of 
Mahadev, situated in the Hughly zillah, is highly honoured 
by th^ Hindus, and immense numbers of pilgrims visit it, es- 
pecially at the Charak and Sibrdtri pujas. The temple and 
its valuable endowments are all in the hands of a single pro- 
prietor, who is called the Mahant Raj. He must not marry ; 
and as he has therefore no sons to take his place upon his 
death, he keeps a number of scholars near him, to whom he 
teaches all his mantras. lie himself chooses a successor from 
among them, and although so much depends upon the Appoint- 
ment, the Government has never had reason to interfere. The 
Mahant performs all the duties of the temple ; appoints ^all 
officers; and receive all the offerings. '•iJe' is sole maslcr; all 
the pilgrims must see him before they get admission to the 
temple ; and only by his permission will the barbers cut off 
the hair which the pilgrims devote to the idol. The great 
temple at Kaliglidt^ illustrates the system of united management. 
This celebrated temple was erected on the south side of Cal- 
cutta, by a wealthy family, the well-known Choudrys of Bc- 
hala. It was endowed with a large quantity of land, lying all 
around it; and was committed to the charge of a single priest. 
The natives say, that this priest died, leaving four sons and a 
step-son, who took his charge of the temple and divided the 
land amongst them : from these sons have sprung the five 
paras of Haidars or brahmin proprietors, numbering fifty-two 
families, to whom the temple now belongs. These Haidars 
are considered actual owners of the land, and of the offer- 
ings presented to Kali ; they can sell tlieir share if„ they 
like, but always on condition of th‘e purchaser performing 
their part in the temple worship. Some parts of their service, 
and some expenses connected with it, are performed by them in 
common. Thus a bhattacharjya or priest is appointed by the 
whole body to perform the daily service ; to offer the rice and 
curries which are given to the poor ; to present cakes, sweet- 
meats, and milk to the idol ; to wave the lamp and conch, and 
to ring the sacred bell. The drum-beaters, the chowkedars, the 
lighting of the temple, are also paid for by the whole body. 
dHie receipts of the temple, however, are not placed in a com- 
mon fund. To prevent differences, in sharing them, the days of 
the year are divided on a particular system among the proprie- 
tors according to hereditary right ; all the Halcmrs thus take 
turns ’’ in the temple, whence they are called p&Id-ddrs ; and 
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eaqji proprietor takes for himself all the ordinary offerings 
pj^esented on the day when it is his ** turn ” to preside. Be the 
gifts many or few ; be they money, clothes or ornaments ; rice, 
sweetmeats, sugar or plantains ; every thing is taken by the 
palad^r of the day. If however a rich man, who has his own 
priest among the Haidars, wishes to make an ottering tcj Kali, 
that priest makes an agreement beforehand with the pdlM&r of 
the day, as to the shares which each shall receive. Conflicting 
as are the interests of the Haidars, and liable as they must be 
• to get into frequent quarrels, they settle disputes entirely 
. among themselves, and never trouble the Government with 
thgir complaints. 

Aware of this native system of temple management, the 
Government of India, when it issued orders to its numerous 
officers to withdraw altogether from the internal management 
of tlio slirines of tRtTrrgtive religions, naturally directed their 
attention to it, as the only way in which that object could be 
secured. Thus the Governor-General, writing to the Madras 
Government on the subject, laid down the general principles to 
be observed in their withdrawment from interference with 
those shrines in the following words : — 

'I’he administration of the affairs and funds of the native religious in- 
stitutions should be vested in individuals professing the faith to which the 
institutions belong, and who may be best qualified to conduct such ad- 
ministration with fidelity and regularity, being lesponsible, together with 
their subordinate officers, to the Courts of Justice, for any breach of the 
duties assumed by them, which can be made the grounds of a civil action. 

The proceedings carried out on tliis principle, for the separa- 
tion of the Government from idolatry, are described in all 
their details in the Parliamentary Returns^ whose titles 
head this article. Those for 1845 and 1849 are most valuable 
docunfSits, and furnish a/n imm<^nse mass of information as to 
the measures adopted for that end in the various districts of 
our Indian empire. The instructions of the Court of Directors 
to the Supreme Government in India ; the directions of the 
latter to the Governments of the three Presidencies ; the let- 
ters of the collectors ; the account of their measures, their 
difficulties, their success; the reference of peculiar questions to 
the Government of India, or to the Court of Directors; the 
Court’s approval of what had been done; and urgent instruc;*^ 
tions to complete all that had been required ; these and many 
other things are spread over the Returns with a profuseness 
which is quite confusing. The Return” for 1845 is shorter but 
much better arranged than its successor ; that for 1849 ii|.yery 
ill put together ; the different letters having only a general 
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arrangement, and the divisions of subjects not being clearly 
indicated. It contains nearly all the papers on the proceedings 
of the Madras Government, including a masterly Summary of 
those proceedings, presented to the Government of India by 
D. Eliott, Esq. of the India Law Commission, together with 
valual^le minutes by the Secretaries of Government and Mem- 
bers of Council. 

But the ^Mieturns” have many omissions. The proceedings in 
the Bombay Presidency are only briefly described in the letters 
of the Government to the Government of India, and the ori- « 
ginal letters from the collectors of different districts are given 
in only a few instances. Several letters from Madras collec- 
tors are also omitted. The letters and observation^ of tlie 
Court of Directors are only partially extracted ; and it is self- 
evident that some of their communications have been left out 
altogether. The ‘^Return” for especially defective. 

Though professing to be a continuation of the papers for 1849, 
it contains no information at all on several important matters 
which had not been decided when those papers were printed. 
Be that as it may, we think no one can have a perfect idea of 
the amount of labour required to secure the desired end, and of 
the questions which had to be met in the process, without read- 
ing the whole of these ^‘Returns.” We think also that all who do 
80 will be impressed with the conviction that the Court of Direc- 
tors deserve high praise for the steady perseverance with which 
they have endeavoured to carry out the avowed wishes of the 
English Parliament and the English people: for the thorough 
change which they admitted into their own views ; and for the 
energy with which they urged on their OAvn officers when the 
latter were inclined to adopt only incomplete measures. We 
think also, that from those Returns” it will be acknojyledged 
that in the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, the Government 
service contains a considerable number of very able men, ac- 
quainted with the condition of those over whom they rule, 
aQX:io^s to conciliate them in matters where they feel most deep- 
ly, and to carry out the measures of their superiors with pru- 
dence, justice and decision. 

It is not our intention to enter into all the details of the 
measures which the Directors ordered, and which the local 
Governments carried through. We can only enumerate their 
results. Adopting as their basis of action, the principle which 
we mentioned above, the officers of various districts sought out 
the best men they could obtain, to become henceforth the 
trustees of the temples which the Government had retained 
under its charge. In Bengal and Bombay these measures were 
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begun in 1841 ; the Madras Govelrnment occm)ied in them the 
y«ar 1842. Though later than the other Presidencies, for 
which the Court of Directors administered a severe rebuke, 
the work was done at last By the conclusion of 1843, there 
were no longer any shrines left in the hands of Government 
officers. , 

In Bengal, the pagoda of Jagannath at Puri was * given 
over entirely to the charge of the Raja of Khurdah, whose 
ancestors originally built it ; and the Government ceased to 
• take any part in the internal management of the shrine. In 
the N. W. Provinces, the mosques at Dehli, which had been 
managed in minute matters by the collector, were transferred to a 
coinmitfee of respectable Mahommedans, chosen from those who 
were accustomed to frequent them. At Chunar, the Goverh- 
inqpt withdrew from the committee which appointed the mana- 
ger of Jhe Kasim SBfcriiani mosque. The pensions at Mirza- 
pore, amounting to Rs. 415, which the pandas of the temple at 
Bindachol had paid under Government superintendence, were 
taken out of their hands, and the Government itself agreed to 
pay them, till the death of the present inenmbents. The 
beautiful Durgah at Futtehpore, Sikri, was also ordered by the 
local Government to be surrendered to the managers of the 
endowment ; but on the earnest intercession of the collector, 
who predicted its certain destruction, the Court of Directors, 
on an appeal to them, consented to keep its buildings In repair. 
An arrangement was also made concerning the appointment of 
the rawuls or head priests of the pilgrim temples in Kuraaon ; 
but wliat it was, we arc un^^ble to say, as the letter describing 
the details is omitted from the Returns.” Similar arrange* 
inents were completed in the Presidency of Bombay. In most 
of th^districts there seem to have been no difficulties in the 
way of surrendering the feiiiples to native management, and the 
officers appear to have been prompt and zealous in fulfilling the 
orders of the Supreme Government. At Sholapore, where grants 
of money had been made in three places, and the temples super- 
intended by the collector, the people themselves chose ma- 
nagers, whom Government approved. At Belgaum, the temple 
of Wanshankari, together with its large store of jewels, many 
thousands of rupees in value, was made over to the pujaria or 
temple brahmins. The temples around Nassik, to wnich the 
Government appointed pujans, were given up in like manner 
to an individual or a native committee. In the Puna col- 
lectorate,wherc the Government of India, following the example 
of the Peishwa, had allied itself completely with idolatry, the 
numerous temples were committed to native agents : amongst 
them the celebrated temple of Purbati was given over to six na- 
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tive gentlemen well known in the neighbourhood. Tlie Deo of 
Chinchor was also informed, that on his annual visit to the tengi- 
pie of Murgaon, he would no longer receive in the collector’s 
office at Puna the pair of shawls and small sum in cash wliich 
he had been accustomed to receive there. In furtherance of 
their Qbject, when a vacancy on one occasion occurred among 
the temple trustees at Puna, and the collector was asked to 
appoint another, the Supreme Government forbade him to in- 
terfere, and directed that in all such cases the vacancy should 
be filled up by the community of worshippers attending the , 
temple in question, or where no such community existed, the 
remaining trustees should elect another member. This rule 
was communicated to all the collectors of the Presid6ncy it 
merely continued the Hindus' own system, among wliom, 
village municipal government is a very ancient institution. The 
Governor-General then expressed his giv-Rri.' satisfaction at Ihc 
complete execution of the orders of the Court of Directors in 
the JPresidcncy of Bombay. 

In the Madras Presidency, while adopting the same princi- 
ple, in giving up the 8,300 temples which the Government had 
superintended, some variety naturally sprang up in the 
details of the surrender. Mr. D. Eliott has well described 
this variety in the following passage of his report : — 

''The Mahomedan institutions had been seldom interfered with. Where 
e certain degree of controul was (formerly) exercised, it seems that it has 
been dropped, and the institutions left simply to the charge of those who 
before managed their internal aifairs. In Bellary, in every village a sabha 
was formed, composed of the leadinj^ members of the community, to which 
was left the election of a single superin tei^dent for the village. In Salem 
also the principle of election was followed ; but the superintendence was 
committed to panchayats, consisting for the most part of three members. 

The arrangements which have been made with respect to Hindu insiilu- 
tione are various. The small village Pagoda|p had not generally under 
the charge of Government officers : but, where such charge ha<i been assum- 
ed, it has been resigned to the pujari, who " is looked upon in the 
of one of the village functionaries, entitled to merahs, with the smith, 
carpenter, and the like. In the case of larger temples, with more consider^ 
able endowments, two or more of the principal inhabitants, including gene- 
rally the official head of the village or the Cainum, have been conjoined 
with the pujari in a committee or panebayat. Temples of more importance, 
with a reputation and interest extending beyond the vicinity, have been 
placed under the charge of committees, composed of persons of weight 
and influence, selected from among the residents within a wider range. 
Endowments belonging to matums or gurus have been left to the care of Uie 
parties interested ; and institutions of which the managers have been usually 
appointed by such matums, have been deemed to need no other superin- 
tendence.” 

A abort notice of aoine of these arrangements will help to 
illustrate the proceedings of the Aladras Government. In 
Canara, out of the 3,668 temples under the collector’s charge, 
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2frt71 were made over to their respective pujaris. All the 
Remainder were made over to committees. In Tanjore, 2,247 
small temples were also handed over to their respective priests. 
Wherever a temple of importance could be conveniently 
entrusted to the hereditary custody of the neighbouring 
zemindar, or other persons of local weight, that course was 
invariably adopted ; only a few districts however allowed of it. 
The pagoda of Trinoinali, which received a large income from 
private contributions, and nearly six thousand rupees from the 
(lovernmcnt, was made over to live native gentlemen of Mad- 
ras, who were personally interested in its prosperity. The 
pagoda^ of Trichendiir, in Tinnevelly, with an income of twenty 
thousand rupees from Government, and private donations 
worth several thousand rupees more, was transferred to three 
wtfalth^ trustees yj^the district. The great pagoda of Nelleam- 
balum, also in Tinnevelfly, with a similar income, was made over 
to the moat extensive landholder of the province. The large 
jKigoda at Conjeveram, with a Government grant of Rs. 12,000, 
after a great deal of discussion among two rival sects, who 
worship there, was entrusted to an individual, whose ancestors 
had managed the pagoda in former years. The temple at 
Trivalur was surrendered to the jeer or high priest. The great 
pagoda of Scringham, with the consent of the most respectable 
persons connected witli it, was transferred to two wealthy 
landholders, in conjunction with the pagoda stalattars. The Rock 
pagoda at Trichinopoly was at the same time given up to one 
of those landholders. The greatest difficulty was experienced 
with the pagoda at Trlpetty, for whose superintendence there 
were numerous clainiants, the annual surplus amounting to 
Rs. 77,000. Eventually, it was surrendered to the mahant of a 
collog**of boyragis, and 40 his successors in office. 

Thus w’as completed the first great series of proceedings, 
after the abolition of the pilgrim-taxes, for disconnecting the 
Government from an interference with the native religions. 
The result was to withdraw the officers of Government from 
all interference in the internal management of the templed, 
mosques and tombs of those religions. Henceforth, the reve- 
nue officers had nothing more to do with the repairs of the 
buildings, the preparations for festivals, the enrolment of tem- 
ple servants, the painting of the cars, and the custody of the 
offerings. All their duties were given over to the native Com- 
mittees or individuals, and to them was committed the custody 
of the temple property. They were thus assimilated to thou- 
sands of dharmakartas, pujaris and managers, with whose tem- 
ples the Government had never interfered. To these committees 
were also|>aid tlie sums of money granted to such temples, and 
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which had been drawn by the collectors from the public revenre. 
They also received the proceeds of the pagoda lands, whidi 
the Government still retained under its management: and 
from these two sources of income, in addition to the usual 
offerings, they furnished all the supplies necessary for the tem- 
ple seifvice. 

At the time when the revenue officers thus gave over charge of 
the money endowments, there existed in almost every coll ectorate 
of the Madras Presidency, a surplus balance which had gra- 
dually accumulated from these sources: an important question, ’ 
therefore, arose how these funds, called Pagoda funds ^ were to 
be disposed of. There were no such funds in Benga^ or the 
North West Provinces. The “ Parliamentary Returns’’ contain 
not even a hint of any such existing at Bombay : only in connec- 
tion with Madras, therefore, was the question started: gnd the 
matter was referred by the Governmenf ‘fKcre to tlie Govern- 
ment of India. The source of these funds is thus stated in 
Mr. Eliott’s report : — 

In general the ordin.ary expenses of the pagodas have been regulated according 
to fixed tables, in which are put down all constantly recurring charges allowed as 
necessary fur the duo maintenance of the establishments, the payment of servants, 
and the performance of all the customary ceremonies. To meet these fixed charges, 
periodical payments have been made out of the income arising from money allow- 
ances, and the revenue accruing from lauds under the management of the officers 
of Government, and the surplus had been held in deposit. Out of it all extraordinary 
charges for repairs, &c. have been defrayed, and somotimos disbursements have been 
made for purjioses unconnected with the institutions to which the funds appertained. 
The amount, which now stands in the public accounts to the credit of these institu- 
tions, therefore, has accrued entirely from an excess in the endowments above what 
is needed for keeping the temples, &c. in repair, and for the duo performance of the 
requisite service and duties- 

The amount of the pagoda-funds, remaining in deposit in 
the provincial treasuries, on March 31, 1846, after the payment 
of all necessary expenses, was Rs. 1,1,86,557. By the^end of 
June, 1847, a further surplus had accumulated of Rs. 1,70,873, 
making a total at the disposal of Government on the latter date 
of Rs. 13,57,430: or £135,743. The former surplus is detail'* 
ed in the following table, in the “ Return” for 1849 : — 

Nett Surplus of Madras Pagoda Funds,' — March 31, 1846. 

Vizagapatam 713 15 4 ’ Tanjoro 4,85,656 0 0 

Masnlipatam 258 8 I Tiunevclly 3,81,306 7 8 

Guntur 7,000 0 0 Chingleput 68,311 13 5 

Nellore 4,310 1 9 Trichinopoly 65,000 0 0 

Madraa 3,420 8 0 Madura 80,195 6 10 

Cuddapah 4,919 3 10 South Arcot 26,687 3 11 

Salem 1^9 3 7 Coimbatore 38,835 6 7 

Cimara 6,961 2 5 Bellary 12,872 7 2 


27,692 11 0 


11,58,864 13 7 
Minor sums... 27,692 11 0 
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Plscassions had often occurred, among the officers of the 
^ Madras Government, as to how these and similar sums should 
be appropriated : and after mature deliberation, it had been 
distinctly allowed, that for the Government to apply them 
to purposes of public utility, was not only unobjectionable, 
but a positive duty. The Court of Directors, when asked for 
their final opinion, laid down the following rule for the guidance 
of their officers. 

“ We arc anxious that the principle hitherto observed in Taiijorc, of keeping 
• tlie pagoda-funds entirely separate from the Govemraent revenue, should be 
rigidly maintained. We arc of opinion, that all grants and endowments should 
[)e, in the first instance, appropriated, if possible, to their original purposes. When 
•the«funds jrc more than adequate to that end, instead of allowing them to accurau- 
Inte without limit, they shoiljd be applied to purposes of general utility, taking 
care that the particular district, in which the cndownicnts are situated, should derive 
full heneOt from the new appropriation of the suri)liis.’* 

This^rulc was «^v.«Mlered by the Supreme Government, «as 
applicable not only to the accumulation above mentioned, but 
also to the annual surplus from the same source, and to dona- 
tions or endowments that might be resumed when a pagoda 
falls into decay. The construction of roads and bridges, the 
repairs and cleansing of tanks, the construction of gh&ts, the 
support of refuges for the poor, and the establishment of schools, 
were considered to be objects on which the funds might pro- 
perly be spent. But the large surplus above detailed, was not 
to be disposed of without some opposition. There was a class 
of men, who were watching the proceedings of the Madras 
Governor in respect to it with eagle eyes. These were the 
members of the recently appointed committees, some of whom 
were extremely anxious to receive the money, for the use of 
their own pagodas. (One of these petitionersis named Parames- 
Avar Gurcul of Strisuptaresheswaraswamegar !) These claims 
were promptly set aside and the money appropriated. All the 
smaller sums (in the left-hand column) were handed over at 
once to the collectors of the districts where they had accumu- 
lated, to be expended on bridges, choultries, tanks and wells, 
that might be used by all classes. The Governor also ordered 
Rs. 20,000 to be spent in Madura, and 80,000 in Tanjore, for 
similar objects ; and directed Rs. 1,00,000 to be disbursed on 
the construction of a road to connect the cotton districts of 
Tinnevelly with the port of Tuticorin. He asked for report;s ^ 
as to the necessities of the remaining districts ; and of the large 
surplus (derived from the first five districts in the second co- 
lumn) set apart eight lakhs, £80,000, to the general education 
funds of the presidency. To this last item the Supreme Go» 
vernment demurred as excessive, and an unusually warm dis- 
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cussion took place on the subject; but both Governme.iit3 
adhered to tlieir original opinion, and the matter was referifed 
to the Court of Directors. What became of the eight lakhs, 
and what has since been done with the surplus of 1847 and 
following years, we cannot say ; the Return” for 1851, which 
oughtjto have conveyed the information, being silent on the 
subject. 

The next step in the proceedings of the Government was to 
surrender the pagoda-lands. In the early part of this article 
we shewed that the Madras Government had, during a series of*' 
years, and for various reasons, assumed charge of a large por- 
tion of the landed estates with which both the great apd small 
temples had been endowed. These lands were managed by 
the collector of each zillah, who paid the nett proceeds into the 
funds of tlie pagoda or institution to which they respectively 
belonged. We shewed also, that in fRat” Presidency the nett 
income from the estates under Government management 
amounted to Rs. 4,31,107. When the order arrived to 
disconnect the Government from the native religions, an im- 
portant question arose, as to whether these lands, as well 
as the temples, were to be committed to native management. 
The question was not without its difficulties; but the Ma- 
dras officers, with one single exception, proposed to get 
rid of the difficulty, by keeping things as they were. They 
argued, that in all these estates, the Government had made 
engagements with the cultivators, who held the land directly 
from them: and that the honour and justice of the former 
were concerned in securing to the cultivator that treatment 
which he could not expect at the hands of a native landlord. 
They suggested also that the Government might take perma- 
ment possession of all the estates, £^nd pay to each tefhple an 
annual rent for them. Such a plan, which involved an adS* 
tional payment of ready money from the Government trea;atti?yi 
though for an equivalent, was considered by them to further 
the object which the Government of India had in view, of 
connecting itself altogether from the shrines of idolatry 1 B# 
the Court of Directors had anticipated the difficulty, which 
was first referred to them in connection with the temple of 
Jagann&th ; they also knew how the ryots were situated, and 
• they wrote thus ; — 

4. In our despatch of the 2nd of June, 1840, we adveifcd to your resolution 
to retain the lands belonging to the temple of Jaggannath under the management 
of the revenue officers, which jou had considered to be expedient, in order that 
protection and justice might be secured to the ryots. 

5. In all coses, however, where the revenue has been, or may be fixed for a 
term of years, as has been done in Cuttack, we think that the collection of the 
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revenue so fixed, belonging to temples or other endowed religious institutions, maj 
be Afely transferred to agents, to be appointed by the parties in whom the naanage- 
, of the affairs and funds of such institutions may be vested ; subject only to 
such penalties against exactions, and other abuses of their trust, as the native 
servants similarly employed on the part of the Government would bo liable to. 
The foregoing observations are also applicable to entire villages, which may have 
been assigned to temples or other religious institutions in all parts of our territories ; 
provided, however, that the revenue demaiidable lirom such villages, or pur|ions of 
villages, has been clearly defined, and a pottah or lease issued to each ryot, specify- 
ing the extent of land, the amount of the revenue, and the periods at which it 
becomes due. 

• 6. It is not our intention that the revenues of mosques and pagoda-lands should 
^be exempted from any charges lor irrigation and for the general management of 
the districts wherein they are situated, to which they may justly be liable ; and we 
tlesire that provision may be made for defraying such charges before the revenues 
^re^applied to otlicr purposes. You will ptreewe that in the directions now conveyed 
to you, it'Hs our object to give complete effect to the principles recognized in the des* 
patches to which we have referred, and we rely on your promoting that object to the 
utmost extent which may be practicable*' 

In coiiaequence^f these orders, the Supreme Government 
determined that, as far as possible, the pagoda-lands should be 
transferred to the native committees, as well as the money dona- 
tions. But variouvS measures were adopted at the transfer, such 
as the grant of special leases, by which the interests of the cul- 
tivators were fully secured. In fulfilment of these wishes of the 
Court of Directors, the Satais Hazdri estate, the only land-en- 
dowment belonging to the pagoda of Jaganndth, and which had 
been held under Government management nearly forty years, 
was given over to the Rajah of Khfirda, the superintendent 
and manager of the temple. Small estates, belonging to mos* 
ques and durgahs at Delhi and Allahabad, were placed by the 
collectors in the hands of Mussalman committees. There were 
few cases in Bombay, as compared with the other presidencies, in 
which the revenue officers had charge of endowment-land; 
but such as there were, were transferred without difficulty, and 
without fear of injury tp the cultivators, to the bauds of the 
native trustees, or to the pujaris of the temples and institutions 
to ^which they belonged. The Governor of Madras first or- 
dered all the smaller lands to be transferred ; and as this 
^l^ngcinent occasioned no difficulty, and merelj^ placed them 
Upon the Same footing as ail the lands under private manage- 
ment, he proceeded to enquire into the “ Great devastanain 
estates,” the large endowments belonging to the most cele- 
brated pagodas. Of the result of this enquiry, the Return 
for 1851 makes no mention. We believe, however, that all 
the estates have been transferred, and that a small fund, called 
the Tripani fund, constitutes the only sum received by Go- 
vernment for the uses of idolatry. In thus withdrawing from 
the effective management of pagoda-endowments, the Govern- 
ment officers have met with much opposition from the natives. 
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who felt that that management had been for many years J,he 
firmest support of their system. Tliis opposition has produowd 
delay ; but we are thankful to say, that the transfer has been * ' 
completed at last. 

In spite, however, of all the anxiety and labour thrown upon 
the subordinate Governments in India for the purpose of dissolv- 
ing their connection with the native religions ; in spite of all 
the agitation in England ; in spite of the positive and distinct 
orders of the Court of Directors, it must be confessed that the 
VKRY ROOT of this unhappy connection has been left untouched. «> 
While the arrangements were in progress, two questions arose . 
with respect to the trustees: how were vacancies in tl^di;> 
number to be filled up, and to whom were they to be held respons- 
sible ? In the Bombay Presidency, as wc have shewn, the 
Governor-General directed, that where it was possible, vacan- 
cies should be filled up by municipifHtSfiction : if that was 
inconvenient, by surviving trustees. Both modes of proceed- 
ing are common in Europe. In Madras no rule was adopted, 
and the njatter ended in the collector appointing to vacancies, 
and thus keeping up the old system of superintendence. The 
reason given for this is, that the newly-appointed trustees have 
no legal existence. Instruments were in some cases executed 
on their appointments, but they were set aside as invalid ; and 
a general trust-deed, to be adopted in all the collectoratcs, 
was promised in their stead. Ilad the Madras Govern- 
ment fallen back entirely upon the native system, the 
difficulty would not have occurred. Had they made the trust 
hereditary (as is the usual rule), or established the principle of 
municipal election, the village panchayats wouhl .have saved 
them all the trouble and scandal from which they now suffer : 
and those temples would have been managed like all othQi;g. Na- 
tives never look after a temple on public grounds ; why should the 
Government do so ? Why should they endeavour to secure 
greater prosperity for the pagoda of Seringham than for that of 
Chillumlbrum? Why should they care for Jagannath’s temple at 
Pdri, and not for that at Mohesh? Why should they watch over 
the shrine of Parbati at Punah, and leave the temidea of Sib- 
nibas to decay ? 

The responsibility of the temple trustees in two Presidencies 
has not yet been settled by Government regulations. For 
securing the faithful discharge of their duty and the right appro- 
priation of their endowments, it is of course necessary that they 
be subject to the courts of law; but the following regulation 
of Bengal (XIX. of 1810), and of Madras (VII. of 1817), 
stands directly in the way of such an accountability, and di- 
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tliode collectors to examine into the endowments, whom the 
, Cl)urt of Directors have forbidden to interfere :~ 

UlONGAL REGULATION, (XlX. OF 1810 .) 

Whereas considerable endowments have been granted in land, by the preceding 
<TOvernments of this country, and by individuals, for the support of Mosques, Hin- 
du 'rBMFi.ES and Colleges, and for other pious and beneficial purposes : aivl where- 
<is there are grounds to suppose that the produce of such lands is in many iristanees 
appropriatcil contrary to the intentions of the donors, &c., and whereas it is an im- 
portant <Iuty of every Government to provide that all such endowments be applied 
^rrording to the real intent and will of the grantor^ ^c. ^c, : The general superin- 
, tvadence of all lands granted for the support of Mosques^ Hindu temples. Colleges 
Mild for other pious and henc/icial purposes, &c. is hereby vested in the Board of 
• Revenue, and Board of Commissioners, &c. It shall bo the duty of the Board of 
Jh'vcniie and Board of the Commissioners, to take care that all endowments made 
foi*tlic nn^^nteinince of cstiibli slim cuts of the above description be duly appropriated 
fo tlic piirj)i)sc for which they wore destined by the Government or individual -by 
wliom siicii endowments were granted. 

In IV)inbay uo^uch regulation existed : and it was easy 
therefore for aggricvx'd parties, in case of malversation, to cite 
the trustees in the ordinary civil courts, since those Courts pos- 
sess so much latitude as courts of equity and good conscience. 
We have heard that the Bombay collectors have sometimes 
listened to complaints against the trustees, but they need not 
have done wso, and such conduct is contrary to Government 
orders. In Madras, however, the effect of this conti-adiction 
has been to leave complainants altogether without redress. 
The collector is forbidden, under the new system, to en- 
tertain complaints: the civil courts refuse to take up cases 
which the regulation commits to the collector : and thus 
for NINE YEARS, tlic interests of those endowments, for which 
the East India Company cared so long, have been without any 
legal jirotcctiou whatsoever ! The warmest opponent of the 
Government connection with idolatry never advocated such 
injustice. The system established by these regulations has 
been very fully discussed at Madras in all its bearings ; and the 
officers are unanimous that the old regulation must be repealed. 
Opinions differ, however, as to the enactment which should take its 
place : a very excellent Draft of such an Act was carefully pre- 
pared by the Madras Government, and sent up to the Government 
of India many years ago. In Bengal, and the N. W. Provinces 
also, the question was discussed, and the opinions of the reve- 
nue officers upon it were collected. It appeared from almost 
every report, that the regulation had fallen into disuse ; (a clear * 
proof of its unsuitability to the present circumstances of the 
country ;) and that where it was most popular, it was least 
enforced. 

ft is impossible, at the close of this long paper, to discuss the 

Y 
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Regulation fully : wc refer the reader to the Parliamentaw 
Return” of 1849, where he will find ample materials for a tho- 
rough investigation of it in all its bearings. We shall content 
ourselves with one or two extracts from the opinions of the 
Government officers, with respect to its influence upon religious 
endowtaents. Mr. Pattle, the senior member of the Revenue 
Board, wrote concerning it in 1844 : — 

I voiild ask on what ^ound of reason or justice can the native subjects of this Go-.> 
vemment expect, for their institutions, a more perfect protection than is granted 
to the Christian subjects of all classes. In our own country, endowments are in * 
the custody of trustees, amenable by suit in the Courts of Chancery. In like man- . 
ner all such institutions, ^vithin the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, have similar- 
ly the protection of that Court ; surely a Government fully discharge every obliga-'* 
tion of protection to its native subjects, when no distinction is made, and when tor 
their endowments and institutions is granted the same meed of justice and protec- 
tion accorded to Christians of all classes. Indeed, unless it can be proved that 
the English Government is bound to extend to the establish »i:3nts of false* relig?x)ns 
special protection not granted to the establishment "neTonging to the true religion 
of the State, and not considered necessary for the Christian subjects, f conceive, it 
must be admitted, that every due consideration is paid to the former by both being 
on an equal footing. 

The junior member of the Board of Revenue, in giving his 
opinion, insisted that it would be a clear dereliction of duty 
were the Government to refrain from taking direct trust of all 
religious endowments : the Deputy Governor thus replies to 
the principle he had advocated : — 

In the first place, as has been pointed out by the Senior Member, the inter- 
ference of the Government in these endowments is now partial, and not gcuend, 
as it ought to he, if Mr, Lewis’s argument were sound ; for it is exercised only 
over Hindu and Mahomedan religious endowments, and is never extended to the 
pious trusts of the Christian, or any other religion. And, in the second place, it is 
not, Ilis Honor conceives, true in the sense in which Mr. Lowis quotes the terms, 
that it is the duty of any Government to sec to the right appropriation of religious 
endowments, except so far as it is the duty of all Oovernnients to provide for the 
regular and orderly execution of wills and testaments of every description ; viz., 
by making laws for their due execution by the trhstees and executors selected by 
the testators, and providing courts to prevent those laws being broken. 

It is notorious, that the direct interference of Government with Hindu and Ma- 
homedau religious trusts under the regulation in question, is exceedingly distaste- 
ful to the professors of those creeds, and that far from being expected by them 
from the Government as a duty, it is deprecated as a profanation. The practice, 
therefore, which was introduced by this regulation, was a mistake in two ways 5 it 
was a departure from sound principle, and it was displeasing to those for whoso 
benefit it was erroneously intended. It has now been found to be displeasing also 
to those who are appointed by the regulations to carry its provisions into effect ; 
and for all these reasons it never, in his Honor’s opinion, ought to have been 
enacted, and may now most properly be repealed. 

Mr. C. W. Smith, in his minute, pointed out that peculiar 
feature of the regulation, which has led to its introduction info 
the present discussion. He shows, that so long as it remains 
in the law of the country, it is impossible for the separation of 
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Gk)vernment from the direct patronage of false religions to be 
Andered complete. He might have added^ that the regulation 
is the very basis of the patronage ; as its object is to secure, by 
force of law, administered by a Christian Government, such an 
efficient administration for the endowments of the Hindu and 
Mahommedan religions, as the internal principles and practice 
of those religions could never have secured 'i — 

1 have hitherto reviewed this measure merely as it regards the feelings of our 
native subjects ; but there is another light in which it is also to be considered ; and 

• that is, its connexion with the principle which has induced the home authorities to 
urge upon the Government of India its obligation as a Christian Government, to 
separate itself from all interference with, or management of all funds assigned fbr 

• tliB support of religious institutions a consideration wliich originated the measures 
.already completed, or those now in active progress to disconnect the Government 
from the temple of Jagannath and the pilgrim-tax at GayA To carry out' this 
important principle is alike duo to the character of this Government, and to the con- 
scientious scruples of j^Christian officers : but the disconnexion cannot bo complete 
fio long as the revenue aiuhurities and the Government of India, acting under Re- 
gulation XIX. of 1810, may every day he called on to inquire into the appropria- 
tion of funds to the worship of mosques and temples, or, as was the case last year, 
to take into consideration the propriety of repairing, beautifying, or rc-constructing 
such decayed places of iilolatrous worship entrustetl to their care. 

The matter was flisoussed in the Legislative Council, and as 
it was deemed right to make the law of the country agree 
with its practice, the following decision was announced to the 
Government of I3engal : — 

Tlic Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council is of opinion, that 
Regulation XIX. of 1810 should be repealed, and the Government of Bengal 
empowered to provide for the appointment of committees to discharge the functions 
which that Regulation requires the Board of Revenue and the local, agents to 
perform, in respect to endowments for the support of the religious institutions of 
the natives. The draft of a law on this subject is under consideration. 

The Court of Directors fully acknowledge the necessity of 
repealing or modifying the two regulations named. Indeed, it 
was ihey who first pointed out, in their celebrated despatch 
of 1841,' the bearing wiiich they had upon their connection 
with the native religious : it was also in obedience to the 
orders of that despatch, that the opinions above expressed, 
with those of all the revenue officers in the presidency of 
Bengal, were called for : — 

It is by Regulation VII. of 1817, that the Board of Revenue at ITort St. 
George is vested with “ the general superintendence of all endowments in land 
or money granted for the support of mosques, Hindu temples, or collegcs,^ &c. 
and as the provisions of that Regulation arc the same as those contained in th e 
Bengal Regulation XIX. of 1810, we are of opinion that a similar inquiry ou^ht * 
to be instituted, and reports made by the Boards of Revenue in the presidencies 
of Bengal and Agra, with the view of relie' ing the officers of Government from 
the management of the lands and control of the funds and affair's of all religious 
endowments whatsoever, . 

We are also desirous, that the regulations above-mentioned may he modified, 
and that the rules, which require any of our European officem to interfetu in tho 
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management of any mosque, pagoda, or temple, may be rescinded, and we request 
that you will take into consideration the best means of accomplisliing this object.*^ 

In spite of the concurring testimony of so many of the 
officers of Government ; in spite of the orders and the con- 
sent of the Court of Directors ; in spite of the unjust with- 
drawal of legal protection from the endowments of Madras; 
in spite of the aid furnished by the Madras Government in 
sendiufj up the draft of a law, every clause of which, except tlio 
last, might instantly have been passed ; in spite of the inconsis- ^ 
tency of their position ; in spite of the oppression of Cliristian 
consciences ; in spite of the disgrace and guilt of being upheld 
as the patronizers of the Hindu and Mahommedan religions,- 
the Supreme Govcrninont of India have not yet removed the- 
obnoxious regulation, nor prepared another in its place. For 
this culpable negligence they have offerg(L:iio explaiiatiQii, 
though the matter has now been lying "before the Council for 
more than ton years. Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to the new law that is required, in one thing all par- 
ties are agreed, viz., that the old regulations, the ROOT of the 
connection with idolatry, must be repealed. 

We wish it were in our power to think, that this was the 
only measure required for the separation of the Government 
from the religions which it has patronized. We have already 
indicated some items of an inferior kind, that still exhibit 
their favouritism. But we shall not dwell upon them now. 
They are not unobserved by Christian men interested in the 
matter ; and we hope that the Government will also observe 
and remove them. Besides the regulations mentioned, the 
great link, which still connects Government with native shrines, 
and which we know most deeply impresses the minds of the 
natives, is seen in the money-pa yme^jt made by collect^Drs in 
various places to the pujaris of temples, to the managers of 
pagodas, to the moulvies of mosques ; and to individual brah- 
mins. In each of the presidencies, it has been reported to the 
Supreme Government, that the connection of the Government 
with native institutions has been dissolved, and all parties have 
congratulated each other on the result. We scarcely think, 
however, that any man, who sees Rs. 2,000 paid every 
month by the collector of Puri to the superintendent of the 
imgoda of Jaganndth, would allow that such is the case. 
We scarcely think, that any man who saw lls. 43,000 paid 
annually to the temple of Serlngham; Rs. 13,000 to that at 
Conjeveram; Rs. 1,26,800 to temples in Tanjore ; Rs. 19,000 
to the pagoda of Trichendur; who saw Rs. 18,000 given from 
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tli« collector’s cutcherry to the temples of Parboti at Puna and 
I^itrur ; with other sums of hard cash to the temples at Nas- 
sick and Sholapore, at Nirmol and Belgaum ; who saw actual 
money paid at Saharunpore and Guhrwal ; at Bareilly and 
Muttra ; at Agra and Allyghur^ could possibly allow that the 
Government has nothing to do with the support of the Hindu 
and Mahommedan religions. And yet such money is being 
paid, month by month, from the collectors’ cntcherries, to the 
Amount of many lakhs of rupees every year. We allow that 
•the present connection of Government with the native supersti- 
tions is almost entirely a money one, but such a connection is 
•to,tliem most valuable, for money is power The whole sum 
now paitl annually by Government may be stated as follows :: — 


In Bengal .laganudth 1^8.23,321 Rs. 

Boy ragis at Puri for > ... G,4 1 7 

^ “holy food” i 29,738 

In the North West Provinces 1,10,4/5 

In the Bombay Presidency ; allowances in ... ) ^ 

money, grain and land 3 * ’’ 

111 the Madras Presidency 8,76,780 


Total Co.’s Rs. 17,15,586 


Next to the repeal of the old idolatrous regulations, these 
grants of money are tlie one most prominent feature of the 
Buliject requiring the attention of Government If the Governor- 
General docs occasionally give a donation to the brahmins of 
Brindaban or J wala-muklii ; if the gunga-jal still appears in 
the Queen’s courts as the basis of Hindu oaths ; if in Govern- 
ment colleges, the Koran, the Upanishads or Purans are intro- 
duced into the curriculum of study ; much as we may regret 
such tilings, may count them wrong and wish to see them laid 
asi(le„we think them almost nothing, when viewed side by 
side with these large sums of money paid over to idol shrines. 
Tills latter connection is patent to all ; money passes from the 
Government to the temples; that money ^ which in the eyes of 
natives, is almost the summiun of existence. That these 

payments are a great evil, may readily be seen by asking the 
natives what they think of them. There may be a reason for 
the payment, or not ; the matter may be explained or not; all 
we say now is, that the natives will universally reply ; The 
Company gives our gods money.” That they say so in the case 
of Jagannath, is notorious throughout Bengal. 

Some of our readers may ask, why the money is given at 
all. The payments are not a simple donation from the Govern- 
ment, given of their own free will as a gift of love : we boliovo 
that two reasons are assigned for them. 
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First : these allowances in money are, to a very great extfl^nt, 
grants made to temples and mosques in lieu of the revenue ^of 
certain lands. These lands were their own,being a portion of their 
endowments,but were taken possession of by Government^either 
for arrears of the land-tax, a failure in their management, or 
some similar reason affecting the Government revenue. Some of 
these lands were resumed under the Mahoininedan Govern- 
ment ; others, in some parts to a considerable extent, were re- 
sumed by the East India Company. A very interesting illus*- 
tration of these facts is contained in page 219 of the " Parlia-" 
mentary Return” for 1849. Mr. Blair, the collector of Canara, ■ 
there states, that out of Rs. 1,51,870 paid by him to the 3,(i00' 
temples formerly under his charge, no less than Rs. 1,05,923 
are payments for the revenue of lands resumed by the Madras 
Government. The Government, in other words, took thp esta,tes 
on a perpetual lease, and paid that sunl for "rent. 

Secondly : another item in the money allowances consists of 
actual donations, which were originally presented by former 
Governments, and which, on the conquest of India by the East 
India Company, were continued by them with a view to con- 
ciliate the recipients and their co-religionists. Thus the money 
paid in the N. W. Provinces consists almost entirely of money 
gifts begun by the Mogul Government. Thus also the dakshina 
at Puna, and the many sums paid to the temples of that collec- 
torate, originated with the Mahratta Peishwa. Thus, too, ori- 
ginated the nine farthings bestowed on the temples of N undial 
in Kurniil. 

The present donation of Rs. 23,321 to the pagoda of Jagannath 
is represented as having a somewhat similar origin, though 
its case is quite peculiar. It is said, that among the old endow- 
ments of the temple, in addition to the Satais Ilazari Mahdl, 
there were some sayer duties, a j)oll-lax, and assignments on 
the revenue of a district in Orissa. Thcvse sums constituted 
a kind of donation presented by the Rajas of ancient days; 
but the taxes were of the most precarious kind ; have long 
since been abolished ; and certainly ought not to be compen- 
sated now : especially, when the Government has by its roads 
and free communication opened up to the temple a source of 
revenue, which it never had in the days when those taxes 
existed. Then the chief income of the temple was derived 
from Orissa itself : now the largest proportion comes from the 
pilgrims of Bengal and Upper India. Of all the money allow- 
ances to temples, that granted to Jaganndth has the weakest 
^ound to stand upon. Were the Legislative Council there- 
fore to pass into a law, the Draft Act which they recently 
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published respecting the discontinuance of the donation, they 
, \v(tuld do no injustice, and remove a public scandal. The Baja 
of Khurda would be legally permitted to collect the usual 
fees from the pilgrims; and receive from them an annual 
income greatly exceeding what his ancestors enjoyed in former 
years. • 

The two classes of money allowances, which we have de- 
scribed, stajid upon a very different footing. In appearance 
fliey are equally bad; they equally lead the people to be- 
•lieve that the Government of the country supports the 
' native religions in the most efficient way : they equally 
•kevp up the connection of the Government with those reli- 
gions : and wc hope, on this account, to see them both entirely 
set aside. But as they have a different origin, they require 
to .be (Jifferently^^dealt with. The former class of payments 
is undoubtedly the bon4 fide property of the institutions. 
They are the rents for those estates which the Government is 
holding under a perpetual lease. To them, therefore, they have 
a sacred right, and we have no wish to see that right violated. 
But ought not the obnoxious payments to be got rid of ? If 
in the outset their land was commuted for money, why should 
not tliat land be restored ? The estates resumed by the Govern- 
ment of late years, as in Canara, must surely be known, and 
what objection can apply to them which does not apply to the 
pagoda-lands that have already been transferred to their 
owners? If these lands, which arc known or can be found out 
on enquiry, were surrendered, we imagine that only a small 
number of donations of this class would remain. These would 
represent the lands resumed by the Moguls and by the English 
Government during the last century, the locality and boundaries 
of which are now unknown. Even these also might be com- 
muted for land. They vverc paid for land : why may not tho 
process be reversed, and laud be given for them. If the matter 
wore properly explained, no scandal could attend the transac- 
tion. Such cases are not like the land which some members of 
the Supreme Government proposed to give to Jaganndth : in 
the latter case, a precarious income from taxes liable at any 
time to be abolished would have been turned into an endow- 
ment of the most certain kind: in the case we are describing, 
the temples and mosques would merely receive an endowment 
similar to what they once possessed. 21m very plan was pro^ 
posed in 1845 in connection with a mosque at Quilandyy and car-* 
vied into effect by the Supreme GovernmenL 
The second class of payments, those made in continuation 
of the gifts of former Governments, contain, we conceive, a 
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radical defect in their very constitution, and ou^ht to 
discontinued altogether. They were given by Hindu aftd 
Mahommedan Governments for the support of religious insti- 
tutions, which they believed to be true. They are continued 
by a Christian Government to religions, wliich it knows to bo 
false. ' They were the voluntary gifts of those Governments ; 
gifts of their benevolence, which the necessities of their 
kingdom, the demands of war, or an unwillingness to pay 
them longer, might at once have set aside. They were pen-’ 
sions, not perpetual endowments. Where then is the obliga- " 
tion of the present Government to continue them? They 
arc voluntary gifts now, as they were then. If it was felt * 
to be wrong to supervise the expenditure in an idol temple,- 
is it less wrong to furnish the very means of that expenditure ? 
If the Government must not manage templggs.*. shall it pay for 
that management and supply the funds? If it may not he 
an idolater openly, may it be an idolater by proxy ? Looking 
at the inherent error in endowing the shrines of false religions, 
at the voluntary nature of these gifts, and the absence of all 
but a political reason for paying them, wc suggest wdiether 
the Government ought not to consider the propriety of alto- 
gether discontinuing them. They need not be abruptly given 
up. Donations to individuals might be allowed to expire with 
the present incumbents. In the case of larger sums a notice 
might be given of three or five years, as might be thought most 
proper. All sums under fifty or a hundred rupees (a lar^o 
proportion of the whole,) might be given up at once. But m 
whatever way the members of Government may deem most 
cautious, most wise, and most complete, let the great end be 
secured of separating the Government from the native institu- 
tions, not in appeamnee only but in ^fact. Until the payment 
of money ceases, can it be said tluit such separation has really 
taken place. 

To facilitate such a final settlement, there is required, first 
of all, a detailed statement of every pice spent upon the native 
religions in every district of our Indian empire. Such a 
statement should specify when the payment was first made, 
and the ground on which it was made. It should specify what 
payments are donations of money begun by former Govern- 
ments, and what payments are made in commutation for re- 
sumed land ; whether the resumed lands are known, or whether 
the boundaries cannot be specified. The enquiry completed, 
it will be easy to deal with every case, according to its iiilriiisic 
merits. 

With these two measures, the repeal of the idolatrous 
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regulations, and the withdrawment of money-payments, would 
^ fairly cease that patronage, which has been conferred upon the 
native religions for more than half a century. So long as 
either is left unfinished, so long can it not be said that the 
Government relinquishes the special favour which they have 
shewn to them. In making direct efforts to see that Mahommedan 
endowments are really applied to the “pious” purposes of their 
founders ; to see that lands devoted to the maintenance of the 
"Charak Puja arc efficiently applied ; in presenting voluntary 
•donations to the brahmins of Puna and the shrines of Kumaon; 
they are keeping up systems injurious to their subjects ; they 
•arg disobeying the law of God. It is only ^oy political reasons 
that the*patronage has been bestowed ; it is only because the 
friends of those systems are so numerous, that countenance has 
been shpwn to %§m. Thus did the people of old, “ who loved 
the praise of men more than the praise of God.” Not for this 
did the God of Providence bestow upon the Government of 
India their splendid empire : not for this was English influence 
rendered paramount in the Eastern world. But that the Go- 
vernment might secure to every man his liberty, property and 
rights ; and let religions stand or fall by their own intrinsic 
merits. Hinduism and Mahommedanism have never yet elevated 
a single people. They have proved a curse wherever they have 
prevailed. If we wish to see the people of India raised, we 
must look elsewhere for the power to raise them. We need not 
go far. The King of kings has declared ; “ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but SiN is a reproach to any people.” 
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Art, VI. — Travels ia Ceylon and Continental India; includR^ig 
Nepal and other parts of the Himalayas^ to the borders of ThU ' 
bet, with some notices of the overland route. Appendices ; 1. Ad^- 
dressed to Baron Von Humboldt, on the Geographical distribution 
of Coniferoe on the Himalayan Mountains. II. On the Vegetation 
of the Himalayan Mountains. HI. The Birds of the Himalaya 
an Mountains. By Dr. IV. Ilojfmeister, Travelling Physician 
to his Royal Highness Prince IValdemar of Prussia. Transv^ 
kited from the German. Edinburgh, 1848. • 

Our readers will remember the young physician, who fell^ 
by the side of the Prussian Prince at Fcrozcshahar,'In 1845, 
although they may have forgotten his name. It was Dr. W. 
HofFmeistcr, the author of the volume mentioned above. He 
had accompanied Prince Waldemar of Prtf^fcia from “Europe, 
and had followed him through many countries and many ad- 
ventures, when his career was cut short by a stray shot from 
a Seikh gun. 

On tho 2l8t of December, the British army advanced towards Feroze- 
pur, and encountered tho SiUh forces at Fcroz« sliiih, their mam body be- 
ing drawn up in a thick jungle. A bloody battle ensued The British 
troops, marching in close array, attacked the enemy /but the Tnnrderons fire 
of artillery and gra})c-shot brought them to a stand At this critical junc- 
ture, tho Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, himst3lf rode along lpl)e front 
ranks, encouraging thorn to the onset Pnnec Waldemar aocompaniod 
him, surrounded by his fellow travellers. While riding close beside the 
Prince, whom, in this moment of extreme danger, he refused to quit, Dr. 
Hoffmeister was struck hy a grape-shot, which entered his temple. He 
fell forward to the ground. The Prince instantly sprang from his horse, 
and raised him ; but th • vital spark had already lied ; at the same moment, 
the advance of the forces rendered it necessary to move on 'J’he slain 
were unavoidably left on the field of battle. Not untd two days badelaps 
ed was it possible to inter them • 

He was laid in tho same tomb with several of his friends who fell on that 
bloody day ; and a simple monument in the burial-ground at Ferozepur, 
erected by the Prince to the memory of bis faithft.il physician and beloved 
companion, records bis tragic fate, and marks bis journey’s utmost bourn. 

The book is a much more interesting one than the some- 
what forbidding title-page would lead one to expect, with its 
** Apperidices I. Addressed to Baron von Humboldt on the 

* geographical distribution of Coniferac on the Himalayan Moun- 

* tains. IL On the Vegetation,” &c., &c., and ending with that — 

translated from the German,” which suggests to the general 
reader, the idea of something very learned, very comf)rclicn8ive, 
and very dull ; in short, very exhaustive, both of the matter 
discussed, and of the reader’s patience. But we I’an assure our 
readers, that they will find it a very readable book, with all the 
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C^niferne and other indigestible matters put snugly away in 
the three appendices. We do agree to some extent vvith those 
who maintain that a scientific traveller is a boro, as much almost 
as a scientific lady. Acting on this, which is one of our fixed 
principles, we shall carefully exclude from our extracts, all such 
barbarisms as spams erythrinus, mull us barbatus, tustacia 
terebinthus, vultur perenopterus, and so forth. 

Our travellers sailed from Trieste on the IGth September, 
^844, and touched at Ancona and Corfu, where they are eur- 
• prised to find, that no one knows any tiling of the remains of 
, Calliope, “the ancient city of Corey ra the true name being 
*Cassio[)e, now Santa Maria di Cassopo. At Patras the follow- 
ing amtfsing scene occurred : — 

U\vo remarkably handsome lads, of ten or cloven years of especially 
nttractod my nttontion, 1 driiW the portrait of one of them : he stood 
ppi1rctly*still, wiitrtooonim and respect, not )c?io\vitig what 1 was going to 
do witli him. Some mCn, who had jn'csscd foi w'aid to f>ccp over my shoul- 
der, ho{?an to notice the tliinj', and when at hist they discovered tlie likeness, 
they cried aloud iu{!iiii and at^airi, “ KaXJi/ ' KaXov/’* And now each man w'oiild 
liHVi* his picture taken, — ciieli one pressed forward to the spot wliere the hoy 
)ind stood, smote on his breast, and gesticulated with extraordinary vivacity, 
placing hnuseir in the best attitude, and adjiisting his dress in the most 
iM'coming manner. It was a wondertully pretty scene One of the most 
I'l fineil-looking, and best diessed among tliem, had the honour of being 
sketched ; and wdien, at last, he Hctually stood there upon the paper, the 
fellow kimself and his neighhours could not contain themselves for joy ; he 
ho)iped and jumped, first on one h'g. then on the other, snapped his fingers, 

uud talked on without ceasing ; at leiigtli he took Count Or and me 

aside, and drew’ us almost by force into las hut at no great distance, brought 
out In’s arms, disjilayed to us his medals won in the 'J’urkish war, and laid 
Indore us his best belts and jackets ; then he went into tins little garden, 
tore down with both his hands some hunches of grapes, which ho cou- 
stniined us to accept, and gathered besides for each ol us a large nosegay of 
odoriferous herbs 

In due time, wefiiid out author seated on the Acro-Corinthus, 
and surveying the sea and land from thtit elevated spot : — 

On the extreme summit, wo seated ourselves on tw'o pillars of the Tem- 
ple of Aphrodite, — more broken pieces, reipiiring the skill of an arohajo- 
logist, sucli us Professor Ross, to trace tlieir story, — and surveyed the Isth* 
mils of Corinth,— the calm hluo waters on either side— death-1 iko,— without 
one vessel, — tlie two largo and magnificent harbours of ancient Corinth. 
How narrow did the neck of land appear, when viewed from above,— how 

trifiiiig the di.starico soparatiiig 113 from H-olicon and Parnassus on 

tho opposite shore ! These also are now but naked rocks; these heights 
that once were crowned w'itli groves of pinos and oaks,— so lovely so much 
sung. Pity it is indeed, that the death ot all vegetation should produce in 
tlm mind so melancholy an impression ; wherever one turns one’s oye, 
trees are w'aiitiug — men are wanting ; — one sees only inquisitive English- 
men, telescope in baud, searching out the traces ot toriner grandeur. Not- 
withstanding the burning heat of the sun, the precious spring-water, collect- 
ed in tlm ancient Greek subterranean water-courses— which even the many 
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centunes of barbarism have not succeeded in destroying— never fails to 
rise on the surface of this rocky summit. 

At length they land at Athens. Although we are in all 
haste to reach Ceylon, we must linger a while amid the scenes 
which bring back to us all the dreamings and aspirations of 
school-boy life. Who that ever read a page of Xenophon or 
Plato, or Demosthenes or Sophocles, has not wished to stand on 
the Acropolis ? As the heart of the Christian beats with high 
emotion at the thought of Jerusalem, with its brook Kedron^ 
its pool of Siloam, its Zion and its Olivet ; so the heart of him, • 
whose boyhood has been spent (in spirit) amid the enchanting 
scenes of classic story, must ever feel some re-kindling glow of „ 
young enthusiasm, when he thinks of Athens, with her Piraeus,, 
ner Makronteichos, her Acropolis, her Hymettus. 

On the 21st September, our author and some English tra- 
vellers ascend the Acropolis : — ** ' 

The impression made on first viewing the Parthenon is sublime beyond 
all conception ; it is the most beautiful inonumeut of antiquity that I 
have seen. The colossal bas-reliefs, which filled up the pediment, are now 
in the British Museum, to which they were sent by Lord Elgin. I have 
seen them there, standing upon the floor, whore they have a mournful 
aspect, as every thing must have that has been torn down from its ]>roper 
position under the free canopy of heaven. The digging up and tlie 
carrying away of old Turkish mosques, and other buildings, have afforded 
a rich treasure of marble fragments ; one shed is here filled with broken 
statues and friezes, another with vases and coins. * 

The temples of Erechtheus, of Apollo, and of Bacchus, are now but groups 
of ruined pillars scattered here and there ; — none of them indeed so largo 
as the glorious Parthenon, but each in its own way, beautiful and astonish- 
ing. Had the rays of the sun been less intensely scorching, how gladly 
would I have sat for hours longer, on the high marble steps, where I 
beheld around me the magnificent remains of the past, while the dirt and 
rubbish of the present age lay far beneath. 

At some distance from the town, in a street which, as yet, is only marked 
out, and has no houses, stands the theatre. The university and the hospi- 
tal, on the other hand, are situated in a tolerably pretty part of the 
neighbourhood, which is already covered with pleasant houses, and has the 
honour of possessing the only green trees any where to be seen. The quar- 
ter of the town nearest to the Acropolis is, ou the contrary, most horrible ; 
abounding in dingy rubbishy ruins ; yet one sees there scarcely a wall that 
has not variegated fragments of marble columns, or tbe heads or trunks of 
statues built up in it. The figures that usually meet the eye, running or 
crawling among the debris, are those of sordid, dusky coloured boys, or 
ugly, tattered old bags. In many parts tho rubbish is lying twenty-four 
feet deep ; and, on attempting to excavate, one meets with tbe cupitals of 
pillars that yet stand erect. , 

But a great deal of our author’s time, while he was at 
Athens, seems to have been taken up with visits to King 
Otho’s Court, and pio^nics with their Majesties in various di- 
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rections. Now, a pic-nic is a very good thing ; and a merry 
Cpurt, with an affable young king, and a sprightly, active 
lady” of a queen, who decidedly prefers a swift-galloping 
horse to a tea-party,” may also be a very good thing, (we have 
not tried it ;) but, on the whole, we should prefer to spend our 
days more contemplatively, if it should ever fall to ouj lot to 
visit the once glorious hills of Attica. However, we must 
take our author as we find him. He that travels with princes, 
•we suppose, must do as princes do. Here Ave have, then, his 
» account of the king and queen, and of their first excursion : — 

On Tuesday (the 2;ind of September) I had the honour of being pre- 
sented to the King and Queen ; and since then, 1 have been at court nearly 
ev^ry djiy, and have taken a lively share in tlie enjoyment of all the 
'pleasure parties The king js a young man of prepossessing appearance, 
and his countenance is always marked by a friendly expression He is 
InJbitnaUy attired ip the Greek costume, and never lays aside his broad 
silver sabre 1-fe graciously did me the honour to enter at once into a 
long conversation witli me ; and, on subsequent occasions likewise, he 
seemed to have a predilection for talking with me on zoological subjects, 
Aspecially when I had the honour of being seated opposite to him at the 
dTvner-tahle. The Queen is nn elegant, sprightly, active lady, of an even, 
hri^'<ht, and happy temper, — fond of making, in person, tlie arrangements 
for All the parties of pleasure; and decidedly preferring a swift-galloping 
}iors(\ to a tea-party, — 'and social games in the open air to musical eutor- 
tainnicnls Although the ladies of her court were clad in the graceful 
costume of Greece, she always appeared in a simple attire of French or 

German fashion. i ^ 

0/1 the ap[)Oiuted day the proposed excursion took place, — to the ruinect 
mountain fortress of Phylm, situated on Mount H^^mettus. It was a most 
frightful ride. I could never have scrambled up these paths on toot; but, 
with Greek steeds, these four hours of clambering up and down again 
were a mere trifle, which the queen and her ladies accomplislied at a 
gallop ; whiio to mo, the deep chasms, and the loose, tumbliug masses of 
stone, afforded matter of no small uneasineSvS Professor Ross always leu 
the van, ready to solve any doubts that might arise, and to throw light on 
the various antiquities. Ui.\/ortunatoly, time is too short ; otherwise I 
should have had pleasure in dealing out to you much learned information, 
which I picked up by the way. ■ . r * « 

The view from the colossal rocky masses, of which tho ancient fort was 
composed, was indeed transporting It included Athens,-— the royal palace, 
shining in all its whiteness in the blue distance, — the fir-clad mountains, 
illumined with a rosy brightness,— and, rendering the effect more 
grey, sombre-looking cliffs predomiiuiling on every side. At nine o ciocK 
wo returned to the village, where W6 had left tl»e carnages Jt is a large 

and prosperous place. Here we found the loyal tent ready pitched, and a 
liberal repast was served, in which nothing was Jacking that could satisfy 
the most dainty palate. 

Then follows a dance of the people of the neighbouring 
village, first of the men, and then of tho women, the whole 
being wound up with a race “ run by the young maidens, of 
^ the village, which caused prodigious laughter. 
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At length the day of departure comes, and our travelleya 
must bid adieu to Athens, with its dirty coffee-houses, majes- 
tic ruins, and sprightly queen : — 

The most exquisite sunset glow was illuminating the Acropolis as we 
wended our way homewards ; every mountain shone resplendent in the 
roseate light. What a magnificent prospect ! As darkness cast its shroud 
ovr>r the landscape, we perceived the fires of the gipsy groups on the level 
plain below. 

Monday passed away in preparations for our departure ; after dinner I ^ 
rejoined the Pnnee at the palace, and about five o’clock, wo drove to the* 
PirtBus. The Parthenon was shining brightly in the serene light of even- 
ing; the white pillared ruins were looking down upon ns, as though they 
would bid UR farewell, — awakonin" in our minds thoughts of homo At 
the fort we mot our English acquaintances ; some of whom took leave df, 
while others accompanied, our party To many others besides, we bid a ‘ 
hearty adieu, the little bark rowed otl’ and at the same moment, the men-of- 
war lying in the harbour thundered their farewell-salute ! 

After the usual events of a Levant steam voyage, our tra- 
vellers reach Alexandria. Wc pass over our author’s descrip- 
tion of the motley crowd of Turks, Persians, Greeks, Africans, 
&o., who travelled by the steamer; the old Turk, whose tooth 
he extracted; tho popularity and gifts of water-melons that 
followed this exploit ; the shout of joy raised by the crowd, 
when they come in sight of the African coast ; the shouting 
and fighting of the donkey-boys on the beach ; the very 
elegant caleche, lined with white silk,” in which they proceeded 
to the town ; — and land them at once in the great square : — 

We at length reached an open square, surrounded by a number of 
thoroughly Europoan-looking houses. They were built, as a speculation, 
by Mehemet Ali, who asks a high rent for them. Wo halted before one 
of these, — tlie Hotel Oriental ; a large stono-houso, with lofty saloons, all 
the blinds of which were closed Behind each apartment is an alcove, 
with two beds ; a handsome sofa, a piano forte, and a number of Parisian 
engravings adorn the rooms ; the cuisine is excellent ; — in a word, it unites 
all tho advantages of a good French or German hotel ; the only drawback 
being the nightly plague of tho musqnitoes, which imfortunately in this 
country never fail to disturb our slumbers. Wo spent some time, on our first 
arrival, in lounging on tho window-senta, amusing ourselves with watching 
the sorrowfuMooking and noiseless trains of dromedaries, laden witli stones, 
constantly passing by, with slow and monotonous pace ; — the Mahometan 
population, clad in the gay and motley costumes of the Fast; and the 
multitude of English and French travellers, even ladies, mounted on horse- 
back and on asses ; — all seen at a glance, on casting one's eye round tliis 
spacious “ Venders of pastry and sweetmeats, of lemons and sherbet, 

—gracefully carrying their goods on tho top of their heads, —and water- 
carriers, with their bags of goats’-hide, — made by skinning a goat in a very 
clover manner, and afterwards sewing up the neck and the legs, — some on 
foot, and others mounted on camels, all jostling each other among the 
crowd. 

After the usual round of eright-seeing, Pompey’e pilhr, the 
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Pasha’s palace^ &c.j they started for Atfeh and Cairo. Perhaps 
all our readers are aware, (ev^n those of them who have not 
travelled from Southampton to Calcutta by the “ three-pound^a 
day” route,) that Atfeh is the point of junction between the 
Mahmudieh Canal and the river itself. To those who have 
not travelled that way, the following may give some notion of 
the water transit from Alexandria to Cairo : — 

On the 5th of October, in the morning, we went on board Iho vessel by 
•wliich we were to proceed, on the Mahmudieh Canal, takinp; with us a 
good supply of provisions Our interpreter, — a black man with find 
eyes, — followed us in a small, neat track-boat, made of painted wood. The 
country around, destitute equally of life and of verdure, makes a melan 
el|^)ly impression on the traveller Mud-huts, a “ S.ihieh," many b^.gyptiau 
.viilturcsrand a few miserably poor and half-savago men, were the only 
objects that attracted our attention The whole course of the canal lies 
through a stratum of sand and clay, and in most parts the rude mound 
which '-'ot even clothed with grass. 

ft was late in the evening ero wo reached the place whore the canal enters 
tiio Nile, beside a wretched village, (“ Atfeh,”) wliose inliabitants dwell in 
common with their poultry, in a kind of swallow’s nests. The junction of 
the canal with the waters of the sacred stream is effected, at this point, by 
means of a lock with sluice gates A stately steamer, beautifully lighted 
up, was lying at anchor in front of a house two stories high, in wliich coffVo 
was served ; and ns we went on board, we were greeted with loud musio. 
AVe found every thing in the boat arranged in the best possible style -tbo 
after-deck was surrounded with purple velvet so/as ; and the cabin set apart 
for our use was cool and airy. Certainly, whether from the ellects of 
imagination, or really from the beneficial inlluonco of the mild and tepid 
air of the Nile, with its silky, balmy softness,— we did, as we lay there 
stretched beside encdi other upon the floor, enjoy a shimhrr so refreshing, 
that no other could be compared to it. Meantime, every three or four hours, 
all tho numerous domestics belonging to the vessel renewed, iu phuo, their 
vigorous exertions in tlio way of perlornnng, with the acconipaniiuent of 
dinrns, kettle drums and serpents, airs of Bellini or of J)oni/erti ; it never 
occurred to any one among them to think of our poor ears being torn to 
jneces by their discord ; on tho contraiy, all this was done for our entci- 
tmnment, till at length we*gavc them clearly to understand that wo were 
no amateurs In the morning, (on the <»th of October) we pm took of a 
most scanty breakfast, as our provisions were rapidly disappeaniig. We 
were therefore most agreeably surprised, when, at dinner, the cook of the 
steamer set before us a great number of dishes, all choice Arabian dflinties, 
lor the most part consisting of very greasy preparations of rice or of flour 
— several of them really excellent, — but many, according to our taste, too 
fut and doughy 

But truly, neither tho good fare, nor tho noisy Figyptinn music and drum- 
ming, could indemnify ns for the ennui of wafelung the view along the 
banks of the Nile. J’he broad expanse of wafer, turbid and of a dark j 
yellow colour, winds through a low and barren plain, which displays none 
ol tho fresh verdure that one might expect to see so soon after the inund^ 
tions. On the e.xterior margin of the river only, is there a little half-dried; 
np grass, to consume every particle of which, with all possible expedition, 
Jdloids matter of rivalrv to the young oameJfl, and to tho numerous hetda 
of hulfaloes, which stuiuf up to their nite/.les iu the muddy water. Here 
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and there appears a palm-grove, of from fifty to a hundred date-palms ;,as 
far as T could judge, the height of some of these trees might be eighty jpr 
ninety feet. 

** Sakieh” is Arabic for water-wheel, a large wheel with 
buckets attached, to scoop up the water from a lower channel 
and pour it out in a higher one. As to the cool and airy”, 
cabin of the steamer, wc merely remark, that what is cool 
and airy for half-a-dozen, may be hot and close to half a hun- 
dred. Any one, who has sailed either up the Nile to Boulakyt 
or up the Hugli, will sympathize with our travellers in their « 
grumbles at the monotony of the process. To persons who 
are fresh from the beauties of the Thames, or Dee-side, or Clydes- ^ 
dale,or the vine-clad banks of the Rhine, the monotony (tf a two. 
days’ sail through a flat expanse of muddy land, against a strong 
broad current of muddy water, is intolerably irksome. As for us, 
in this monotonous Bengal, we think such grilhiuiing qdite un- 
reasonable. Two days on the canal and river 1 exclaims our 
friend from Allahabad ; what would they say to two months ? 
However, if there is any truth in what our Howrah and Burd- 
wan friends tell us, we are to have a railway here in the course 
of,, -time. If they are not playing upon our credulity (as we 
half suspect they arc), and the said railway is not one of those 
fabulous prospects with which our country correspondents, 
from time to time, seek to relieve the dull tranquillity of our 
city life ; if, we say, wc ever do get a railway, with real time- 
tables and real trains and locomotives, then even we old plod- 
ding Bengalis will learn to grumble. But as things are at 
present, we say again, the canal and Nile voyage to Cairo is a 
mere trifle. And if it is somewhat irksome to the traveller 
fresh from Europe, we ask, — is it not worth a great deal more 
of patient endurance to attain the first burst of the beauty of 
Cairo ? Our author speaks of this with becoming enthusiasm : — 

It is now once more day. The Venetian blinds are opened. What an 
enchanting prospect ! To our left, a long row of oriental houses, with 
richly carv^ ** muskrebihst* (latticed projections instead of windows,) in- 
terspersed with mimosas and palm-trees, rising picturesquely above the 
garaen walls ; the long line of houses and palaces is terminated by a tall 
and splendid minaret : several similar buildings, gaily painted red and 
white, appear in the fore-ground : the centre of the back ground is a grove 
of palms gracefully pencilled against the blue horizon ; adjoining it, to our 
right, tower the two gigantic Pyramids of Gizeh. They supply in some 
meaeip'e the place of bills, which are wanting to perfect the beauty of the 
landscape. To our right, on the horizon, lies the desert, easily recognizable 
by its atmosphere, for over it floats a thick vapour of yellowish greyish hue. 
The fore-groun^bere, however, is all the prettier for this ; it consists of a 
thick forest of slothed in the freshest vernal green, and broken at 

intervals by flourishing fields of maize ; in the centre of the picture a 
small piece of water, bordered by Labbek maatast Near this basin passes 
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oiifl of the jjreatest tboroinjli fares leadinjf to the city ; it extends across the 
wije square called ‘‘ th« Uzhekih** upon which the windows of oiir hotet 
look out. A multitude of asaes laden with fruit, followed hy swarthy young 
drivers, is approaching the town ; then draws near a long train of slowly- 
iiticing dromedaries, each fastened by a rope to the ouo before it : women in 
blue shifts and trousers, a large urn on the head, a smaller one on the up- 
lifted palm of one hand, and often a naked infant astride on the shoulder 
of the other side ; white Copts, with their black turbans ; black irtibiaus, 
with their long white togas ; lean, wizzoned, filthy-lookirjg Arabs ; and fat, 
well-fed, cleanly Turks and Armenians ; all are moviug on, en masta, to- 
fi'ards the city. Close in front of our windows, the eye is refreshed by tho 
•rich foliage of acacias and sycamores. It is impossible to describe the da- 
. light we feel in once more beholding really ’green trees, whmh we havo 
mourned the want of ever since we quitted Vienna, Here is shade ; here 
*is water ;^here are clean beds, and a most comfortable breakfast. Having 
done honour to tlio latter, our curiosity could he restrained no longer. Wo 
jumped upon tlie backs of the asses that stood in readiness under our 
windows ; and off we set, without loss of time, bound for tho interior of tho 
citf of tffe Cali^ti^ " 

The learned physician appropriately wound up his acq[uaia- 
tance with Egypt, by creating an interesting case of incised 
and contused wounds, and bones as nearly broken as wholo 
bones could be. Like a good enthusiastic traveller, as he was, 
he made a point of descending into every dangerous and ugly 
hole he could find. Not content with creeping into the pas- 
sages of the Pyramids one day, he goes down an old well or 
shaft the day after, and nearly ends his career by letting go 
tlie rope and falling to the bottom : — 

The graves of auimal-mummies, (ibises, oxeu, sheep, snakes, Ac ) situated 
in the neighbourhood, near the village of Abousair, we only found after a 
difficult search ; and a very long rope was necessary, to let us down the 
half-filled-up shaft.* While being drawn up again, having seen little or 
nothing, my hands slipped, I lost my hold of the rope, by which I was en- 
deavouring to pull myself up, and fell, when I had nearly gained the top, 
down again to tho bottom,— a great depth With hands excoriated and 
ihockingly wounded, I at length contrived to got out, and, mounted on an 
ass, not without pain and difficulty. 1 reached tho Nile, by which, fortunate- 
ly, we were to return home : for I should have been utterly unable to hold 
the bridle At midnight wo found ourselves standing before the gates of 
Cairo, and it was only owing to a lucky accident that we were suffered to 
enter, though ignorant of the watch-word. 

We must enter our protest against this passion for uader- 
ground explorations. Miners, no doubt, must descend into 
the bowels of the earth. It is their trade. Many things must 
be done professionally, which one would never do for the 
sure of the thing. One would not like to cut olF a friend*« 

; but the surgeon, who performs the operation, loses none of 

* Mr. Lucas, who, in 1714 , wandered, by thw aid of Arn^oji through 

nearly all of these catacombs, imagined, from •mbalmed oz<head» fouttd wre, tiiat 
god Apis had been buried in them.’^'fB. 


A A 
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our respect by doing so. Nay, we must acknowledge that tJie 
butcher had the best of the argument when he asked tbe 
sentimental young lady, “ Why, miss, would you eat 
your lamb alive T Miners must go down shafts, and 
butchers must — be butchers. But why should any respect- 
able young gentleman, (for an elderly gentleman would* 
surely not think of such folly,) with a good coat to be torn, 
good lungs to be choked, and a good neck to be broken, (we 
say nothing as to brains) ; why should he deem it a part of Ini 

mission” to poke himself into Peak caverns, old Homan 
sewers, Pyramid passages, and mummy pits ? It is absurd. 
But the Hindustan is waiting at Suez, so we must mount uur 
camels and jog wearily across the desert, or else we shall be 
another month in reaching the spicy isle. 

After their first niglit in dalle, they proccQ^d to examine the 
country, beginning Avith the garden of the C^ueen’s house” 
or Governor’s residence. The scientific botanist does show him- 
self a little, but after the horrors of the mummy pit, even a 
Hibiscus or a Plumeria speaks of cheerful sights and pleasant 
smells : — 

But a peop iuto tho garden soon enticed ub away from our Bpaciona 
apartinonts into the Juxunoua ficedoin of the oporuur. — W hut a splendid 
profusion of red and yellow Hihiscus, — whut beautiful, rich, velvety turf, 
fiiieh H 9 I liavo never seen aineo I was in Knghuid! Hero tho gorgeous 
Plumcri't, with its sweet fragrance, tl)Cio gigautio banana trees (Musa 
JSaj^ientum), Papaws ), and breadfruit trees ( Artocarpui 

incimjy towering above the walls. descended a lligbt of steps, — green 
from the continued warm moisture, — into ilio tree-garden, or Bhrubbery, 
which is on a level twenty feet lower. It is a perfect wilderness, peopled 
by innuinorable animals. Among tlic tall grass, — wdiich ivas full of long- 
tailed green lizards, — were shining forth blue creepers of wondrous beauty 
(the Clitoria), and a number of red-blossomed balsams (Impatiens 
Coceineaj ; above tbem rose bread-fruit trees, ivith dark, shining, sinuated 
leaves, at least a foot iu breadth and two tir three in length, white stem, 
and rough, heavy, round fruit, of a greenisli yellow colour, — the elegant 
Papa70 tree, with regularly tapering, hollow stem, from the top of which 
bursts a tuft of rich foliage, each loaf broad spreading like an umbrella, 
thick clusters of fruit eomewbat resembling small melons hanging below 
the crest of leaves. Here too we found the plantuin-treo (Musa Paradisi' 
aoujt universally known in India as the Bamtmi’tree : its reod-like, thick, 
sappy stem bears the leaves, wbicli are oiglit feet in length and two or three 
in breadth, springing in an upright position out of its top ; but their thin 
and tender texture, while it exposes them to bo torn by the wind, causes 
thorn to droop gracefully as they expand. Who could imagine that tliis 
tree, with a stem of one foot iu circumference, and twenty foot in height, 
and with foliage so luxuriant, is the growth but of one year? Tho fruit 
grows in thick, regular clusters, on a spike hanging from the top of the 
stem, at the pf the tuft of leaves ; — this spike or fruit-stalk, which is 
about four feet long, has usually some eight or ten clustors of fruit nearly 
a foot iu length, each of which, again, contains some twenty or thirty 
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plantains. This beautiful greenish-yellow fruit has a charming effoot, 
^.‘untd the freshness of the gigantic spreading foliage ; its flavour is far more 
dolieious here than at Cairo, where we had it at dinner daily. Kaeh plaii- 
tMiii is about four inches long ; its skin is soft and leathery ; benenth that 
is a pulpy fleshy substance, very sweet, and without either seeds or kernel. 

But as Galle is now more or less known to almost every one, 
we shall take leave of it, and accompany our author and his 
friends to Colombo. The following gives a very good idea of 
Ceylon travelling in tlie neighbourhood of Galle. When our 
.author gets beyond sight of the steamer s funnel, we must de- 
. dine to indorse his descriptions, although wc have no doubt 
.they arc c<]ually correct with those which appeal to our own 
)^collccrtons of youthful travel : — 

We now took leave of the civil and military ofTicors of the place, Mr. 
Cripps and Captain Thurlow, and, at four o'clock in tlio niorniug, on the 
ir>t^ of bk)vcmli?’r-’o set out on our journoy in wbnt is liero called a 

(/lligencc," or mail-caaeh," which in fact consists merely of a box made 
oi Ijoauls, with a linen roof spread over it, and with scats too narrow for one 
man, but which, on the present occasion, must noeiis sullice to contain 
t\Ao ! Notwitlistaiuling our being deprived of the power of moving fieely, 
groat contentment reigned among our jiarty, as we proceoclcd on our palm- 
<) crsliadowod way, keeping close to tlio const, and watching the reflection of 
fclio still young uud hannlcbs rays of tlio rising sun on the ocean's clear and 
j.lacid luce. Wo crossed bniidsomo bridges over more than one broad 
stream There was over something that was intoicsting to look at, now tho 
Fandiums (Screw-pine) growing to an uncommon hciglit beside the sea, — 
now stately palms rearing their crowuicd heads towards the sky,— or again 
tishermen’s boats, drawing in tboir lioavy nets. Wo were ferried across 
two small streams, whose banks were indeed enchanting. Along the 
ivhole road wo saw the people adorned m their gayest stylo, in motley and 
picturesque costumes ; tho head men with their Dntcli coats and their 
insignia, and the wealthier part of tho Mnlahar population distinguished 
iy a number of rings in tlicir eais and on their lingers. They all saluted 
tlio long-expected I’rincet- with the deepest respect, folding tlieir hands before 
their faces, and slightly bending forwards; — nevorthe]es.s it was not difficult 
to discover in them symploui.s disappointment, when they bebcld, — instead 
of tho Oriental l^otontato, loaded with gold and jewels, mounted on an ele- 
I'haut, and wearing a crown, — only Prince Waldeinar in bis simple travelling 
dress; it was evident that their imagination had conjured up some extra- 
ordinary coup-d'ojil. They have, in tho East, no conception of tho simplicity 
of a German Prince, 

Thus they travelled on amid cocoa-nut trees, old Dutch 
residents, magistrates’ houses, sunshine, tropical showers, singing 
birds, &c. &c., to Caltura. The royal salute must have had an 
odd effect when contrasted with the toim and soaked and clay- 

* IiistnictioiiB ha<l been sent by tho Secretary of State for tho Colonies, — Lord 
Stanley, —to the Ceylon Government, to receive Price Waldeinar in a manner bt- 
coming iiia rank, and suitable to tho intimate and friendly relations existinif between 
Great Britain and Prussia,— and to aiibrd him every aid and facitity on hia traveW. 
la pursuance of these directions, arrangements were every where made for the 
Prince’s reception by the native chiefs in the provinces, and for his bein^ treaited 
with the honours duo to the Governor himself. — T r. 
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spattered shooting jackets of the travellers. The annoyance 
felt by our author, at the over-assiduous attentions of the troths 
of servants, is what every griffin has experienced, and is not to be 
wondered at. But a few hot seasons in India change all that, 
and the man who, when fresh from Europe, felt as if he should 
make h speech of grateful apology to the man who condescend- 
ed to punka him, very soon learns that the multitude of ser- 
vants is in many respects a nuisance, (especially on the fifteenth 
of each month,) yet they do after all give one a good deal of 
physical comfort, and save one a good deal of bodily labour : — ' 

We wore received, at this place, [that is, CaltuiaJ hy a deputy sent by the 
Governor of Ceylon, who conducted us to His Excellency’s ^^'quipage. ‘ 
Thence we advanced at a rapid pace towards Colombo, changing horses 
every half hour. We wore preceded hy two finely equipped out-runners 
(horse-keepers), who wore red and white turbans, short breeches, and sleeves 
trimmed with red ribbons. The country now became m6i'u -.uid mfire beliu- 
tiful at every step ; nature and art seemed to conspire to render the land- 
scape a charming one ; — picturesque country-seats, — a rich vegetation, — 
several rivers flowing softly between banks of exquisite loveliness, — distant 
vistas of mountain scenery, — and the mellow radiance of evening light over 
the whole ; — the scene was like one vast and blooming garden. For a con- 
siderable distance we passed on between the most celebrated cinnamon 
gardens of Ceylon :* the cinnamon trees, however, though brilliant from 
their shining foliage, are mean-looking, as contrasted witli the luxurianco 
of the varied vegetation around and are kept, by pruning, to a height 
of only about twelve or fifteen feet. The sun was beginning to dip be- 
hind the glorious horizon as we approached the capital: a courier was 
despatched before us, to announce that the Prince was at hand. The 
whole population were on the qui vive : — dandies in European attire, 
mounted on wretched nags, saluted us as wo drove through the handsome 
open square iu front of the town ; — and we could distinguish, among the 
varied crowd, many well-dressed English gentlemen, and even gay ladies 
not a few. It was a most cheerful scene, and our satisfaction would have 
been complete, had our own appearance been in character with this grand 
and triumphant entry; but wetness and filth l»ad, at the last stations, con- 
spired to the no small injury of our never ve?y splendid habiliments ! 

On reaching the gate of the Fort, we were greeted with military music, 
and with the firing of cannon, which noisy salutations were reiterated on 

♦ These gardens, though the boast of the island — the south-west part of Ceylon 
being the only country of which the cinnamon tree is known to be a native— are 
comparatively of recent formation. A strange idea had obtained among the Dutch 
rulers of Ceylon, that the spice was only valuable when growing wild iu the jungle, 
and it was never cultivated till after the year 1706. The Dutch were strict to the 
extreme in their monopoly of cinnamon. The injuring of the trees, peeling any 

S ortion of the bark, exporting or selling cinnamon, — were all crimes punishable with 
eath. — To keep up the price, bonfires of cinnamon occasionally perfumed the streets 
of Amsterdam, as recorded by M. Bcaumare, who witnessed it in 1760. Besides 
constantly supplying the European market, Ceylon exports large quantities of cinna- 
mon to South America, where it is in daily use among the workmen, as a preservative 
against the noxious effects of the ftimes of quicksilver used in the mines. Of the 
bales of cinnamon imported into Great Britain, far the greater proportion is not for 
home consumption, but for the foreign market,— being exported to Spain, Portugal, 
wnl other Roman Catholic countries, where it is largely used, with frankincense, 
in the services of the Church.— T r. 
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om’ finally halting in front of the magnificent Queen’s House." The 
Gfvernor and Commander-in-Ghiof, Sir Colin Campbell, a venerable old 
man, with hoary head, gave us a most kind reccplion; and Captain 
Maclean* conducted us to ouv respective apartments, in a wing of the Palace 
opening into the garden. Unfortunately, my swelled face prevented me 
from appearing at table, so T passed a quiet evening on the sofa. Here 
again, wo were followed, at every step, by a host of copper-coloured domes- 
tics, — men and hoys, — some wearing jackets, others wearing no clothes at 
all : many and vain were my attempts to get rid of their attendance ; before 
J was aware of it, the sneaking fellows wore at my heels again. 

The swelled face” alluded to was caused by his first ex- 
posure to the tropical sun, that is, (we presume,) on shore. 
How he escaped at Aden, we know not. We suppose it was 
i’lxlhcr his first of those boils which break out on most new- 
comers, The swelled face, however, prevented our author 
from seeing much of Colomlxo. At Kandy, the ca[)ital of the 
ancient? Cin^rtiese rulers, those proud and miglity kings,” he 
made his first acquaintance with tlic leeches, which seem to be 
a very pestilent brood : — 

Towards evening I was tempted, by tbo infinite mnUitnde of fire-flies 
which woie fluttering over tlie lawn, to step out upon its velvety grass, and 
succeeded in collecting several dozen of these splendid ins^jcts. When 
dinner time arrived, I observed, to my liorror, in the brilliantly lighted 
apartment, that my white trowsors were streaked with blood ! I was not 
long left in suspense ns to the cause of the disnster : this was our fiist 
Rcqnaintanee with those leeches w'ith which wo nftenvards became but too 
fnniiliiir I actually found several hundreds of thorn clinging to my logs ; 
they had penetrated througli rny trowsers ; however 1 freed myself, by 
means of the established recipe of lemon-juice, of these imwelcomo 
guests. I 

The following sketch of Niiwcra Ellia will be interesting to 
our Indian readers, since tlic place is becoming every year more 
important as one of our regularly recognized sanataria. The 
mistake, as to the discoverer of the retreat, is corrected by the 
translator, who, we may observe in passing, seems to be a man 
well fitted for the task he has performed. They arc an unfor- 
tunate race, translators. Most useful labourers, as they are, 
they are somehow looked upon as mere drudges, whom critics 

* Sir Colin’s son-in-kiw and aide-de-camp. — Tr. 

+ The Ceylon leech is of a brown colour, marked with three longitudinal light- 
yellow lines ; its largest size is about three-fourths of an inch in length, and one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter ; but it can stretch itself to two inches in loiigth, and 
then becomes sufficiently small to be able to pas.s between the stitches of a stocking. . 
It is nearly semi-transparent in substance; iu form, tapering towards the fore-*nsTt, 
—above, roundish, —below, flat ; it apparently possesses an ^ute sense of smell, for 
no sooner does a person stop iu a place infested by leeches, than they crowd eagerly 
to their victim firom all quartciw, unrestrained by the cjynce sometimes so annoying 
in their medicinal brethren. Loss of blood, itching, and soraotimea slight inflamma- 
tion, form the extent of their injuries^ in the case of a person m good heaUh, but 
animals suffer more severely ft’om their atta4;ks. — T b. 
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are not called upon to praise, nor publishers to pay liberally* 
It ought not to be so, • 

Tljo sweet, inviting spot, Nuwera Ellia, lies in an open plain among 
inoor-lautls, enci reled on every side by craggy mountains, which, in our 
climate, would be clad in eternal snows ; bold and lofty peaks tower to the 
very sku^s ; among thorn the highest summit in tlie island, is Pedro-talla* 
galla, which rises to the height of eight thousand four hundred feet above 
the sea 

The level ground, on which, scattered here and there among tho thick 
bushy’s, stand the few detached'^hnildings of which Nuwera Ellia (or New-* 
House) consists, is but two thousand feet beneath tliis high level ; 
no wonder therefore that tho whole vegetation of tho uoighboiirhood should 
assume altogether a new appearance, and more of a European character. 
Few trees are to he seen ; among these f may mention Rhodi>fle7i/hf)n^ 
arhoreum (tree rhododendron) with its tlow^ers of burning crimson, Vihur-' 
num ojmliis (tha “ snow-boll tree,” or guelder rose,) Euouymm (the Spin- 
dlc-trce,) and several species of Acacia. The peach, the ap])lo, and the 
pear tree thrive extremely well hero ; and above all, IheY'^vuCoe, afid every 
possible variety of European vegetable, turnips, cabbages, &c , Ac. — One 
object the eye seeks in vain in all this highland district ; I mean the fir- 
ti-ee ;--for throughout tho whole of Oeylon no trees of tlio order of C<m[fcm 
are to ho seen. Tlie moors aro overgrown with a kind of hard grass, two 
or three feet high,-i« among which luxuriate many beautiful alpine varie- 
ties of Cnmponxdii, and a most fragrant spocios of Phifsalis (winter cherry), 

I think, probably, the Plnjmlis /h/tov/i.?,— all in as great abundance as 
the stinging nettle in our meadows ! The winter-cherries are hero called 
Cayte ynoseberries, and no fruit makes a hotter tart. 

This beaiitiful retreat is said to have been discovered by a ricb English 
gentleman, (I think his name was Horton,) while engaged in a wild-hoar 
hunt, and 1 am assured that he laid out the ground as a pork some fifty 
years since 13 e that as it may, the posts of a spacious gate-wny, rising 
above the moor, still meet the eye; and tho place all round them, wherever 
it is not too boggy, is covered with thick hushes of Pehfrgoumvh, Tmjolvs, 
and various other plants, all of which wo aro wont to see in pots ; and 
which are hero probably the relics of former cultivation.! 

* This is the Lemon-grass , Andropogon Schcmanfhus,—on(^ of tho most cliaracteris- 
tic productions of Ceylon, and of some parts of the adjacent eontiiiciit. It is the 
general covering of such ports of the hills, near Candy, as are not overgrown with 
iunglc ; and in its young and tender state afford.s good pasture to hutbiloos ; it emits 
'when bruised a strong loinon-scent, which, althougJi pleasant at first, becomes, if one 
is long exposed to it, particularly oppressive. Its taste is a refreshing acid.— Ta. 

+ A slight confusion, not surprising in a stranger and a foreigner, seems here to 
have arisen on the subject of names. Nuwera Ellia, though visited and described 
by Dr. Davy in 1819, when its solitude was but rarely broken by the natives who 
resorted thither in quest of iron or of gems, was little known to Europeans till, in 
1829 Sir Edward Barnes, then Governor of Ceylon, having accblentally wandered 
thither in tho chase, fixed upon it as a military convalescent station, and built the 
residence above alluded to. Its wonderfully temperate climate, being reckoiied 
its mean temperature bv day, and 55® by night for the entire year, freedom from 
piercing winds, and proximity to the mountain peaks, and tho extraordinary purity 
of its water, render it equally salubrious and congenial there aro also chalybeate 
springs in the neighbourhood. The years since” spoken of by our author i.s 

thus probably an error for Ji/ieen years since. But the allusion to the ” gentleman 
of the name of Hhiton,” doubtless refers, not to Nuwera Ellia, but to an interesting, 
wild, and solitary table-land, at no great distance from it, known as the Horton 
Plain, thus named in honor of Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, Governor of Ceylon, from 
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iThe following gives a very lively description of elephant- 
, shooting. It is no doubt a very exciting occupation. But why 
should elephants be shot ? So long as they keep to the jungle, 
what harm do they do ? 

Kvery morning, before night Lad fully yielded to the dawn of day, wo 
started from our hirliing-placo, in pursuit of elephants, which are rilet with 
in large herds ; and usually, even before sunrise, we were wet to the skin. 
When the natives perceived, by their quick scent or otherwise, tliat the 
elephants were at hand, which they announced by a particular sign, we all 
instantly dismounted, and the huntsmen rushed, head-foremost, through the 

* thicket, while 1 remained with tho attendants at the lialting-place. The 

• crash of an elephant, running at full speed, may bo beard at tho distance 
. of half a mile ; a whole herd makes a noise such as ono might imagine 

{rofu on ifvalanche falling over a vast forest. The ternfio and portentous 
cry, not unlike a fearfully loud note sounded from a broken trumpet, is 
uttered by the miglity beast at the identical moment in wliich it tni-ns 
round, ejther ^ crush its enemy, or itself to receive the fatal ball ; f 
tboreforo alwavs kllew^ even at a distance, when the cuisis of danger had 
arrived. 

On one occasion f had remained nearer than usual to the hunt, because 
the danger of being isolated in a broken and rocky ground, all alivo with 
clepbants, is really greater than that of following close to the chase. Sud- 
denly a crash was heard to tho right and to the left,— behind us sounded a 
trumpet-tone, aud bolbro us appeared tho head of a huge and powerful 
Hnimal, stirring among tho tliick bushes ; — wo wore standing on a smooth 
look, only slightly elevated aliovo tho surroiindiug ground. How fortunate 
that just then, Major Rogers, tho mo.st expert marksman of the hunt, was 
dose to us. He sprang in among tho elephants, and, advancing towards 
tho one nearest him on the right, to within the length of its trunk, he fired 
a shot into its cur, then turning with lightning speed to tlie one on the left, 
ho discharged the contents of his other barrel into its temple. Both fell 
with a hollow groan, as if blown down by a sudden whirlwind ; tho others, 
on bearing their giant comrades sink cra.shing into the buslios, hastily tied ; 
for their fall produced a resounding noise like the report of two distant 
eaniioDS. 

After that day, I had seen enough of clopbant-hunting, and always sought 
some pretext for remaining at Jiomo. On tho following day, Major Rogers 
killed a female elephant, and by that one shot ho brouglit down two victims, 
for she crushed, in iior fall, a young one that was running beside her. 
Besides these, a young elephant had boon already luiiuhered among the 


1831 to 1837. A picturesque description of the primawal desolation of these plains, 
— the most elevated in the isJaiid, — of their sombre forest,— and mountain ram- 
parts, — and of tlic adjacent sources of the Ihlluil-Oyii or "NValawe River, and 
the Mahawellc-Gangu, is given by Major Forbes : One of his characteristic touches 
is as follows “ In these vast jungle solitudes, on the ascent from Nuwera Ellia, 
on every twig, round every tree, the etilly damp of ages lias twined a mossy vesture : 
their mouldering rocks, moss-clad forests, and silent plains ofler so few signs of 
animated nature, that the notes of a small Inrd are a relief from universal stillness ; 
anti the occasional rise of a snipe is absolutely startling. In following up the green 
banks of a rill oii one of these mountains, I called to my companion imd proposed 
a change of direction ; he answered, * Very well/^ Instantly, as if these words had 
burst the magic-spell which bound the demon spirits of the wraste, tho joyous souuds» 
‘very well! very well! very wellT came hurrying forth from every copse uid 
'binding glade in these, the farthest bounds of the forest labyrinth.”— Tn. 
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slain, and many were wounded. The Prince himself was at one tinmin 
instant danger of being overtaken by an elepliant rendered furious by 
wounds in the head. Fortunately the creature was laid low by another shot. ' 

On the 9th December the party started for Adam’s Peak. 
At the foot of the mountain a hut had been rudely fitted up 
for their use, in a village named Palabadulla : — 

After a few hours' rest, wo started with early dawn, on the 10th of De- 
cember, — leaving all our luggage behind us, — for the ascent of Adam’s 
Peak. Here the tropical vegetation ceases; long ere now we had bid 
farewell to the palmy groves ; — yet for some distance further, the thick and ^ 
gloomy forest, with its masses of dark verdure, cast on us a welcome shad® 
as we proceeded on our toilsome climb. We had nothing now before us but 
toclauibor up the steep ascent, over the wot, smooth rocks, or the slippery * 
roots, without a halt or a resting place. ^ 

As the path up to Adam’s Peak is annually trod by many thou.sands of 
pilgrims, — Maliornetuus as well as Brahmins and Buddhists, — one might 
expect to find there au easy way ; but on the couirar)fe..»\otljitig,ha8 been 
done but what was absolutely indispensable; here, against a cliff so steep 
as to be quite impassable, a ladder of feeblo twigs has been placed, — there, 
in some peculiarly polislied and slippery part, a fow steps have been hewn 
out of the living rock. 

4 # * * ® ® 

Climbing several steep rocks,— on whose surface are chiselled figures of 
Buddha and very ancient inscriptions, — we scrumbled on with the aid of 
hen-roost ladders and roughly hewn steps. "Now the path led us, to our 
groat aiinoyonce, after having ascended the abrupt elevation, down a no 
loss abrupt declivity ; now we W'ore forced to wade, for a quarter of an hour, 
through running water; or again, to scale clilTs so smooth, and as it were 
polished, that to fall was inevitable, and to escape with unbroken bones, 
almost more than we could hope for. How delicious and refreshing here 
were the fruits of the burning zones that now lay far beneath us, — the 
cocoa-nuts and the oranges, which our natives had carried up with us! 
Those Cingalese were running and springing in advance of the party, like 
goats, though they were bearing heavy burdens on tlieir beads; they 
climb the smooth rock so nimbly and easily with their bare feet, tliat [ 
began to esteem our pilgrimage as far more mcntoiious than that of the 
unshod Buddhists. ♦ 

Much fatigued, we arrived towards the end of our fourth hour, at one of 
the elevated platforms, a level, open space ;tho sharp peak, — a single coni- 
cal mass of rock, — rises majestically beyond it. It was the first time that 
we had beheld its full outline ; but, how were we ever to gain its summit? 
The feet of a fly or of a lizard seemed to he indispensable requisites for 
accomplishing that exploit. A small rcst-liouso stands iu the centre of tho 
little valley. 

You will easily believe that, having been accustomed in the lowland 
valleys, to a heat of from 22* to 24“ (about 81* to 8fi® Fahrenlieit) we felt 
the air now, at a level of nearly six thousand feet, cool and thin. But 
indeed the thermometer had fallen even here only to U® (50® Fahrenheit), 
which at home is not reckoned cold enough for lighting our fires. 

♦ * * * * ♦ * Ht 

From time to time we had splendid panoramic views of the mountain 
glens and the lower ranges of bills ; and in a deep vista below, but at uo 
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groat distance, a narrow stripo of the sea,— of whose immediate proximity 
wtf could scarcely persuade ourselves, — was glancing brightly inthosun- 

, shfno. The mountain is not higher than those which travellers commonly 
climb in Switzerland ; but nowhere in that land can the eye measure the 
height, by comparison with a plain so nearly on the level of the sea. On that 
side of the peak on which tlio path leads up, all vegetation ceases at some 
six hundred feet below the highest point ; not indeed by reason of the great 
height, but because the summit is one single huge mass of rock,-*-gnoi88 
with hornblende, — without the least covering of soil on its steep sides. 
Here the traveller, if at all inclined to giddiness, can scarcely escape suf- 
fering from it A most singular expedient has been resorted to for diminish* 

^ ing the dangers and dilTiculties of pilgrims in the way. To how steps in 
these mighty rocks, would have been too great an undertaking; instead of 

• attempting it, numberless chains, of every variety of link, are riveted in to 

• the living stone. "J’hey hang in dozens to the right and to the left; some 
/inTique ^nd rusty, some of newest stamp ; for it is esteemed a meritorious 
work to lay one of those chains along the path, that so, if any pilgrim 
should chance to full, ho may be caught in this iron net work. After drag- 
ging myself for some fifty paces or so, as if by a windlass, I reached a 
sort of flat landing placo, upon \vlii»*h one niiiy sot foot to ground firmly, 
and enjoy a breathing time ; but immediately I behold, to my horror, an 
overhanging preoipico, which I could .scalo only after a most aerial fashion, 
by the help of strong iron chains The end of the ascent is extremely 
disagreeable; an iron stair is here .suspended in the air, and has been so 
completely forced out of its original position, that the stops are now nearly 
perpendicular. When this last difficulty has been overcome, the cry of 
•* Land, Land!” mny at last he raised, and the pilgrimage is completed ! 

The Prince was the first to gain llie summit, followed by Count O . 

I had too many plants packed all about my persoi), besides being encum- 
bered with the weight of sundry apparatus, to allow of my sharing tho 
honour A stair leads up to the entrance of the walled enclosure, which 
snrroinids tho apex of the peak. The flat space witliin the wall, in the 
centre of which this highest cone rises, measures about seventy feet by thirty. 
The height of the conical apex is about eight or nine feet. I'ho whole of the 
eastern side is resplendent with the gorgeous scarlet blossoms of the lihodo- 
ilendron arboreum , and an exuberant abundance of other flowers of unrivalled 
beauty luxuriates nmong the thick grass. Lvery tiling tliat here meets the eye 
is strange and wonderful. The most singular object is a small temple of iron- 
wood, adorned with much carj’ed work, under a low roof of tiles : I should 
think it is about eight feet in height, and covers a space of ten feet square. 
Within is to be seen the lioly relic, which attracts such multitudes of pil- 
grims, the celebrated “ Sri Pada,'" or sacred footstep, believed by the 
Cingalese Christians and Mahometans to be that of Adorn ; by the Bud- 
dhists, of Gautama Buddha ; and by the Brahmins, of Siva. The rocky 
mass, on which this footstep is engraven, forms the floor of tho little wooden 
edifice, dignified with the name of temple. There is certainly here to 
be seen something resembling n foot-print, an impression between five 
and six feet in length, and upwards of two feet in width, in which the parti- 
tions of the toes are very clumsily restored or formed with gypsum ; but 
what cripples should we all have been, if our great progenitor Adam had * 
stood on feet like this ! The mark of the sacred footstep is enclosed within 
a golden frame, studded with gems of considerable size, a few only of which 
are genuine. 

They slept in a hut on the top of the mountain^ and next day 
effected their descent, not without many falls and bruises, 

B B 
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They then returned to Colombo , and sailed in H. M. War-* 
steamer to Trincomali. We must, however, pass oyer 

Madras, Calcutta, and other m<5rc familiar places, and pass at ' 
once to Cathinandu, the capital of Nepal. To reach the British 
Resident’s house, the travellers passed through tlie town from 
side t 9 side, and our author thus records his first impressions 
of it : — 


We entored the city itself through several very narrow streets, whoso 
entire width was just sufficient to admit of ru elephant passing along^.* 
The rich wood carving lavished on the rosettes of the witidows, on the«i 
pillars, architraves and corners of the roofs, reminded me of many an 
ancient German commercial city ; yet. on ti )0 other hand, the Oriental 
character stamped on the whole scene is very conspicuous. TJie gilded^ 
roofs of the temples, hung round with hells and adorned with flags of many 
colours, and the gigantic images of stone, betray the iTifluenco of Chinese 
taste. The rain, wliicli was falling in torrents, did not prevent our gn/ing 
with surpiise at many an ancient and splendid edifice, adiiriring •the 

flkjll ill the fiuo arts disp’ayed lu the horses, elephants and battlc-scencs, 
carved on tlio bouses, the rich designs of window rosettes tbrougli wbicli 
the rays of light penetrate, the colossal dimensions of tlie hideous monsters 
of Rtono, (toad-headed lions, dragons and rhinoceroses,) and the inauy-armed 
rod'paintecl images of the god. 

More surprising than all the rest was tbo couii d’oul presented by tho 
markot-jdace, notwitbstHuding its moderate size. CJn eitlier side of it stands 
a great temyde, whoso eight stories, with their gilded roofs, are peopled by 
innumerable rninas and sjiarrows. A flight of broad stone steps, guarded 
by two monsteis, leads u)> to the entiaiice of tlio temple ; above, gigantic 
rliiiiocprosos, monkeys oud liorsos adorn tho edifice. The multitude of those 
strauge figures, the stunning uoi&o that resounded from within, the antique 
gloomy air of the surrounding bouses, with their projecting roofs, and tho 
solemn grandeur of the whole scene, awakened in my mind a feeling as 
though I had been suddenly carried back to some city of a thousand years 
since; I was involuntarily reminded of tho description which Herodotus gives 
of ancient Babylou For how long a time may all these things yet continue 
to appear exactly as they now do ! Tho durable wood, the indestructiblo 
stone. and a people who, like their kindred and instructors, the Cliinese, 
cling to all that \B primitive, unite in cffcctuall«j' resisting the destroying influ- 
ence of Time. 

Wo rode on, meantime, through a high, but narrow gate way, into a 
court, where we saw several tame rhinoceroses, kept, here on account of the 
custom of the country, which requires that, on the death of the Kajah, 
one of the.se creatures should be slain, and imposes on the highest person- 
ages in the State tho duty of devouring it !f 

Passing through dark and narrow streets, and traversing squares,— in 
which Buddhist pagodas, with their nmny-armed images of MahaUeva, 

* Described by Dr. Ilamilton Buchanan as being found disposed in vertical strata 
in large masses, as containing much lime, being veiw fine-grained, having a silky 
lustre, cutting well, and admirably resisting the action of tho weather* — T r. 

t Menn, the law-giver of the Hindus, enumerates the articles of ndiich the offerings 
to the manes of deceased ancestors should consist, and wliich, when the ceremony had 
^en duly performed, were to be eat^n by the Brahmin and his guests ; among these is 
the flesh of the rhinoceros. 
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Injra and Parvati alternate with the Brahminical temples* that rise tieir 
abov^e tier, — we at length found ourselves at the other extremity of the town. 

The gate is, like all the other gates of the city, a simple, tall, white arch, 
with a large eye painted on cither side; indeed every entrance is. according 
to Chinese fashion, adorned with these horrid eyes surrounded with red 
borders. On the flat roof above the gate stands a slender iron dragon, 
with a tongue a yard long, exactly of the form usually represented, by the 
Chinese. 

The travellers made an expedition to the Kaulia Pass, which 
^brought them within sight of Dhawala Giri : — 

• In six hours we gained the bead of the pass and our night’s quarters, 
—a bungalow, erected by Mr. Hodgson, at a height of two thousand feet, 
^ near the summit of the mountain-pealcJ ' Unfortunately the shades of even- 
ing previtnted us from enjoying a full prospect of the chains of mountains. 
1.Jf the Himalayas, we saw only the Ohayabon group, still irradiated by ihe 
crimson glow of sunset ; all the others were wrapt in clouds Early in the 
nioruiugof theiilsLof February, the most glorious and enchanting land- 
scape bm’St ujl^iA'onr view, that imagination could picture in any highland 
scenery : a houndlobs ocean of gigantic snowy mouu tains, towering one 
behind the other on the clear horizon; four distinct ranges wore visible; 
the peak of Dhayabiin in the norlb-woat seemed almost to vanish amid so 
many other giants ; but lo ! in the north, while we were gazing at the huge 
Uossaiuthari, its eastern surface caught the bright glow of morning liglit 
Now again our attontioii vva.s atti acted to the W. N W., where a sharp and 
lofty summit SGi'ined to pioice the very skies, its throe ucedlo-likc peaks 
one after tlie other, illuminated with the most exquisite crimson tints. We 
could hardly venture to believe it the Dhawala Giri itself; yet, according 
to its position, it could he no other 

Our maps, the compass, and the testimony of several old men, soon 
removed all doubt. Who could have imaginiid that a distance of thirty 
German milesf could thus shrink into nothing ? It was an overpowering 
impression, filling the soul with awe. The realization of a perpendicular 
altitude of a German mile,] there it stands, like a giant spectre, and in vain 
does the astounded beholder seek for similes whereby to shadow forth the 
sublimity of the spectacle : J can only say that the outline of the Alps of 
Switzerland, so deeply engraven in my memory, now shrunk into compara- 
tive insignificance, and as it were vanished into nought 

It must truly be a glorious spectacle. And yet after all 
what is twenty -six thousand feet? When rigidly examined as 
a matter of measurement, it seems no great tiling ; but yet we 
all feel a lofty mountain to be a magnificent object to contem- 

* The creeds, deities, and superstitious rite.s of the Nepaulcse arc no less diversified 
and !nt(‘.rmiugled than their tribes. While the Urahminism of pic majority of the popu* 
lation is looked upon by the natives of Bengal as corrupt hi the extii'me, the Bud- 
dhism of the remainder is not uiimixed witli divinities, i itx‘S and customs borrowed 
fi-om the Pantheon and the sacred books of the Hindus. — T h. 

t ITpwards of a hundred and thirty-eight English miles. — Tii. 

t Mr. Hamilton, in his account of Hindostan, gives the height of Dhawala Giri 
(or the White Mountain) as exccetling 20,862 feet above the level of the sea. Dhay- 
abun, he gives as 24,768, and states that it Hi' Visible from Patna, a distance of 162 
geographical (about 186 statute) miles. Dr. Wallich malecs the height of Goshairt.. 
tlian, 24,740 .— Tb* 
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plate. And however rigidly we may measure the object \\y 
our scientific standard, there it stands as magnificent, as over- 
powering, as sublimely poetical as before. 

“ I ask not proud Philosophy 
To tell me what thou art,” 

says tlue poet to the rainbow. But the truth seems to be, that 
an acquaintance with the science of an object never interferes 
with the sense of its poetry. And this, of course, holds more 
especially true in a case like the present, where the anti-poeti-*’ 
cal quality is mere nmgnitude. And, besides, it is by compari- 
son with other mountains that a very lofty one claims our 
admiration. Five miles along a level road is a trifling distance, 
because you may go on five hundred miles further. But five'* 
miles perpendicular above the eartli’s surface is felt to be a 
sublime elevation, because few men are accustomed ^to aqy 
tiling approaching it. ^ 

It may seem to be taking the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous to descend from the majestic Dhawala Giri to a 
Nepal court ceremony. But there are some points of half- 
civilized society exhibited in the sketch, which it would be a 
pity to pass over: — 

On the third day after our arrival, (the 12th of February,) the ceremony 
of our recejdiou by the llajah look place. His elephants were sent to con 
vey the prince aud his suite. Wo were conducted to the usual reception 
palace, — a sort of court-house; but were not admitted to the proper Durbar,'* 
— the IIovhI Residence ; tho interior of the latter however is said to be very 
fehabby, and even its exterior is by no means imposing. 

The largo wooden building, in which the reception took place, had certainly 
no resemblance to a palace. It contains dark stair-cuses, and rooms filled 
with dust and with old armour The audieiico chamber is on tho third 
floor. Two rows of chairs were placed at the sides, and a couple of sofas 
against the wall at tho end of tho aponmeut. The dirty yellow hangings 
were but partially concealed by old and very bad J^'rench engravings, and 
portraits as large as life, among which I ^'remarked a Napoleon witli 
cherry cheeks, and the whole succession of tho Rajahs of the lust century, 
as well as many of their kinsfolk, all painted, after the fiat and rude manner 
of the Chinese, by native artists. Coverlets of white cotton served instead 
of carpets. No display of wealth or magnificence appeared, save in the 
cuRtly and brilliant costumes of the Rajah and of his coui tiers and house- 
hold. 

Upon the divan ta the left side of this presence-chamber, sat the young 
Bajah (be is only sixteen years of age), and beside him his father, tho 
deposed sovereign: both have quite the air of rogues, — the young Rajah 
even to a greater degree than bis father, if his face had not that disagree- 
able expression, which he has heightened by the habit of distorting his 
mouth and nose abominably, he might, with his large black eyes, hia long, 
finely shaped, aquiline nose, and bis small, delicate mouth, have been rec- 
koned very handsome. Young he is, bis actions prove that the opinion 
formed of him from bis dutward raafi,is not an erroneous one. He appears 
to have every quality best fitted to make an accomplished tyrant. The 
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fatjier, — a man of milder disposition, — has still many adherents; but, for- 
tiiualcly (or the country, the rt-al ruler is Martahar Sin^h. 

* Botli Ra jahs vveie not only magnificent in their apparel, but literally over- 
loaded with gold gems and hnllianls. 

The divan on tlie right-hand side was occupied by the Rajah's three 
younger biotheis, boys of eight, ten and twelve years of age. The two 
elder ones are alieudy married • 

The Piince sat on the sido row, next to the Rajub, and, as I took my seat 
at some distance and on the same side, 1 could, to my great regret, follow 
hut little of the conversation. Meanwhile, it afforded me no slight atnuse- 
Inent to see how Martahar Singh made a point of showing off his power, 

• as lie now rose, now again seated himself; for all those present, even the 
members of the Lloyal Family, aio obliged to stand up the instant he rises; 
there was therefore an incessant rustling up and down, and he took care 

^ nioreovet^to give occasion for perpetual bowings and salutations 
^ At tbo conclusion of the audience, presents were distributed : vari6u9 
and costly furs, Obiuese silken stuffs, and beautiful weapons. My turn too 
came to stand up and to receive a fur dress made of otter’s skius, a po- 
niard, aifd a •.’Jii/eri,’** in a gilt scabbard. The najah touched my liand, 
whicli honour, graciously conferred on me, f was instructed to acknowledge 
by a low salam, while Martahar Singli threw tlie gifts over my arm. 

As Ave are at ceremonies, avc may give here the form of 
salutation in use at the Nepal court, as exhibited in the travel- 
ler’s introduction to Martahar Singh, then the ‘‘ Minister and 
‘ Generalissimo of the Kingdom,” afterwards murdered, by 
Jung Bahadur (if we mistake not), which last our author re- 
presents as a kinsman of the Rajal), a man of very intelli- 
^ gent countenance, by far the most educated and agreeable 
* of them all” : — 

Martahar Singh advanced to meet the Prince, drst made a most graceful 
“ salam!* then stepping forward, about two paces, bowed himself over the 
left, then over the right shoulder of the object of his salutations, in a way 
similar to what is practised in embraces on the stage ; a second salam, and a 
retreating step, concluded the ceremony, which each of our party was in bis 
turn obliged to undergo. His sons too, and the ollicers, all performed it 
with the same formal solemnily, the whole operation occupying, as you may 
imagine, a considerable time 

This done, we seated ourselves on the chairs which stood ready in the 
tent, and a short hut most interesting conversation took place, during which 
Mujor Lawrence, Captain Ottley, and Dr. Christie, had enough to do to 
satisfy every claim upon them as interpreters, both in putting questions and 
in answ'ering them. 

From Cathmandu the Prince and his companions retraced 
their steps to Sugouli, and proceeded by Goruepore, Benares, 
Allahabad, and Cawnpore, to Lucknow. It is pleasant to hear 
ourselves abused now and th^, especially when it is done in 
the form of a comparison which is flattering to our belDved 
neighbours : — 

No other city that I have seen presents as lively a picture of the mode 

e 

♦ That is, a short, broad, sword, crooked forward, like a Bengali wood-oleaver. 
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of liriDg of tlie people of India, their manners and their eustoms, gs 
Henaros. tliiw poor and monotonous in comjiaiison of it is that great 
tropoJia, Galfiutta, so often extolled by the English,— wedded to all their 
home luxuries, — because, forsooth, roast beef and pieklea, and everything 
that appertains to good living and to “ comfoct^' may there be bad in 
tibundanoo, to their very heart's content ! 

Like"" good, earnest travellers, they regarded the English 
towns, the cities in the British territory, more as places of rest 
than any thing else ; so we soon find them at Lucknow. In 
this, we think, they were right. Pcrliaps the fact is rather,* 
that Dr. Hoftineistcr, eschewing the exhaustive system adopted 
by so many of his countrymen, has merely left out of his 
letters descriptions of places, which are familiar to every reader ' 
of travels, and so appears to have passed over the British cities' 
Avith a summary inspection. Perhaps the thanks should rather 
be given to his editor. How different from the plan thore book^ 
making travellers, who make no scruple to repeat what has been 
said by others, and sometimes even wrap up their second-hand 
wares in unacknowledged quotations from their predecessors : — 

Wo entered fimcNOw, (tho natives pronounce it Liicheo) after traversing, 
in our palauquius, the weary plain that extends from Allahabad, and 
glassing through tho town of CAUNiuja, spending Msmuly Thursday and 
Good Eriday itself, en route, ns heathen among the heathen. 

If it is heathenism to travel on Maundy Thursday and 
Good Friday, we fear many are heathens, who were not before 
aware of it We have not noticed our author make any allu- 
sion to the heathenishness of travelling on Sunday. Let us 
hope that he went to church on Sunday when there was any 
church to go to. 

Tlie travellers reached Lucknow on the 25th March, about 
half a year after leaving Athens: — 

On the 25th of March, we bad alighted /rom our palanquins at five 
o’clock in the morning, — for we travel on, night and day without luterrnis- 
8 ion, —to take our morning walk, and run a race with oflr palki- bearers. 
Not imagining ourselves in the immediate vicinity of the city of Lucknow, 
we had not changed our usual travelling guise, — loose trowsers of thin 
red silk, with only a shirt and a ** solak'* hat, — when, to our utter amaze' 
liient, at day-break, wc found ourselves in the narrow streets,— then peopled 
only with dogs, — of a suburb of that groat city. The clay-walled hovels, 
vkith their outer coating of cow-dung to exclude tho moisture, soon oaine 
h) an end, after we had passed through^ the last of several large gates of 
iSaraocnio architecture, with painted aixilies. Brick houses, entirely open 
on the ground floor, with shops and workshops, at this early hour still 
occupied as bed-ebamhers, formed, within the city-gate, wide and regular 
streets. Here and. there appeared a building of greater size, and of semi- 
Europi an aspect. Another gate, larger than the preceding ones, presented 
'uslU at the extremity of the "great street, through which we bad 
j>roccncled ; boflidb it was drawn np a dGtaob;nent of soldiers, with red 
jackets and iron morions, but wearing, instead of trowsers, the simple 
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white cotton handkerchief han^»inf» ahont their logfe. One of the veteran 
officers felt himself called upon,— in his groat zeal to imitate Kuropeati 
civilization, — to run up behind ua, moat reappctfully, desiiing to know onr 
names. So unreasonable a demand we hud never yet met with in India, and 
Mr. Fortescue seemed inclined to reply by brandishing his stick. 1 con- 
tented myself with informing him in a most confidontial manner, that my 
name WHS Seeks und senhzig seahs eckhje ffechtskopfe,'* ('* Sia:and sixty 
six cornered jnkes heads'' ) upon which, after repeated and unBiiocessful 
utfemptH to pronounce the name, in the course of wliicli he nearly dislo- 
cated his tongue and hia jaw-bone, be retired, grumbling nnd indignant ; 
W’or neither Sanscrit nor l^ersiiin could furnish the necessary sounds. 

A peep at English society at Lucknow : — 

We had reached our goal, and Mr. Shakspoare, the British Resident, 
gave ns a most friendly w'ldcoine in this his chateau. The Prince and his 
j.companifn8 had arrived the day before, we were all delighted to meet 
again after a separation of four or live days, such as often liappens in tho 
])alanqnin travelling of tlicse lands, and mutually to recount tho adventures 
o^our J4mrn(^. Our kind host is himself a bachelor; but three or lour 
other English gentlemen are resident at Lucknow with their families; and 
in this little circle we could cleaily mark the pleasure caused by tlie arrival 
of foreign guests, as introducing a little variety into their dull and mono- 
tonous life. Tho stiir and aristocratic tone that prcvinls among the fashiou- 
ublo society of Oalcutta, does not reign here ; consequently tho drives, 
pleasure parties and evening entertainments, which were of daily oc- 
currence, were most cheerful and agreeable Music was all the fashion ; the 
most trilling performance seemed to give universal satisfaction ; no voice was 
so poor or insignificant, as not to be exerted with pleasure, to display its 
owner’s skill in the tuneful art, by pouring forth some simple melody ; no 
piano forte so discordant as not to enable one to shine by striking up a few 
iiacknoyed waltzes. 

A tomb filled with fancy glass-ware is a pretty good sample 
of oriental sestlictics : — 

We also visited tho burial-place of the present Royal Family, a wonder* 
fully fine work of art, for Moslems spare no expense on their sepulchred. 
T’ho dwellings of the living may indeed bo filthy and scarcely habitable, 
provided only the departed are lodged in splendour. Tho entrance to the 
royal tomb is a lofty white gi#teway, surmounted by a cupola, and from its 
appearance tbe^ stranger would never expect to find a place of sepul- 
ture within. In the first court, surrounded by bnilrlings, foiintniiis are ever 
playing in beautiful marble basius, encircled by myrtles, roses and cypress- 
es; palm-trees grace each corner of this garden, on every side of which 
glittering turrets and walla of dazzling whiteness rise amid the fragrant 
and shady bowers. The balmy air of evening was loaded with the per- 
fume of roses and jessamine, and the deep azure of the vault above formed 
H striking contrast to the whiteness of the domes and the corners of the 
roofs, still illuminated by the last rajs of the setting sun A brilliant 
light shone through the arched windows of the lofty Moorish hall, under ^ 
the marble gateway of which we now passed. 

If the entrance court and external appearance of the burial-place pro- 
duce an indescribable and magic impression, the charm is somewhat bro- 
ken in the interior, where tho eye wauders, distracted by tho confused mass 
of incongruous yet brilliant objects ; tlS tone of feeling caused by the first 
general view being, meantime, unpleasantly disturbed, The inner spaoe, 
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from its overloaded magnificence and nnbounded profusion of gold and 
silver, pearls, gems, and all the valuables the lOast or the West can affdi’d. 

^ had rather the appearance of a retail shop or of a fancy glass- warehoifse, « 
than of the resting-place of the dead Glass cupolas, and candelabra of 
every variety, may bo seen standing in dozens, pell-mell, upon the ground ; 
lustres, ten feet in height, of bright and many-coloured glass, brought 
hither from England at an immense expense : and among these aro depo- 
sited m*any trophies, swords and other weapons, of the finest Ispahan steel. 
The glare of the innumerable lamps so dazzles the eye, tliat it is difGcult 
to find the principal thing among tlie miiltitudo of otlier objects of interest. 

Here, stand a couple of tigers, as largo as life, formed of pieces of greer®^ 
glass, joined together with gold, presented by the Kmperor of China. , 
There, the attention is arrested by a silver horse, five feet high, with tho 
head of a man, and the wings and tail of a peacock. — the steed sent down 
to the prophet from heaven. Another horse, carved in w^ood, is an origi^al^’ 
likeness of the lato Nabob’s favourite charger. Vases, bronze figfires, rnar»J. 
ble statues of moderate size, plans of the city and of tho palaces, painted 
upon a gold ground, and a thousand other toys and trifles, were gathered 
together in this extraordinary place. ^ • » 

At length, however, amidst all this chaos, wo discovered tho tombs them- 
selves, on closed witliin massive golden railings, and canopied with a baldachin 
of gold, filigree-work, poarls and gems, largo and small, lavished upon them. 
Besides the father of the reigning sovereign, who lies buried in tho prin- 
cipal tomb, several of his wives repose on cither side of him. 

But the royal gardens quite eclipse even this : — 

The centre of the garden is usually occnjiicd by a marble tank, in which 
many fountains are playing, and cypresses alternate with roses in cmhellish- 
ingits margin. The water-works are very tastelessly modernized ; soldiers 
in red jackets, sheep, crippled dogs and lions, all spout forth water in tho 
most wonderful manner ! 

The bowers and flower-beds are, in the liot season, owing to tho great 
drought, in a poor condition, in spite of their being every morning inundat- 
ed by means of multitudes of small canals, which, along with Iho straight 
paved walks, produce a very stifl’ effect in the general asp(3Ct of the grounds. 
In addition to this, a mania prevails at Lucknow for placing marble or plas- 
ter statues, as large as life, at every turn and corner, without the slightest 
regard to the choice of figures, which seems to he left to the discretion of 
the sculptor. He copies the most antiqiiat^l French models, the originals 
of which have been out of date for many a long year, nn^l manufactures, 
for a very reasonable price, shepherds and shepherdesses, ^British soldiers, 
Neptunes, or it may be Farnese pugilists, or dogs, lions, and sundry other 
beasts. Among them all, I espied busts of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, and Napoleon, standing on the ground amid the fauns and the 
monsters of Indian mvthology, all gathered together in tho most perfect 
harmony to defend a flower-bed ! What marvellously enhances the brilliant 
effect of these works of art, is a discovery which certainly is worthy of 
notice in Europe, viz., the custom of painting the hair, eyes and feet, (whe- 
ther hare or shod,) with a thick coating of larnp-black. The Venus do 
Medici appears to wonderful advantage in this improved edition. 

The Nawab was to give a dejeuner in honour of the Prince. 
His Majesty’s son was to come for them ; " but instead of him, 
came the news that he was indisposed. It was rumoured that 
he had taken rather too much opium 1” • 
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At length they reach the palace. The picture of the Royal 
falnily is not flattering ; — 

The lon<j tiihle was already set, and soon his Majesty appeared, grard^ 
and dignified in his demeanour, and surrounded by his suite, all glittering 
with gold. Ilis eiitninee was proclaimed in a clear ati l sonoious tone by 
various officers. 'I ho King is a tall, stately person, of enormous embon- 
point; his apparel resembled that of his son, except that it was yet more 
splendid and more richly ornamented with diamonds. lie was accompanied 
by another of bis sons, who, though still more corpulent, much resembled 
liim. The physiognomy of the reigning family is expressive rather of 
*good nature than of shrewdness or talent, if indeed character can be ex- 
• pressed at all in such a mass of fat ! How diHcrent were the portraits of 
their ancestors, even of the father and grandfather of the present Nabob ! 
In their features power and energy are strongly marked, while the living 
' fa«es arc^ind us bore the stamp only of luxuuoiis enjoyment, and of a life 
*of indolent pleasure. 

• • * • • • 

Exactly opposite to me sat throe most lovely little boys, — the younger 
I’Tincesf— in ^v'hom I could see clear maiks of a good appetite, and of the 
eagerness with which they longed to attack the ragouts that stood before 
them. Their heavy golden turbans seemed to he no less an oppression to 
them than tlie moderation they were constrained to observe. The King, on 
the other hand, was in a most merry mood. He himself helped Prince 
Waldeiuar, and did the honours of the beautiful delicacies of Indian con- 
fectionery. Flower pots were set upon the table, the fiowers, twigs, leaves 
and soil in which, were all eatable, and when they had all been devoured, 
the flowerpots themselves were demolished in like manner; again, on 
breaking off the pointed top of a small pasty, which he caused to b® 
handed to the Prince, out flow a pair of pretty little birds, — which playful 
surprise threw the corpulent Nabob into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

We allude to the beast fights merely for the purpose of re- 
probating the unwomanly conduct of our country-women in 
countenancing such spectacles. The page in which their shame 
is recorded has been quietly headed by the editor humane 
entertainment — 

The combats of wild beasts were now to commence. We were conducted 
to a gallery, from which we ItJoked down upon a narrow court, surrounded 
by walls and gratings. This was the arena on which the exhibition was 
to tske place. Unluckily the space allotted for spectators was, on accouul 
of the great number of English ladies present, so circumscribed that we 
(jould fiud only a bad standing-room, and one moreover in which the glare 
and heat of the sun were most oppressive; however, the spectacle exhibit^ 
ed before our eyes in the depth of the battle-field, was of such a nature 
that all discomfort was soon forgotten. 

We there beheld six powerful buffaloes, not of the tame breed, but 
strong and mighty beasts, the offspring of the Arnees of the mountains, 
measuring at least four feet and a half in height to the hack, with huge and 
wide arching horns, from three to four feet in length. Tliere they stood, on 
their short, oUiinsy legs, — snorting violently, and blowing through their 
distended nostrils, os if filled with forebodings of the approaching danger. 
What noble animals! what strength jn those broad necks ! Pity only that 
such intense stupidity should be marked in their eyes I 

C C 
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A clatter of sUcIca, and the rour of various wild beasts now resounded, 
to which the buffaloes replied by a hollow bellowing. Suddenly, on the 
opening of a side-door, there rushed forth a strong and formidable tiger, 
Itneasuring, I should say, from ten to eleven feet in length, from head to 
tail, and about four feet in height. Without deliberating long, he sprang, 
with one mighty bound, into the midst of the buffaloes, and darting un- 
expectedly between the redoubtable horns of one of the boldest champions, 
he seized him by the nane of the neck, with teeth and claws. The weight 
of the tiger nearly drew the buffalo to the ground ; a most fearful contest 
ensued. Amid roars and groans, the furious victim dragged its fierce as- 
sailant round and round the arena, while the other buffaloes, striving to«) 
liberate their comrade, inflicted on the foe formidable wounds with their 
sharp and massive horns 

Deep silence reigned among the audience, &c., &c. 

But enough of Lucknow. Let us refresh ourselves .with * a ' 
glance at Naincthal : — 

** Nainethal” signifies the lake of Naina, the latter name being that of a 
renowned heroine. The lake lies between lofty cliffs of black limeitono e^n 
the one, and loose deposits of argillaceous schist on the other side : its 
depth is very considerable ; the plumb-lino proved it, in several places, to 
be from sixty to seventy-fivo feet. Near its centre is a shallow spot, which, 
from the adjacent mountain summits, shines with emerald hue. The narrow 
end of the lake is towards the south-west; the north-eastern extremity is 
broad, and is the only place whore, for a short distance, its margin is flat, 
scarcely raised above the level of the water. According to the measure- 
ments of Colonel Everest, its height above tlie sea is six thousand three 
hundred feet, and its circumference three miles and one third. T’ho calcaro- 
OIJ8 spar, which appears on the highest point of the surrounding rocks of 
clay-slate, the greenstone-trapp, detached blocks of which lie upon its 
western side, and the broken, indented form of its shores, would lead to the 
conclusion that this lake is of volcanic origin. Three others aro situated 
in the neighbourhood, within a circuit of from ten to fifteen miles. 

Our stay in this charming valley was prolonged from day to day, as the 
provisions necessary for our further wanderings in the mountains could 
only be procured, — and that not without many delays, — by a mountainous 
an (1 circuitous route from Aim ora. I thus enjoyed abundant leisure for 
collecting botanical and zoological specimens. 

The remainder of the volume is so full of interesting details^ 
that we must allow our author to speak for himself as much as 
possible. 

We have all heard of the hanging bridges of the Hima- 
layas : — 

** A SanghOf*^ or rope-bridge, leads across, not far from the village of 
Bamoth, situated on the right bank. These bridges, in universal uso 
among the mountains, consist of two strong grass ropes, tightly stretched 
across the river from side to side, to which are suspended, so as to hang 
perpendicularly, short grass ropes, not thicker than a finger, bearing trans- 
verse pieces or wood, fastened at right angles to their lower extremity ; over 
these horizontal sticks, are laid lengthways, split bambus, which, properly 
speaking, form the bridge. As width is scarcely one foot, aud these 
bambus do not afford a very substantial footing, the passenger, who ven- 
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litres to traverse this primitivo Buspeosiou-bridge, must be free from ell 
tendency to vertigo. 

At Gauricand they visited the temples and hot springs * 

A multitude of pilgrims bad gathered round the sacred springs of this 
spot, where, amid many ceremonies, they perform their ablutions A basin 
of twelve feet square, with three gradations of depth, receives the^ water of 
one hot spring, Toctacund, which flows down from it in copious streams, 
by brazen conduits. Here we witnessed several singular bathing scenes. 
The temperature of the spring is 41. ®5 (126*^ Fahrenheit) the dovout pil- 
•grims, therefore, could not come into contact with its sacred waters without 
experiencing a certain degree of pain ; the female bathers especially found 
the heat decidedly too great for their softer skins. They popped in alter 
Lately, fust one, then another foot, without venturing a leap ; many, evcu 

the men, betrayed their pain while in the water by a most doleful mien. 
'Tlthcrs again displayed groat heroism, standing in the centre amidst^he 
bubbling of the fountain. One fakir stepped in, without moving a mus- 
cle in hi8 face : remained in the water fully threo minutes, then rubbed liis 
\\4\ol0 body with ashes, and, shortly afterwards, without having put on his 
clothes, was seen squatting in the cool evening air. What an enviable 
impossibility ! I entered into conversation with this man regarding his 
mode of life. His expressions wore as follows : J left Juggernauth, my 
family property and homo, and followed the god, by whose inspiration J 
was moved to wander hither. For twenty years J have been a fakir. 
The god has over given me all that I could need. The god has likewise 
kept me from being sensitive to cold, preserved me from suffering the 
pangs of hunger, and, when sick, raised mo up again. In winter, the god 
must needs send me something in the shape of a mantle, something where- 
with to clothe myself; yet, if it bo not so, he will not suffer me to sink 
under the chilling blasts 1” 

When the pilgrims have at length contrived to perform their three pro- 
scribed immersions, their garments are next washed in the holy water, 
amid continued prayer. Among them may be seen men and boys running 
up and down at the edge of the basin, without the least idea of devotion, 
simply to wasli their feet, or to cleanse various goods and chattels in its 
sacred fountain ; gun-barrola and lamps were being cleaned in it ; never- 
theless, I was not permitted to descend to its margin, to estimate the tem- 
perature of its holy source. 

The towering peaks ot* the Himalaya again. They visit the 
Temple of Kedarnath, and after ascending the Pass of Tso- 
rikhal, contemplate the lofty peaks once more : — 

Never before had the giant mountains to the north appeared so completely 
to pierce the very skies, as whou seen from this point, where a deep and 
wide glen lay at our feet. Like crystal palaces of ice, they towered into 
the air; to our right, the Peak of Budrinath, with its immense slopes of 
smooth and shining snow ; to our left, our old friend, the Peak of Kedar^ 
natu. Sharp and clear were the outlines of these bright summits, ^pencill- 
ed against the azure sky, — and diflicult would it have been to decide which » 
was the more beautiful of the twin pair. Two beds of snow, — bordered 
with lovely, pale rose-coloured auriculas, and primroses of bright sulphur 
yellow and of delicious fragrance,— must needs be crossed ; after whiobf 
scaling a steep rook of mica schist, the surface of which had been reduced 
by disintegration to a somewhat soapy consistency, we gained the summit, 
the crowning point of art these lofty passes. Hero we again beheld the 
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fjlorinns snow capped pealts of the bigber Himalaya range ; but it was oi^ly 
foi a mompTit ; tho next instant, gliU«nng icy needles alone towered above 
the dense mass of vapour, at such a height, that we might have deemed 
them an airy mirage, bad wo not. but a few seconds before, been gazing 
upon the entire chain, down to its very base. 

The rumour of their approach appears sometimes to have 
alarme'd the ignorant natives : — 

A strange rumour had spread among the people in the dominions of 
the Rajah of Gnrwal, to wit, that the Prince was preceded by a host of 
three thousand military, carrying fire, devastation and pillage, wherever* 
they went. With the utmost difficulty were the terror-stricken populace 
convinced that the plundering army, and the splendid court with irs goldi n 
pageantry, all consisted merely of a tew pedestrian travellers, clad in simple^ 
attire, and followed by their luggage-hearers. Our paity has unfopnnattly 
been diminished by the loss of one most useful member, — the Prince’s* 
personal attendant, — wlio, being seized with repeated attacks of the nature 
of cholera, probably caused by the sultry air of the valleys, was left be- 
hind. His place was taken by the aforementioned Knglislt ’bunVer. wflo 
is intimately acquainted with all the windings, the nps and downs, and 
the narrow passes, of these mountain roads, and is moreover well versed in 
the “ Pahari Zubaun*’ or language of the mountaineers, a dialect unintel- 
ligible even to our interpreter. 

After much fatiguing travel, they reached Gungotri, some 
interesting notices of which are given in a note by the trans- 
lator : — 

Until a comparatively recent period, this region was unexplored by any traveller, 
save some wandering Hindu devotees. Mr. J. Fraser, who visited Gungotri in 
3816, was the first Enropeiin who penetrated thither ; he ascertained the elevation 
to bo 10,319 feet. Even among the devout Hindus, this pilgrimage is considered 
an exertion so migf'ty as to redeem the performer from troubles in this world, 
and to ensure a luippy transit through all the stages of transmigration. The three 
pools, — Svrya (the Sun)CMwrf, — Vishnu Cund^ — and Brahma Cund, — arc said to be 
of pure Ganges water, unpolluted by any confluent stream. The water taken from 
licnee is drawm under the inspection of a brahmin, who is paid for the privilege 
of taking it, and much of it is carried to Bengal and olFcred at the temple of Baid- 
yanath. The ascent of the sacred stream is, beyond Gungotri, of extreme difi5- 
culty } it was liowever accomplished by Captains •Hodgson and Herbert, who after 
ascending an immense snow bed, and making their second bivouac beyond Gun- 
gotri at a level of 12,914 feet, found the Ganges issuing from under a very low ^feh 
from which huge hoary icicles depend, at the foot of the great snow -bed, here about 
30“ feet in depth : proceeding for some thousand paces up the inclined bed of snow, 
which seemed to fill up the hollow between the several peaks, called by Colonel 
Hodgson, Mount Moira and the Four Saints, and geometrically ascertained to vary 
in height from 21,179 to 22,798 feet, they obtained a near view of those gigantic 
mountains described by our author as seen from Mukba. As Colonel Hodgson 
justly ob^rves, ** It falls to the lot of few to contemplate so magnificent an oQect 
08 o snow -clad peak rising to the height of upwards of a mile and a half, at the 
short horizontal distance of two and three quarter miles.** 

Failing in the attempt to penetrate into Thibet, they pro- 
ceed direct to Kunawar by one of the mountain passes.” 

In this journey they endured many hardships. For exam- 
ple ; — 

We were perpetually sliding back upon the wet grass, and a full hour of tediottf 
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climbing had passed away, ere we arrived, half-way up the hill, at the base of an 
over-hanging precipice of granite, which, although the level space below was 
#]irifitod enough, aifordcd some slight shelter to our party from the ice-cold rain* 
We halted here. Our naked coolies cowered around us, shivering, and their teeth 
chattering from cold. It proved however actually impossible, with our coolies 
and baggage, to pass the night on this platform of only ten feet square. There 
was not room sufficient to allow of pitching our tents, and not a spot was to be 
found in the neighbourhood hearing the most distant resemblance to Icvebground, 
— nothing but rugged acclivities and precipitous cliffs on every side. 

Count O , meanwhile, had gone in search of a better resting-place. The 

wind was every moment becoming colder and more piercing, and our limbs 
Inore and more benumbed ; and still no messenger arrived to announce fho dis- 

• covery of an encampment-ground. Thus an hour passed away in dreadful discom- 
fort and suspense ; at the end of that time, one of the guides returned, to conduct 
iflj to a spot which ho had at length found. 

• ‘ Ij; was nearly dark from the heavy rain ; wo stumbled on, — following our guide, 
.?>v(‘r the lifmost impassable mountains of debris, — so stiff from cold that, when, we 
slid down, it was scarcely possible for us to rise np again, and our benumbed 
hands almost refusing to grasp our mucii-ncedcd mountain poles. At length we 
reijiphcd spot selected as our resting-place, a somewhat less steep declivity, 
.above the dccpTJlen of the Gumty’s parent stream. Our tents were pitched as 
well as could be managed, but the rain poured through them on all aides. Before 
our camp-beds could, with the help of large stones, be set up, another hour and a 
lialf had elapsed, and wo had not yet got rid of our drenched clothes. As to 
cst^lhli^hing any thing like a comfortable abode, such a thing was not^to be dreamt 
of for this niglit ; and the wood wc had brought with us was so thorouglily wet, 
that it would not ignite. At length, after many vain attempts, a feeble flickering 
flame rewarded our perseverance, and, cherishing it into a small Are, we boilcsd our 
own chocolate, the cook being ill from the cold, and incapable of doing any work ; 
but neither chocolate nor brandy, — in which last we indulged more largely than 
usual, — succeeded in thoroughly reviving the natural warmth of our frames. 

I was scarcely in a state to make any measurements of height by the thermome- 
ter ; however, the result of ray calculations, such as they were, was an altitude 
of eleven thousand, seven hundred and nineteen feet above the sea. 

THE “MOUNTAIN SICKNESS.” 

Nearly an hour and a half passed away before the van-guord of our troop of 
coolies, with tlieir load of baggage, arrived at the head of the pass. They were in 
a deplorable condition, and sulTering, as was also our interpreter Mr. Brown, from 
headache, which they described as intolerably severe. Anxiety, debility and sick- 
ness are the other symptoms of the disease, known here by the name of “ 
poison, or “ Mundara.'* Traveller's among these mountains, ascending within the 
limit of eternal snow, arc generally attacked by it. It showed itself among the 
coolies e^ cn half-way np the pass. They take, as an antidote, a paste prepared of 
the small sour api*icots (“ Choaru”') which I before described, the kernels being 
bruised, and mixed up with it ; it has an unpleasantly sour taste, from which it 
derives its name of “ Khutai,^* 

Finding the way blocked up with snow, they had to descend 
in another direction : — 

We set out on the march, and had scarcely gained the highest point, when a chill 
and soaking mist, gradually changing into a violent hail-shower, enveloped us in a 
gloom so dense, that the pioneers of our long train w'ero altogether cut olf from 
the rest. 

Everything however conspired to make us earnestly desirous of reaching the 
foot of the mountain with the least possible delay ; for the day was already on the 
decliiie, and it would have been uttoily iiimracticable to pursue, amid the perils of 
darkness, a march in itself so replete with (fai^r. As little could wo, without risking 
our lives, spend the night on these heights. Our guides, themselves apparently 
anxious and perplexed, werc^rgod forward with tlie imj)atlence of desp^. 
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We arrived in safety at the base of the first snowy steep ; bxit here wc found tjiat 
the lowest, and unfortunately also the most abrupt declivity, consisted of a smooth 
mass of ice, upon the existence of which, wc had, by no means, calculated. 
forthwith began, axe in hand, to hew steps in it. It was a painfully tedious opera- 
tion ; and, while engaged in our fatiguing labour, wc were obliged, hanging over a 
giddy abyss, to cling fast with our feet and our left hands, lest we should lose our 
hold and slide down to the bottom. This did indeed all but happen to the Prince 
himself % his pole, however, furnished with a very strong iron tip, checked his fall, 

I too slipped, and darted down to a considerable distance, but fortunately with the 
aid of my “ alpenstock" I contrived, in spite of its point being broken off^ to keep 
myself in an upright position. Thus the Prince and I, accompanied by the guides, 
arrived prosperously at the end of the ice, and reached a less dangerous surface of 
snow ; but not a creature bad followed us, and the thick rimy snow that darkened 
the atmosphere, prevented us from casting a look behind, to^rards onr lost compa- 
nions and attendants. One of the guides was sent back in quest of them ; and It 
turned out that the coolies had refused to descend by this route. Neither raryicy'" 
nor cudgelling seemed now to be of the least avail. *' * 

At length the snowy shower somewhat abated ; the curtain of mist opened fora 
moment, and wc descried, standing in a line on the crest of the ridge, from which 
wc had descended an liour before, the whole array of coolies. Not one of tjicin cqfilcl 
muster resolution to venture upon the icy way ; they looked down in despair. 
When they perceived us standing below, a few of the most conragcoiis, — urgGd on 

by Count O with voice and stick, — at length agreed to follow in our steps. 

They got on pretty well as far as the smooth icy precipice ; but here several of 
them lost their firm footing and slid down the steep descent with their heavy bur- 
dens on their backs. It was a frightful scene, and, to all appearance, full of danger ; 
not one of them however met with any injury ; even Mr. Brown, whose shooting 
descent from the highest part filled us wnth terror,— as ho slid down a distance of 
at least a hundred feet, into a crevasse, in which he was apparently engulfed, 
was at last brought to us safe and sound, with the exception of considerable excoria- 
tion and torn raiment. It cost half an hour, however, to hew a long flight of steps 
for him in this icy wall. During all these proceedings, which occnj)ied more than 
an liour, the Priiu'e and 1 were standing at the foot of the declivity, up to our knees 
in snow, exposed to a freezing blast and to incessant sleet, but most heartdy were 
we rejoiced, when at length all our pcojde were gathered around us, without one 
broken neck or limb. The coolies bad latterly given up the attempt to scramble 
dowTi the fatal ])recipicc of ice, and had glided down “ a la montarjne 
abandoning themselves to their fate. 

The Lama’s hymn seems to have been very like what some 
of our readers may have heard in Armenian churches : — 

From the top of a cliff, over against Puari, we® enjoyed, for a long while, the 
pleasing view afforded by the groups of neat houses surrounded by smiling vinc- 
bowers and verdant corn-fields,— the frowning rocks in the back-ground, crowjied 
on their summits with dark cedar-forests,— while the light clouds flitted across the 
silvery peaks of JRaldung, Iteildang") in the far distance, and wc were refreshed, 
after our day’s fatigues, by the soft and balmy breath of evening. Already the 
valley was veiled in twilight, when the Lamas (Priests) of the temple appeared, 
with their long red mantles thrown round them in imposing drapery, and com- 
menced, in honour of the Prince, a strain of melancholy singing. Pirst, a leader gave 
forth the melody, as if intoning a Latin prayer ; then the whole chorus, consisting 
of four other voices, joined in chanting the response, as in the “ Respmsorium" of 
a Roman Catholic church. The scene produced a wonderfully grand and solemn 
effect. It was long before we could summon resolution to quit this enchanted spot ; 
and we did not return until a vciy late hour to the shady walnut trees under which 
our tents were pitched. 

At length they reached Chinl. 

Our path,— here very steep, and rendered slipperyt, by the fallen loaves of the 
cedars,— soon led us above the wooded region, and we found ourselves upon a 
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wcll-mado and carefully kept-up road, the Duk~road to CiiiNi. It has been 
mo^c, for the distance of at least a hundred miles, across the roughest mountain 
^coutitry, by a company of Britisli merchants, simply on a speculation, for the saket 
of carrying grapes with the greatest possible expedition to Simla, from the few 
places where they arc successfully cultivated ; they arrive at that station fresh, and 
in excellent condition. A contract has been entered into with the authorities of 
the district, according to which tlic grapes are packed by people appointed for tlio 
jinrpose, and transported from one village to another. Each station is fij^ed, and 
the Dak has scarcely arrived, when the Mukdiar makes his appearaTicc with fresh 
coolies, ready to forward the grapes without a niorncnfs delay. Thus they travel 
on from village to village, till they reach Simla. The baskets, in which they are 
carried, are long dossers, or back-bitokets, painted at the lower end. Cotton is sent 
^up the country for packing them ; in this the grapes, gathered not in bunches but 
Miigly, are packed in alternate layers. Wlicn tliey come to tabic at Simla, they 
■ liave, by no means, the tempting appearance of a handsome, full-grown cluster, but 
, »\ither resemble gooseberries ; an immense quantity of them is however disposed of, 
^ In this f^ape trade, to which the Jiajah of Bisisahir prc.sents no obstacle, a single 
Eiij»li.sh merchant is said to realize, in the coni sc of each season, a profit of ftiur 
hundred pounds sterling, and the demand for grapes is greater than the supply. 
It is strange that the Uajuh knows all this, and yet it never occurs to him that he 
nii^ht cari^' on^ie traflie in this article with the low country on his own account, 
by which means ho would make much larger gains, as the grapes are his own pro- 
pei ty. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 41 • 

We had now gained an open height, commanding a view of the left bank of tho 
Sutlej. Behind the chain of mountains which rises from its banks, — in the rugged 
dciile of which wo could yet recognize tho ruinous avalanche and tho masses of 
mow which we had so recently traversed near Barung, — appeared heights, treeless 
.udeed, but clothed with fresh verdure : above them rose the outlines of the Ral- 
dung group, piercing tho very .skies with their eternal snows. Unfortunately a 
shroud was wrapped round the liighest summits, for a storm was advancing to- 
wards us. How maguiheent the contnist of the dark cedar forests, the alpino 
pastures of tender green, and the white dazzling snow. 

From Chini they at length succeed in penetrating within 
sight of tlie Chinese territory : — 

But what a surprise awaited us on reaching the highest ridge ! A single, sharp- 
ly- drawn crest of white granite, destitute of all vegetation, (such arc all tho loftiest 
ndges of tho Himalayas, — one cannot even walk along them), now rose before us ; 
at one spot only there is a passage broken through it, a narrow opening hko a sort 
of gate. The instant we entered ^this, tho most magnificent Alpine panorama, 
beyeiid what fancy could have pictured, burst upon us ; the mountains of the 
Cliinese territory, — P urkyul,— which we now beheld for the first time. How 
strange, how interesting, the thoughts that filled the mind on thus finding oneself, 
as it were, magically transported to the very gates of the Celestial Empire 1 Alas ! 
we knew too well by former experience, how securely defended these were s So 
much the more ardent was our desire to penetrate the barrier I so much the moro 
vivid were our imaginings of the beautiful and the wondrous enclosed within ! 
The mellow violo|^blue of the long lines of hills towering one behind another, had 
something in it so mysterious, so enchanting, that the most intense longing to see 
them more closely, to perambulate them at our leisure, was kindled in our minds. 
Wc did not then know how little they gain by nearer approach, — how, at last, that 
landscape, which from a distance appears so attractive, resolves itself into cold, 
naked, ruinous-looking rocks, crowned with everlasting snow. We afterwards 
reached these heights, and so far crossed their barrier, that wo Saw before ua no 
more blue mountains, and even no more snow, — but only the monotonous hori- 
zon of that table-land of Thibet, which, most unpromising in its sterility and do- 
eolation, stretches far as the eye can reach. 
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EXTEMPORE BRIDGE (NEAR OIIASU.) 

There was here but one route by which we could descend. It consisted of ^he 
remains of an avalanche, which in spring had choked up the bed of the river, Und* 
had hitherto served as a bridge. Unfortunately this mass of debacles had recently fallen 
in, and one gigantic tower of snow was now left standing alone on cither side ; even 
these mighty piers of the (luoudam bridge had been partly washed away by the 
current at their base, while the glowing sun above, no less fiit.il a destroyer, caused 
the meltwd particles to trickle down their sides. We descended with great difiiculty 
on these wet and dirty banks of snow, and when all was done, we found ourselves 
at the very margin of the river indeed, hut without any means of transit across its 
rapid waters. We were constrained, on account of the distance from the wood, and of 
the difficulty of transport, to relinquish all idea of bringing down timber and? 
beams for building ; ropes of sufficient length too were wanting, and if wc hud had*, 
them, they must have proved useless by rctison of the frowning crags on the oppo- 
site shore. At length a huge cedar-stem, torn down by the rushing avahiuclro, 
was disentangled, and one grand eflbrt was put forth to drag it to the iiarrcuvest ^ 
part of the stream; after long and arduouslabour, in the course of which ^^e wei>3 
all drenched to the skin, and covered with black mud, wo were forced to abandon 
this plan also ; for the tree became deeply imbedded in the sand, and no power ot 
ours could move it from the spot. In this dilemma, we at last learned that a better 
place for constructing a bridge was to be found elsewhere ; for tictualty our f>io- 
neers had been too indolent even to obtain proj^cr information regarding tlio locality. 

In order to reach the si)Ot pointed out to us, we were obliged to clamber up an 
abrupt cliff, then to ascend a steep acclivity, several hundred feet in height, and 
covered with loose fragments of rock, and finally, to scale a conical mass of granite 
without the slightest vestige of a path. The slope of loose debris was expected 
to present the most insuperable obstacle : it proved otherwise ; the blo<iks of stone 
did not yield beneath our feet, and when we reached the granite rock above, wc 
found flat ledges and narrow fissures enough, so that, clambering up with hands 
and feet, we did at lust gain the top of the cone, just in time to guide our coolies, 
who wore at that moment coming up, — to the right course by our shouts. 

The second spot selected for the passage of the river, seemed, at any rate, less 
dangerous than the first ; for although the stream, fifty feet across, dashes its raging 
billows through the narrow gorge, a solid pier presents itself in the midst ot its 
eddy, in the shape of a huge mass of rock. If it be but possible to gain tliat 
all is safe ; for it lies not very far from the opposite shore : unfortunately liowover, 
it offers no jutting comers, but presents, on the side towards which we descended, 
a smooth face of from sixteen to twenty feet in height. Without delay we pro- 
ceeded to the work of building ; there was no time to lose ; for already, in the 
depths of this contracted defile, the shades of twilight were threatening to over- 
take us ; each coolie must needs give a helping liaiid ; stones were collected, and 
trees hewn down and driven into the bed of the ^iver. 

The work advanoed more rapidly than I had expected. As soon as a few firm 
points in the stream had been secured, the rock in its centre was, with the assistance 
of a hastily-made la<lder, speedily gained ; from it a second rock was reached 
by means of a short bridge laid across, and thence the opposite bank itself was at- 
tained. At each hazardous spot, one of our party seated himself, to stretch out 
a helping hand to the coolies and coolias^ and thus bring them safely across. After 
three hours of very arduous toil, the whole party and the whole baggage were on 
the further side. But we were still far from our station of ; a steep ac- 
clivity rose in front of us, and when, with much difficulty and fatigue, we reached 
its top, we found ourselves deluded, again and again, by a false hope, irs, at each turn 
of the path, we expected to see the village immediately before us. 

KORA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

We were soon surrounded by a throng of the inhabitants, attired completely 
after the fashion of Thibet. The profusion of amber ornaments, and the brownish 
red of all their garments, the thorqiighly Thibetan complexion, the general use of 
boots and trowsers, even among the women, which prevails from this place forward, 
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Jill mark the influence of the manners and customs of Thibet. The men wear 
skml-caps, sandals or high cloth boots, and a broad belt round the red vestment, in 
#whtrh arc stuck a knife, a pipe, spoon, and a number of other little articles. The 
only thing which distinguishes the women^s costume, is the absence of the belt, and 
the manner of wearing the hair, which, divided into numberless thin plaits, and 
interlaced with coral, shells, umber, and silver bells, hangs down like a sort of net- 
work upon the back. 

The Tartar physiognomy is, hy no means, very predominant •, and nlthbugh the 
noses are generally somewhat broad, and the cheek-bones large and prominent, 
yet I saw some faces which, in any country, would be acknowledged to be pretty 
and ex])rcssivo. The lignres are slender and yet athletic, rcscml)ling those of the 
fuhahitants of the valley of the Buspa, near Simghi. 

KUIKNDLY FAlUiWELL. 

•Onr departure, on the dth of August, was. as had been our arrival on the 3rd, 

• d universal fete. The path was enlivened by numbers of blithe and merry women, 
TunMlens, fftid children ; and tlie niale ]w)pulation escorted us as far as the river, — 
at least an hour and a half’s walk, — and even there parted from ns only one by 
one. Tlie women remained f)n the vine-clad hills commanding onr path, singing 
in clear but plaintive tones, ne te ho T which,! understand, signifies, 

“ luippfj journ^r The kindly salutation was still heard resounding, long after the 
songstresses had vanished from our eyes, 

ENCAMrF.D. 

Our last steep ascent for the day accomplished, and a spot selected for onr 
encampment, our first conc'crn is to fi.x our tent. Each one sets his hand to the 
work, and in a few minutes the tent is pItcho<l ; our cloaks arc unrolled, our blankets 
s[)read, and thus our night’s quarters are prci)arcd. But there stand, expecting 
their pay, the whole troop of coolies ; the poor fellows nmst not be kc]U too long 
waiting for their hard-earned iiittauce. JSIany a rope must be unbound to get at 
tlio money, and forthwith tied up again in dexterous knots, the substitute for a Jock 
and key. Suddenly, I bethink lu} self of my beautiful gathered plants ; what a pity 
that they should be left to wither 1 The jmper too, satiirafeil with moisture, must 
be laid out in the sun to dry. To release from sufleririg the various living crea- 
tures, swarming and sprawling in all manner of buttles, and to file them on nee- 
dles, is likewise a duty that admits of no delay. While 1 am occupied with 
it, numbers of jicoplc gather round me, with imploring gestures. One points 
moaning, to his stomach ; another brings a sick child, and without more ado lays 
it silently at my feet ; while yonder group arc carrying hither an unfortunate man, 
with shattered legs. There is no time to lose : not a moment to linger among my 
zoological treasures : I must at least show my willingness to aft'ord relief, oven 
wlicre I cannot give a remedy ,i nnd alas ! how rarely can an efficacious remedy 
be provided in such haste I Yet it would be hard, indeed, to send away with wortli- 
Icss or fatal advice thc-^io poor people, who have come from tlieir far-distant liomca, 
confidently anticipating their cure from the “ Bara Doctor Saheb /” When the 
wonder-working medicine has, at length, been rummaged out of the deep and close- 
ly-packed chest and duly dispensed, and tlio bandages applied,--though not witli- 
out making large holes in the remains of my linen shirts, - 1 begin to think of in- 
dulging in a little repose. But lo ! a sudden torrent of rain threatens, destruction 
to the plants I hj^ but just prepared for ray hortus siccm.v ; I hasten out to rescue 
my treasures, flius the rest of the day slips away ; darkness comes on with swifk 
arid uulookcd for strides ; and, as evening closes in, our simple repast is devoured 
with voracious appetite. {Scarcely have the dishes been removed, when the con- 
versation dies away, and our eye-lids drop heavily ; but no ! hence lazy sleep ! my 
iournal must be written before the vivid impressions of the day have faded from 
my mind. A solitary candle,— sheltered from the draught of air by an ingenious 
pa])cr bell, lest it should be too often extinguished,— sheds its faint and murky 
light upon my work. In what a poetic mood must 1 then indite, in what interesting 
and witty language clothe my descriptions of the adventures wo have gonO through 
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or the scenes wo have beheld I At Icnj^tb, I am free to sink down on the hard couch 
of coarse, scratching, woollen stuff ; and refrcsliing enough would be my slumbers, 
if the incessant blood-letting, occasioned by gnats and stinging flics, and other liftlcs- 
hostile animals of the sucking or stinging kiiul, would but suffer the dreamy doze 
to merge into a sound sleep. After a short rest, morning dawns ; a noisy menial 
enters, and unmercifully pulling a\vay the bed -clothes, compels mo to throw on iny 
apparel, yet damp from yesterday’s rains. The tent vajiislies no less quickly ; and 
we are Itffit to stand sliiveriiig in the chill morning blast. 

IN THIBET AT EAST. 

After repeated unsuccessful attempts, flis Royal Tliglmess succ'ceded, on the fith 
of August, in travcising the boundary of I'hibet ; not indeed at the })lace oiiginall/ 
contemplated, but in i liighly interesting jmrt of the eoniitry ; and thus we actually « 
penetrated wirhiti the barriers of the Celestial Emj)irc 1 

Four sturdy yak-oxen stood in readiness for ns to mount their wofdly l)acks»\ 
the baggiigc-sbcoi) wcie saddled and packed, and anicvry band of village danies iind 
maidens, <ill clad in the hxisG red trowsers, were bustling al)out witJi the Vemaiinlov 
of our luggage, amid incessant laiightci and singing. The men, on the frunlier mid 
ill Thibet, act as Itcarers only when forced to do fio ; and the vnIioIc burden of agri- 
cultural and of domestic toils 1 hey also lca\e to the ^v()men. It was a matier of 
.some difii<‘ulty to gain a firm scat on the hacks of our novel steeds, I'.ipariff/incd with 
our Greek caiiotcs by ^Y^^y of saddle.s ; for they are very shy, and kiek witli their 
Jiind-ieot, turning their heads round jierpetimlly, as if about to gore their iidcrs. 
About half-past nine o’clock, wc set out on our expedition, leading behind us the 
apiieot-grove-s of Naiiidja, and thus bidding faiewell to the last oasis in the desert 
of rocks and of debris through wliieh the Sutlej i\,rccs its way. 

Although our path appeared, from a <listunc(‘, to be extiemel) dangoroiis, It 
proved ([iiite suilieiently firm and level for our broad-footed yak-oxcii, noble hearts 
with the thick, silky, white fringe under the body, and the bushy tail, boili of whicji 
sweep the ground : but soon the steepness increased so nuieh that rliesc poor ani- 
mals began to groan, or rather grunt,** in the most mckiiieboly manner, and ibis 
unearthly music gradually rose to such a violent riiltlc, that,-- -driven rather 1)\ its 
irksome sound tlian by tlic discomfoit of our saddleless scats, — wo dismounted at 
tlio end of tlic first half-hour. 

IIow dreary, yet how impo.sing, is the pro.s}>ect of those rude, steep, roclvy 
mn.‘«ses of shattered slate, between which the roaring Tliihetiau river thunders 
its dark yellow wave.'}. Not a shrub, not u green herb to gladden tlie eye ; aa far 
as it can reach, nothing is seen but rock after rock, tumbled to«getber in wild ruins, or 
frowming in stern crag.s, descending in deej) and startling precipices, or towering, — if 
indeed the mist allows a gliinp.so of those stupendous heights,— into bold mountain 
peaks and lofty piiin;ielcs, crowned with everlasting snow. 

Onj resting-place, the frontier village of Shifki, was not yet visible ; but we could 
descry three or four more distant villages, and could follow, — alas ! with our eye.'* 
only, — a path winding across the barren mountain-ridges, into the interior of I hat 
hidden land. IIow much did 1 envy the laramergeicrs the freedom of their flight, 
a^poised in mid-air, they circled high above our heads I 

To our left towered the majestic Purkyul, with its thousand sharp cones and pin- 
nacles, like some gigantic Tcrmites-hill : the greater part of it was covered with 
snow. . 

We descended from tliis commanding point by gentle zig-zags, through tall bushes 

♦ From this peculiar sound the animal derives its name of Sos-grun?ii€ns; by some 
naturalists it is designated the Bospoejjhagus. Besides the important article of trade 
furnished by the yak-oxen in their tails, which are sold in all parts of India as 
chuvries, and as ornamental trappings for horses and elephants, and commonly used 
in Persia and Turkey for standards, dyed crimson aud known under the name of 
horse-tails, thev are valued by the natiyes of Thibet for the long hair, used in the 
manufacture of tents, ropes, aud for their rich ai»d abundant milk.— Tn* 
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of fiir/e, the home of a multitude of partridges and of small mountain-haros {Layo^ 
wi^s) ;* and in two hours we arrived at Shipki ; the last portion of the "way only 
^ wts fatiguing from its bteepness. 

FOHBirJDEN HOSPITALITY. 

Notwithstanding the Emperor’s mandate, which forbids the supplying of any 
victuals to foreigners under i)ain of being rjp]»cd up, these vilbigcrs [)rought uh milk 
and aj)ricots in us great ubuiulance as we could possibly tlcsirc By ilcj^rces, the 
whole population, men, w^omen and children, assembled to stare and to laugh at the 
strange, unwonted intriulers. The men aic tall and well made, and have moreover, 
generally, agreeable features : stdl, the Tartar deseeiit is betrayed by tlic broad 
#cheek-boiies, and the lung oblique eye turned upward at the outward extremity. 

^ The dn'rcreuee between the population of Northern Bissajiir and Iluit of Thibet is 
tciirecly perceptible ; the features, the costume, and the maimers and customs are the 
^anie, with this distinction only, that the inhabitants of Bissaliir arc iVicndly, merry, 

, and yet modest ; those oi' Thibet, on the contrary, the niost imiinilcnt, filthy, vulgar 
^.rabble u||on the face of the earth ; they cheat and chaffer like the Jews, and* practise 
deception whcncvcT opportunity offers. 

The costume of botli vsexes consists of a caftan, a jmir of loose drawers, and high 
doth Imots ol motley patdi-work ; the women are marked only hy 1 heir draivers being 
a^ill.lc IdHigiM-fwind by their plaited cues of black hair, sliiuiag with gi\*a.se, which hang 
<lown the buck in a multitude of" narrow cords, bound together with imitation- 
iCiates made of glass, inmunerahle sheUs, and pieces of amber. Bound the neck they 
wear, besides amulets, from ten to twenty strings of lumps of inubcr, false stones, 
lajas-lazuli, and turquoises of great beauty. The men content themselves with one 
cue, which, to make it very long and thick, is interwoven with sheep’s wool. 

Among the numerous dignitaries of this little place, wdio without the slightest 
sh}'ne.ss forced their way into our tent, were tivo doctors, an elderly and a younger 
niiin. 'J'hey intimated the most earnest desire to make iny acquaintance, and the elder 
one by \vay of salutation, touched iny brow with the points of his folded bands. Our 
coinersatiou w^as necessarily somewhat luono&yllabie, as neither our interpreter 
nor any of our attendants conld speak the language of TJiibet. I understood 
only enough to convince me that these people are extremely ignorant, and physi- 
ei ins as it were by insjurat ion alone. One show ed me his ease of surgical instrii- 
iiuuits, which hung from his giulle ; a long iron case, with a little drawer, beauti- 
fully mlaid with brass. It coiilanied a number of lancets, or rather fleams, which 
are . si ruck wilJi a hammer to open a vein, a variety of rudely wrought iron knives, 
and a razor. He had set his fieart on exclianging his instruments for mine, and 
for the sake of curiosity, T actually gave him one of my lancets for two of bis 
fleams ; he depaited quite proud of his new possession. 

SINGULAR TERROR. 

One of the elders of the pcoplft, -a fine-looking old man, with a slirewd coun- 
tenance, on iny attempting to draw his portrait, flew at my skcteli-book, and 
endea\oured forcibly to snatch it from me ; when that measure of violence failed, 
he had recourse to the pathetic, throwing himself on his knees befoie me with 
gestures of the deepest anguish, and seizing me by the beard. ^ 

This was the only means which I discovered on this occasion for distancing 

* An animal unknown to scientific tourists among the Fiiinalayas, until a compara- 
tively recent period : it was discovered by Dr. Hoyle and named altiu' liim the Xrigiu- 
yn/s Roylii. To the Zoologist it is peculiarly iiitevesting, as t lie other speeip of the 
Leims, from all of which it dilt’ers more or less, have been found oiily in Northern 
Asia, and among the rocky niount.iiii.s of North-west A rnericii. U he length of the 
I^<iyomy8 Roylii is about nine inches : like most of the other animals inhabiting tlie 
elevated regions of Kunawar, Ttiiliet, &e., it has a soft rich fur bidow the coarse 
oiit«;r hair. The former is of a blue-black colour; tlio latter dark-brown ; and udu- 
ally about an inch in length : the face is soniewluit shaggy, and the ears are of n 
ftlngular ftmnel-like form. By some travellers the Layomyt has been errgaeooaly 
described as a tail less rat.— 1 m. 
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from our tents the uninvited guests ; whenever their importunity exceeded 
nil ?)ounds, I assumed an attitude as if about to draw their portraits ; instanely 
they fled, neck and Iiecls, ns if driven away by some evil spirit. Nevertheless^ I , 
did succeed in committing to iny sketch-hook some lew costumes. 

The laces were, lor the most part, of really frightful and repulsive ugliness, — the 
bridge of the nose deeply deinesscd, — tlie nasal stump scarce visibly protruding. — 
and the mouth very large and gaping wide. 

They return to Namdja and thence descend to the Sutlej, 
and so on to Chini again. 

VISJT OF THE BUA OF UISSAUIR, 

The following morning (the 25tlt of August) Ilis Highness the Rajah kept us all 
very long waiting ; noon had already ai rived, when we at last heard the sound of 
trumpets and of drums, announcing liis approach 'Che Sovereign appeared ou 
loot ; a small, decrepit man, clothed in violet- coloured silk, with morocco-leatl»er 
boots of the sauio cohmr, and a huge and most unshapely caj) of gold flssue : he* 
was led forward by the Vuzir (“ifwyVr”) and another exalted dignitary, both ar- 
rayed in white. 

Count Von O and I advanced to meet him ; the Count fook^his l(^ft, aii^t I 

liis right aim, and so, amid the acclamations of the people, and tlie loud shouts of 
Maha Iiujaht” Maha liajah !** — we proceeded to the tent, wlierc, already, the 
presents sent by Ilis Highness as prc'cursors of Ins visit were deposited on large 
brass dishes. Our camp-beds, with Indian shawls thrown over them, served as 
divans, on which the Rajah and his suite immediately reclined. Oiir intcTprcter, Mj'. 
Drown, translated questions and answers at a brisk rate, and the convcivation (hnved 
on with vivacity and zest; for the aged Rajah, however dulled ami cnCcehlcd in his 
outward man, displayed no lack of life and quickness in his mind and language. 

Among the presents was a piece of Russian leather, winch has thus the oppor- 
tunity of making the great round and travelling back to Europe ! There were also 
several singular weapons, and webs of silken and of woollen stufis, musk hags, and 
the highly- valued Nerbissi root. 

The same ceremonies took place at the departure of the Rajah ; how ever, he very 
jiolitely declined our further escort, not without symptom^^ of secret uneasiness. 

After dinner the Prince returned his visit. The Vuzir came to conduct us to 
the palace. Passing through a half-dilapidated gateway, surrounded by an eager 
tJirong ol’ inquisitive spectators, we entered the great court, over wliicli was spread 
a baldachin. A grand yet simple entrance leads into the interior of the palace, an 
editice distinguished by the severe and unadorned style of mountuin architecture. 
Three elegant silken sofas were placed in a circle ; behind them and on either side, 
stood hosts of couriers clad in white, with drawn ” Khukries*' (short sabres) in their 
hands : a few only were marked as heralds by tliii insignia which they bore,-— the 
long, gilt staff, separating at the top into tw^o curved points. TIic counter-presents 
now offered as an acknowledgment of those received, — in compliance with the 
oriental etiquette of exchanging gifts,— were accepted, apparently with great satis- 
faction, by the Rajah. He conversed for a long while with the Prince, and ex- 
pressed a great desire to obtain information concerning the position, size and state of 
our native land, as well as to know the name of every sovereign in Germany ; on all 
which subjects it was no easy matter to give His Highness an intelligible reply. He 
refused, through the medium of his “ Bnjir,"* to allow us to see his palace ; excuse 
ing himself on the plea that “ the gods were in it,” and only granting us permission 
to be conducted round its outer gallery. - v i 

, Altogether, the audience was a highly interesting scene, and one of peculiarly 
oriental character. By the crimson light of an exquisite evening sky,— a rarity in 
this part (S’ the country,— we wended our way back to the tents. 

KOTOHOR. 

Wo followed the course of the Sutlej, from Rampur, along easy and well-made 
roads, on the 30th of August ; till, quitting the river-glen, wc struck off m a 
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south-westerly direction, towards Kotgiiur, where we celebrated the termination 
oi •our mountain wanderings in a most solemnizing manner at the home of two 
4 ,Grt-nism missionaries, Messrs. Rudolph and Rrochnow.* 

'I'ljcse very amiable and excellent men, — the first a native of Berlin, the second 
of Pomerania, have done wisely to settle in this paradise of Kotghiir, where tliey 
have created very neat and pretty dw'ellings, surrounded by a charming park, and 
have established a large school for the Hindus, who apiiear also to flock in numbers 
to the Church. Thus a foundation seems to Iw laid for forming a Christian Church 
ill Kotghur ; for the mountaineers, though they themselves indeed come apparently 
only from curiosity to the Church, send their children to the school ; not one of 
them however has been baptised as yet, but the boys arc admirably w^ell instructed, 
^lave learned English very quickly, and can read Ihc Bible both in English and in 
« Hindui, and intelligently explain what they read. In Germany, these two mission- 
aries would doubtless be mere “ candidates whereas here, they are already be- 
enming to gather a Inmily circle around them. Herr Rudolph yesterday minounc- 
' eil to us an addition to his, rcipicsting the Pnnee at the same time to stand god- 
^atfior to child. 

Wo heard a Hindui sermon, and aftcrw'ards a German one, which w^as very 
excellent, although Herr Proclmow has not spoken a word of German for three 
years. I^am bringing home with me a Hindui Bible, which 1 received from him. 


On the 4th of September, ^vc arrived at Simla, the English convalescent station, 
where there is a crowd of English oflicers, who have resorted hither with tlieir fa- 
milies in (piest of health. Tlic place lies on the same level as at Nainetiml, hut 
there is this dif+crence between them, that the latter is just sja-ingiTig into existence, — 
scarce twenty Englishmen are there, and no ladies exccjit the daughters of Mr. Wd- 
son, — whcicas at Simla, some hundred and fifty ofiicers reside, half of that number 
being married, and provided with daughters or female relatives besides ; in addition 


* Agents of the Church of England Missionai^ Society. Tlic Himalaya Mission, 
of which Kotghur is still considered the centre, was estahli.'^hed at tlie request and 
v\ith the assistance of the Biitish residents at Simla and elsewhere, in the year 
J84:h since which time tlie Gospel has been preached in the villages of the district 
and at the annual //MjZfljf, or fairs ; Thihetnui and Hindui tracts have been ilistribut- 
ed : modieal and surgical advice and assistance given by tlie missionaries ; orphan 
institutions opened ; and day-sehools established : in 1844 the hoys’ scho(»I, under 
the charge of Mr. Kudolijh, numbered from thirty to forty -, wJiile Mrs Prochnow had 
a school of ten or twelve girls, whom she taught to sew and knit, to read and write. 
Since then,, the war in the Pimjanh has caused sumo iriternqition to the labours of 
t he missionaries, who were ohlige^l to remove for a time to Simla ; hut from the latter 
jiart of 1845, Kotghur has again been tlieir head-quarteis, and their operations are 
I'arried on with uninterruiited activity, and not without evidences of that blefising 
vi hieli alone can giv'e success. Another stop has been taken in the extension of the 
mission toward.s 'rhihet, hy tlic establishment ut a new school at Kepii, between 
Kotghur and llampur ; and another school lia.s been opened at Theog, between 
Kotghur and Simla. Mr. Prochnow mentions that many people from the adjacent 
villages, and travellers from a distance come in, and with the cliildreii of the schools 
ami the native servants from the plains, lisUm atteiitiycly not only to the services on 
the Lord’s day, hut to the daily tamily worship, at which he has read and explained 
the Scriiiturus, pavticuliirly the Parables, the Scnnoii on the Mount, hinl the History 
of the Heath and llesurroction of our Lord. He had met on the road between 
Kotffhur and Simla a wan.lering: Lama from Chinese Partovy, wlio had one of the 
’I'hibetian Christian Tracts which ho had recciv<;d troin a travel iiijr Zemmdar, who 
told him that a Sahib liad distributed many ot them at the Rampur tair the year 
licfore : in other instances these Tracts havirR been .hstributcd ni Lower_ Kunawur 
and Bissahir, have been met witli and found to ho read and highly valued m Chmese 
Tartary : so tliat tlie.se silent and unobtrusive uiessenRm’S of the Gospel, clad in no 
loreiRi, garb, have found their w.ay into the Celestial Empire itself, across that very 
harrier which has been found so impassable lor Europeans, i a. 
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to which, many widows are settled here, and not a few solitary matrons, who con- 
sole themselves at balls and varied festivities for the absence of their lords. • 

At the end of our loiig: and wild Himalayan perejsfri nations, we arrived at fhe^ 
new and handsome Kn{j:lish hotel in a somewhat barbarian costume *, instead of a 
coat was substituted something between a cloak and a coat of mail, formed of 
coarse woollen stuff, — in the broad belt confining it at the w'aist was stuck the cut- 
lass ; feet shod with sandals by way of shoes, long hair combed back over the top of 
the head, ami rough and sliaggy heard completed our grotes(iuc ajjpcarance. The 
whole skin of my face had peeled olf twice fn>m the reflected glare of the snow, 
and that which had now succeeded it was of a dark brown hue. 

Now, — wc draw French kid gloves over our sun-burnt hands ; force our feet, 
broadened by exercise, into delicate dancing-hoots ; and never dream of appearing* 
otherwise than in dress-coats and white waistcoats ; for the most rigid eti<4uette is 
here observed. How strange does it still seem to me when I awake in the itioriiing, 
to find myself, not in the dripping tent, but in a comfortable bed-room furnisher! 
with all manner of luxuries. The lack of pedestrian activity too is an unwonted 
slavery ; for our limbs, accustomed to scaling mountains and scrambliiug d(Jwi> 
precipices, arc now exerted only to pay morning visits, or to dance polkas at a 
ball ! 

There are, at Simla, three great Bazars, i. e. streets consisting only of shops and 
warehouses, occupied cliicfly by Cashmere merchiints. A great ntfinbcr’of native 
artisans also li\c in this place. Here is to be seen an infinite variety of costumes ; 
those of the mountains rniriglmg with those of the plains ; Sikhs with the high, 
pointed turban, on which they generally wear an iron ring with a sharp polished 
edge, — a dangerous missile ; Atfghaus with the red caftan and the noble, flowing 
beard ; and Cashnierianp, never failing to display upon their persons their beauti- 
tifnl shawls. The latter peoide are usually merchants or tailors, but the goods they 
sell are not suited to my purse. To complete the picturcscpio cftcct of the varied 
throng, there are the gay and motley uniforms of the Indian troops. 

From Simla our travellcra visited Ferozepore, Ltidiana, 
Atscheriko and Mtidki. Tlie last words written by our 
author were ; — 

To-morrow the army is to advance towards Ferozepore, and 1 cherish a confident 
hope that we shall get through successfully, fresh reinforcements having now arrived. 
Farewell ; — may wc soon meet again ! 

Alas ! he met them no more. 

This is altogether a most interesting book. The travellers 
seem to have been most patient, persevering, courageous, and 
cheerful. The wonder is, how Dr. Hottineister contrived to 
write so full an account of every thing they met with, amid 
alt the turmoil and hardships of their long journey. 
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^ Ajit. VII . — Transdctions of the Medical and Physical Society of 

Bombay for the years 1849-50. No. X. Bombay, 1851. 

W E have long felt that the raembers of the Medical service 
of Bengal are wanting in a sense of what is due to the ^public 
at large, and to their own character as a class of highly edu- 
cated and intelligent men, in having no organ through which 
•to record the results of tlieir experience in the treatment of 
• fliseases peculiar to this country, or of their investigations into 
jlie history and pro})erties of the many substances used by 
» th(' Balds and Hakiim of India, as remedial agents in their 
■’village'* practice. With a far more extended held of observa- 
tion, and numerically much stronger than their brethren of 
the sister presidencit*s, they have sliown thoiiiselves tar less 
anxious tiffin these, to promote the interests of their ju’ofession, 
and far less ready to sui)j)ort, with either pen or purse, tlio 
s(*vcral attempts which have, from time to time, been made to 
su])]dy a want, which all must feel to exist. 

As a class, there are tew who come out to this country more 
fitted hy their previous training than Medical otticors, to take a 
iiigli position in the ranks of science and literature. They have 
r(H*-eived a highly finished collegiate education, are supposed to 
be possessed of tiiir classical attainments, and, from the more ad- 
vanced age at which they enter the service, have had opportuni- 
ties of acquiring knowledge beyond those enjoyed either by the 
Civil or the Military officer. With jill these advantages, however, 
hut few have attaiiuid to any eminence even in (heir own pro- 
fession. There are many causes to which this may he ascribed. 
From the harassing nature of the duties devolving upon the 
yoiingofficer on his first arrival in this country, the luihits of study 
acquired at College are* lost, and where this is not the case, 
with the exception of the few resident in larger stations, he 
labours under no small disadvantage, in having no access to 
well-stored library, or to the Medical literature of the day ; 
while his isolation from others of his own profession, throws 
him entirely upon his own resources, and rarely affords him au 
opportunity of comparing his experience with that of others. 
Under these circumstances, the energy, zeal, and love of his 
profession with which he set out in life, gradually, from the 
utter absence of any stimulus, become annihilated^ * 

We believe that a well-conducted Medical periodical would 
greatly tend to advance Medical science in this country ; and 
we cannot but consider it as an opprobrium to the J^ngal 
service, that they have not one at their command. 
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Both Madras and Bombay have their Medical Societies, support- 
ed by the bulk of the officers of their respective services ; a^>d ^ 
these from time to time, issue volumes of Transactions, 

f oodly octavoes, like the one before us, containing a mass of 
ighly important facts and statistics, which, but for the fostering 
aid afforded by the Society, would never have been communi- 
cated to the world. 

Bengal, we believe, was the first to organize a Society of this 
character, when in 1828, chiefly through the exertions of Dr.* 
James Hare, there was formed — “The Medical and Physical So- * 
ciety of Calcutta.” Its objects, as stated in tlie resolutions passed, 
at its establishment, were “ the advancement of professional 
‘ knowledge, for the mutual benefit of the memberj^ more* 

‘ particularly with reference to Indian diseases and treatment; 

‘ and the promoting, by every means in their poAver, the study 
‘ of such branches of Natural History as are conriecteU with 
‘ the practice of medicine, or lead to Medical research.” 

The publications issued by the Society, during a period of 
twenty years, sufficiently prove how fully tlie objects, as above set 
forth, were attained. The Tramewtions of tho. Medical and 
Physical Society of Calcutta ” deservedly ranked with the best of 
their kind published in England, and acejuired, for many of the 
contributors, an European reputation. 

It would lead us too far to endeavour to trace out the causes, 
Avhich led to the decline of this Society, until its final dissolution 
about the year 1842, when, with the consent of its then existing 
members, its library and museum were made over to the 
Medical College. 

We cannot believe that the energy and zeal, which orga- 
nized, and, for so many years, supported the Society, is extinct in 
the Medical service ; and we confidently look forward to 
its re-establishment, at no distant date, Ander the auspices of the 
talented professors of the College, and the medical men resi- 
dent at the Presidency* We hold, that it is incumbent upon 
the members of the service, for their own reputation, to take 
some measures, — and we know of none offering the same faci- 
lities as are afforded by a Society, to record' and perpetuate, for 
the benefit of others, the results of their experience in the 
treatment of disease in this country. 

We have been led into making these remarks by the appear- 
*ance, upon our table, of the 10th volume of the IranaactioTia of 
the Bombdy Society^ the contents of which we shall briefly 
glance at, as from their professional nature, a critical analysis 
would be hardly suited to our pages. The first paper is enti- 
tled “ Medical History of the 1st Bombay European Regi- 
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ment (Fusiliers), during its service in the Punjaub in 1848^ 
J849, and 1850, by F. S, Ariiott, M. D., Surgeon of the Regi- 
ment.” 

On the breaking out of the war before Multan, an August 
1 848, this regiment, then stationed at Kurrachi, received orders 
to proceed with the Bombay force to the seat of war, and in 
October euiI>Jirked on steamers on the Indus for Rori! The 
Bombay Commissariat appear to have taken a lesson from the 
•victuallers of Her Majesty’s Navy, for we road — When on the 
* ‘ river, the men had miicli reason to complain of llieir rations. 

, j The biscuit was so bad, as often to lead to its being rejected, 

. ‘ and indeed no man ever ate it, who could get any thing else ; 
&iid Mie one pound of meal, Avhicii is at no time sufiicient for 
‘ a day’s consumption, w^as now, from its leanness and general 
‘ iiidifterence, found (juite inadecpiate ; and there being no 
‘ Ti^azafs, Wliere tliey coTild su 2 )ply the deficiency, tlie men suf- 
‘ fi'red a good deal, till at length an order was issued, directing 
‘ the meat ration to be augmented to a pound and a hall’; and 
‘ this (juantity was continued till after the battle of Guzerat, 

‘ when, from its not assimilating with the Bengal allowance, it 
‘ was again reduced to one pound.” 

The Bombay force, according to our author, would appear 
not merely to have had more capacious appetites lor food than 
their brothers of Bengal, but also “ more stomach to the 
fight — it may be as a segaitur ; for further on, sjjeaking of 
I he retreat of Shere Singes army from Guzerat, Dr. Aimott 
writes: — “ Wo were scarcely Jistonishod, when we were ordered 
‘ off next day in pursuit of the enemy ; but when we found that 
" a great ^^art of the Bengal force, wliicli had been almost sta- 
‘ tionary for months, was to remain behind, it did seem odd 
‘ that the Bombay army, which, since tlie beginning of 
‘ November, had been incessantly engaged, either in marching, 

‘ or before the enemy, and during the previous twenty days 
‘ had marched upwards of 240 miles, should be selected for this 
‘ duty- But the Bombay troops had turned the tide of war, 

‘ had sustained no reverse, and were flushed with success, and, 

‘ above all, had imbibed, none of that extraordinary, and, to them, 

‘ incomprehensible over-estimate of the Seikh prowess and 
‘ strategy, which pervaded the Bengal army ; so that the 
‘ selection was perhaps a judicious one. The men, too, had 
‘ confidence in themselves and their officers, and their offi^rs * 
‘ had every confidence in them.” 

We leave our readers to judge how far this is applicable to the 
men who fought at Mudki, Ferozshuhr and Sobraon. Theae welli- 
contested and bard-fought fields taught them that they could 

£ £ 
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hardly ov6r-estiniat6 the valour of dn enemy from whom th^ 
had suffered so severely, and who, in the two first engagements, 
had, for so long a time, disputed possession of the field, and left ' 
them but a doubtful victory. 

After the dispersion and surrender of the army of Shore Sing, 
the Bombay Fusiliers proceeded to Peshnwur, where they 
arrived at the latter end of March, and encamped at the foot of 
the Khybur hills near Jumrud. Here, or in the neigh])ourhood, 
the regiment remained under canvass during the hot months* 
of May, June, and July. In addition to this exposure to 
extreme heat as a cause of disease, Hr. Arnott enumerates many^ 
others incidental to the life of a soldier, not merely at Peshawur, 
but in all parts of India. We are much disposed to thiAk, that* 
the danger from exposure to the sun has been greatly exagge- 
rated as a cause of acute disease in India ; for though it 
cannot be doubted that cases of death from this ca'hse ‘Uo oc- 
casionally occur, yet we believe tljey are much more rare than is 
commonly supposed. The seamen of ships in the river at 
Calcutta may be seen at all seasons, at all hours, 'employ- 
ed in the rigging, exposed to the direct rays of the sun ; 
yet cases of disease among them, which can be fairly and solely 
attributed to such exposure, are rare. Among the European 
residents of Calcutta, the hot months of April and May are 
usually considered healthy, and such the experience of medi- 
cal men generally has pronounced them to be. The soldier in 
barracks, during these months, is, from the utter inertness and 
listlessness in which he lives, tempted to indulge in drinking, at 
first from mere idleness, afterwards from habit. His whole 
system of life renders him peculiarly obnoxious to disease ; the 
carelessness with which, reeking with perspiration, he throws 
himself on the damp ground : and other causes, well known 
to all professional men, tend to fill tlA3 regimental hospital. 

Our author points out several of these pre-disposing causes — 
a high temperature among others; but as before stated, we think 
it a question whether the sun has the effect upon the system, 
which is generally ascribed to it. Major Tulloch, in one of his 
invaluable reports, on sickness in H. M. army and navy, 
of which we shall afterwards speak more fully, expresses 
the opinion founded upon statistical evidence, that mere heat 
has lutle influence in the treatment of disease, though he 
is disposed to attribute power in this way to heat co-operating 
with moisture. He establishes that in Antigua and Barbadoes, 
where the jrange of the thermometer is rather higher than in Do- 
minica, Tobago, Jamaica^ Qt the Bahamas, the sickness amounts 
to litde more than one-third of its prevalence in the latterstations. 
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The pvevaleuce, too, of epicleraic fever during the winter montlis, 
o| which the reports furnish many exainpks, is an argument 
•against the abstract epct of heat. Moisture, abstractedly consi- 
dered, as a cause of disease, is met by similar arguments. 
British Guiana has more rain by oue-half than Jamaica, but the 
mortality among troops in the latter situation is twice as great as 
ill the former. Were excess of moisture the cause of excess of 
disease, the same effect should be observed in tliis country; yet 
gthe Malabar coast, which for six months is deluged with rain, is 
, generally the most healthy quarter of the Madras presi- 
dency.* 

Dr. Mackinnon, speaking of the Indigo planters of Tirhut, 
•a*clas» notorious for their contempt, it might be called, of Jhe 
sun, writes : — “The Indigo planters lead active lives, enjoy the 
‘ comforts of good country-houses, and generous wholesome 
‘•diet f bif^, on the other hand, they are subject to much exposure. 
‘ Their appearance of rude robust health, so different to most 
‘ Anglo-Indians, and even to the civil servants residing at the 

* same station, was remarkable, and appeared to show that being 
‘ much in the open air is conducive to giving the constitution a 
‘ high tone ;”t and again speaking of apoplexy, he writes 

Solar apoplexy is clearly a misnomer for this disease — ^but 

* apoplexy is perhaps a better appellation We often sec soldiers 
‘ exposed to very high ranges of temperature, and even to tlie* 
‘ direct rays of the sun, without even one person suffering ; while 
‘ at other times the disease wouId,appearto attack as an epidemic, 

‘ and as if its invasion depended upon something bet^ides mere 
‘ heat.” 

In considering the causes of the greater mortality among the 
soldiery during the hot months, their mode of life in the bar- 
racks must be kept in view. It is during the cold weather 
only that troops are movisd, and marching is eminently condu- 
cive to their health, as compared to the idle and inactive lifh uf 
cantonments. On this point we will let jpr. Arnott speak 
“ Simple is the fare of the European soldier on the line of 
" march, more especially in a distant camjjaign, and steady imd 

* regular are his habits. On the march he is necjessarilv re^u- 
‘ lar in his exercise, and he soon learns tp be regular in nis di^t, 

‘ ill his drink, and his hours of retiring to rest. Well aware* 

‘ is he of the penalty any infringement of the rules of prudefice 

‘ there entails upon him, and carefully does he avoid all teippta-# 

* tioii. When a march comes to a close, a change 

♦ jpriiiih and Foreign Medictd lUniew, pa 38 |ra. 

•f* Ma^kiimon on Hyifipao, Bublic HcttRbi &o* 
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* place ; the soldier has no longer his regular service, he has 
‘ no occupation, and few amusements, consequently time han^s 

‘ heavy on his hands ; and it is scarcely he wondered at that*^ 
‘ he is then ready to give way to every impulse, and to gratify 
‘ his inclination to the utmost ; and it must be an extraordinary 
‘ country where the European soldier will not find tlie oppor- 
‘ tunity of doing so.*' 

Again : “ Tliese six months” (of marching) “ had conse- 
‘ quently been a period of great mental excitement and* 

* bodily activity, labour and exposure ; and were succeeded • 
‘ by a period of idleness, inactivity, and want of excitement, 

‘ which almost uniformly exerts an injurious influence on . 

* the health of the soldier. Accordingly, as appears fiDin the^ 

‘ returns, though we lost only three men by disease in the 
‘ preceding six months (when marching) we lost in tlie six 
‘ months succeeding April, 1849, no less than eightedii in<?n 
‘ by disease ; we lost two in each of the three following 
‘ months; and as again exemplifying the beneficial eftects of men- 
‘ tal and bodily activity, regularity of habits, &:c., 1 am happy to 

‘ say, that during our long and tedious march fi om Peshawur 
‘ to Pfinah, in the end of December, 1849, January, February, 

‘ March, and the beginning of April, 1850, we lost only two 
‘ men by disease, though we brought every sick man from 

* Peshawur 'with us. The effects on the men of change from 
‘ the active, regular, Jind excit(?d life of a camj)aign to tlie 
‘ sedentary, inactive life and looser habits of a standing camp, 

* soon became apparent in their diminished relish fur their 
‘ meals, their predisposition to indigestion, jaundice, and in the 
‘ prevalence of nausea and vomiting after meals, which during 

* the time we lay at Jninrud, affected nearly every man and 

* officer of our regiment, and indeed, I believe, almost every 

* man of the force.” o 

We have latterly heard much of the fever of Pesliawuir, 
which seems to have changed its type: for though extreme- 
ly prevalent among the fusiliers when stationed there, it 
appears to have been of a mild character. The greater 
number of cases occurred in July and August, when it 
might almost have been considered an epidemic; no fewer 
than 798 cases having been admitted during these two months 
alone, and of these, we ai*e told, not one proved fataL 

Of late years, fever at Peshawur has assumed a far more 
formidable character, the mortality from this disease being 
unusually high, hut the cause is still enveloped in mystery ; 
the thermometrical range is unchanged, and as far as observa- 
tions have been made, there has been no appreciable difference 
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in the seasons, but of all inscrutable matters connected with 
ejiology, these epidemic aggravations of endemics are the 
most inscrutable. In Major Tulloch’s statistical report of 
sickness among Her Majesty’s troops serving in the east, 
printed by order of the House of Commons,*' tliere is an account 
of the epidemic fever, which raged at Kandy, in Ceylon, in 1824. 
It appears that the highest rate of annual mortality of white 
troops, prior and subsequent to 1 824, was eighty per 1 ,000, the 
t lowest was twelve, and the average of sixteen years, exclusive 
of the epidemic year, was forty-three and a fraction, whereas 
in 1824, it amounted to the ratio of 333 per 1,000, in other 
'words, to one-third of the entire force. “ A slight increase 
•of teirqierature,” remarks Major Tulloch, “ and a longer con- 
‘ tinuance of dry weatber than usual, were the only circum- 
‘ stances which preceded or marked the continuance of this 
‘•epidfimlf; but its subsequent re-appearance in 1824, and July, 

‘ J 825, w as not marked by any such indications, and since then 
‘ every variety of season, hot and cold, wet and dry, equable 
‘ and cl^angeable, has passed over without inducing a greater ex- 
‘ tent of febrile disease than would be likely to occur among an 
‘ equal number of troops in the most healthy of our colonies.” 
Wljence arises this occasional aggravation of a disease ordinarily 
existing, but in a mild form ? If it is supposed to arise from 
any increase in what are commonly supposed to be the excit- 
ing causes, such as a Ijigh temperature, moisture and miasma, 
lio^v account for the exemption from fever of parts of South 
America, wliere these combined powers abound equally as in 
Ceylon ? 

Hr. Wilson, in a report upon the healtli of the Navy, states 
that 11. M. S. the Warsjnte, with an average complement of 
boo men, lay the whole year in Jlio Janeiro harbour, and did 
not lose a man, and Jmdtonly seven cases of fever. He states 
also “ that epidemic diseases are almost unknown, and though 
‘ the inhabitants are not free from febrile diseases, they suffer 
‘ but little from the]n, and from severe sweeping epidemics of all 
‘ kinds they are exempt. What is the cause of such immune 
‘ ty ? Why is it that in a land-locked harbour, in this part of 
‘ llie world, under a powerful sun, surrounded by marshes aud 
‘ rank vegetation, ships lie for months or years without the oc-^ 

‘ currence of a single case of concentrated fever ? 

But we are wandering far from our pgiment, which we left* 
at Peshawur, in our search after this will-o -the-wisjp, for 
ly intangible appears to be the cause of fever, call it by what 

• Vide Britiih.and Foreign Medical Rmew* 
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name we will, inarshrmiasm, or malaria, it is but a name 
representing an agent, or agencies, of the nature of which yre 
must be content to admit our utter ignorance ; we only know * 
it by its effects, which resemble those of a poison upon the hu- 
man constitution, but the substance itself has yet eluded our 
grasp. ^ We may indulge a hope, that the great progress made 
of late years, in organic chemistry, will eventually lead to the 
discovery of this, as of other agents, the causes of disease. 

, Of diseases affecting the brain, of an apoplectic nature, but® 
eight cases occurred during the nine months the regiment was • 
at Peshawar. Of these the author writes: — “ As far as I could^ 

* ascertain, insolation, that is, exposure to the direct rays of the* 

‘ sun, was in no instance the cause of the attack, ms the” 

‘ orders of the time were most stringent against men exposing 

* themselves in the sun.” 

Yet the general impression is, that affections of thS hrAin arfe, 
in particular, the result of exposure. On the 30th December, 
the Bombay Fusiliers commenced their march to Pfinah, which 
they reach^ on the 3rd April, 1850 : — 

Havinc thxis come a distance of eighteen hundred miles in three months and five 
days, and having descended from a latitude of 34® to one of 18®, of which 12® 
were completed within the last month. Gradually, as we came South, the weather 
became warmer, and towards the cud of March, m Lower Scinde and the Concan, 
the heat began to remind us that the season was sufficiently advanced to make 
a change of residence desirable from crowded tents into more spacious barracks. 

During this three months' march, as before stated, the regi- 
ment lost but two men by disease, and during the nine preced- 
ing months, while at Peshawur, but twenty-four, out of a total of 
840, a result which we think must be, under Providence, ascrib- 
ed to the zeal, discrimination, and medical skill of Dr. Arnott, 
of whose highly interesting paper we now take leave, with a 
hope that the medical history of the regiment under his charge, 
so ably reported in the volume before* us, will be continued in 
the next number of the “ Transactions. ” 

It is not our purpose, nor indeed have we space to enter into 
a detailed consideration of each of the papers contained in the 
volume before us. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
the following extract from an interesting account of the medi- 
cal topography of Baghdad, by the residency surgeon, Dr. 
Hjr^lop. We have heard much of the hot winds as lliey pre- 
vail in the N. W. Provinces, but few of our readers are aware 
of their effect in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, according to 
the testimony of Dr. Ives : — 

In Becfimber and Jathiaiy, ice is frequently to be seen, and frost is still more 
common. March and Am are the two most pleasant months in the rear *, the 
gardens are then in full foliage, and the atmoepnore is delightfully loaded with the 
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peifume of the orange blossom, wbieh is ocoasionallx T^aflted on the breeze to A 
considerable distance from town. In August and September we have occoaionid 
•hot winds from the NE., during which the air is gciierally obscuted with dust, 
which is so fine and subtile, aS to penetrate even into the works of a Watch when 
carried in the pocket. I have seen the thermometer stand at 117® at 10 o’clock at 
night in one of these winds, but I have never seen nor hoard of it proving fatal, 
except in one instance, in the summer of 1847, in which forty people, working at a 
canal in the neighbourhood of this city, were struck down in ottC dayi a»d many 
of them died. But this might easily be accounted for, without supposing anything 
poisonous in the wind, os the name Saum implies : the heat in 1847 was intense, 
and the mere exposure was enough to produce the consequences. I do not deny, 
Although I am inclined to doubt, the existence of the pestilential vapour In the arid 
• deserts of Syria ; but I do deny its existence in the neighbourhood of Baghdad. 
Many strange stories have been told, and much that is improbable has been written 
«f this hot East wind ; as an example, we transcribe the following extract from a 
quj^int histoiy of travels, in 1758, by Mr. IveS, a surgeon in IL M.’s Navy at that 
TiraJ}. After describing tlie precautions adopted by travellers to escape the **sudden, 
death” produced by this “ fatal blast,” called Sainlel, he continues (page 275): — 

“ And when it is over, they get up, and look round them for their companions ; 
and if thc^ see any one lying motionless, they take hold of an arm or leg, and pull 
arfd jerk it with some force ; and if the limb thus agitated separates from the body, 
it is a certain sign that the wind has had its full effect ; but if, on the contrary, the 
arm or leg does not come away, it is a sure sign there is life remaining, although to 
every outward appearance the person is dead ; and in that case they immediately 
cover him or them with cloths, and administer some warm diluting liquor to cause ft 
perspiration, which is certainly but slowly brought about. 

1 have not been able to learn whether the dead bodies are scorched, or dissolved 
into a kind of gelatinous substance, but from the stories I have heard there has 
been fre([uent reason to believe the latter ; and in that cose 1 should attribute such 
fatal effects rather to a noxious vapour than to an absolute and excessive heat.’* 

Professional readers will find much to interest them in Dr. 
Hyslop s report, and may learn a new cure for ague as prac- 
tised by a Persian hakim : — 

Among tJie disciples of Esculapiuft Aere are hosts of Arabs, Persians, and Jews, 
men of reputed skill and largo practice, who know a hot disease from a cold, and 
who treat them accordingly ; who, while they pursue most active treatment, prac- 
tise upon the credulity and superstition of the natives, and kill their patients with 
great iclaU As an instance of active treatment, during the fever of 1849, a 
Persian Hakim was called to a patient, whom he found shivering and shaking in 
an ague. This was decidedly a cold disease, and the remedy was evident, lie 
ordered an earthen oven, such asPthey use here, to be heated, and the patient to be 
put into it. This was done, and the mouth of the oven was covered with a thick 
bed-quilt. The poor patient shouted and struggled, but the attendants were order- 
ed to keep him down until he perspired freely. After a time, one of the friends of 
the patient removed the quilt, and took him by the arm to assist him out of th6 
oven : the skin of the arm peeled off in bis hand ; the man had been roasted to 
death t 

This reminds us of one amonff the thousand cures for oholeray 
which we have seen recommended by a Frenchman as a specifier 
The patient, rolled in a blanket, was to be suspended as in a 
hammock, over a huge cauldron of boiling water, steamed int ' 
fact to death or life^ as the ingenious proposer averred. 

The next paper is a very complete and important repewt of 
the Euroi>ean General Hospital at Bombay, from April,; 1880, 
to March, 1851, by Mr. Stovell, surgeon to the institution. It 
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is difficult to estimate sufficiently the importance of a report ,of 
this nature. Had the vast mass of valuable returns, which ha?re, 
accumulated in our Medical Boards for so many years past, 
been made available, and a condensed arrangement publish- 
ed annually, with a selection from the reports accompany- 
ing them, the profession would now have been in possession 
of data, upon which to found somewliat authentic conclusions 
as to the salubrity of different parts of India, and the hygienic 
and therapeutic measures, best adapted for the preservation oft 
health, llie report under consideration is so exclusively of a 
professional character, as to debar us from dwellinjj as long on it,;^ 
as its merits would otherwise warrant. Wo therefore pass on to 
a second paper by Dr. Arnott, entitled “On the moving 'of 
troops,” which contains many useful hints, as well for the com- 
manding officer, as for the medical man, derived from his experi- 
ence during many years in India. How true are tlie following 
remarks on marching ; — 

Marching, — There are very few men in the service, however inexperienced or 
young, who see any difficulty in conducting a inarch : every man thinks lie under- 
stands the subject, and indeed that it is too simple to require tlic sliglitest pre-con- 
sideration. Many military men suppose, that if they can conduct a body of armed 
men from one camp to another, without sulferiiig from the enemy, without loss of 
baggage, and without complaints from the villagers, that they do all that is required, 
A good deal more than this, however, is required ; for on the manner of march- 
ing much of the healthiness and comfort of the troops dejiends ; auO, to conduct a 
march properly, it ought to bo us exact, regular, and precibc, as an onlinary parade. 
With one man, the hour of starting will be determined by no iixed nile, Imt proba- 
bly by his own caprice ; and the hour of arriving at the new ground will bo a 
matter of the merest indiffijreiice. The pace will jirobahly be guided by the pace 
of his own horse, and the halts by his own feelings of cold or ffitiguc. But this is 
not the way to march : the hour of starting ought to be regulated by the distance 
to be traversed, and, of course, in some measure by the nature of the roads. The 
hour of reaching the new camp ought to be such that the men are nut exposed 
minecessarily to the sun ; the pace should be guided by the physical powers of the 
nfeh ; and the halts should be at regular intervals, and regulated so as to rest and 
relieve them from their fatigues. 4 

To accomplish these objects, it is laid down by the best authorities, and is now 
practised by all having any experience of marching, that the best pace at starting, 
and for the first hour, is at the rate of three miles ; at the end of the hour a halt of 
five minutes is allowed. For the next hour, the pace should be at the rate of four 
^inU08, and at the end of it there should bo a halt of twenty minutes. The third 
^hour ought again to be at the rate of three miles, with a halt of live minutes ; and 
then to start off at the rate of four miles, when, it may be supposed, in ordinary 
marching, the halting-ground will be reached within the hour ; so that the time 
cousumeddn a march of fourteen miles ought never to exceed four hours and a 
half. In forced marches, a halt of at least an hour ought to be given about this 
time, and then to commence again as at first. 

Ex{^rience has proved that the above mode of marching is the best, and that, the 
less it is deviated from the better : a veiy quick pace exhausts a man by the violence 
of the exercise: a slow one b}r its long continuance under his heavy accoutrements, 
and perhaps underexposure. A varied pace, therefore, is coniddered the 4wst» as 
it avoids t]t^ extremes, and bringi into play alternately a diffisreht set of mnscles. 
The halts are intended to recruit a man’s wearied energies, to re-invigorate him for 
the remainder of the march, and . give him an oppo^unity of relroefaing himself 
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with his pipe, and, if necessary, of relieving nature, and adjusting the stocking 
ofer an incipient blister, and so on. As the bugle sounds the halt, the men'ishould, 
« as»much as possible in the order they are marching in, and without delay and 
bather, halt, pile arms, and fall out, so that when they again move off, they have 
merely to nnpile, fall in, and start. 

By marching in this manner, and the distance being known, the time of reaching 
the new ground may be calculated to a nicety ; and so well have I seen things 

• arranged and managed, that we 'could always calculate to within ten minubts nt what 
time our march would end, — and that time ought never to be later at any season than 
one half hour after sunrise. By this method of marching, almbst any soldier, na- 
tive or European, can accomplish, even at the commencement of a campaign, an 

• ordinary march with case ; and those who do feel distressed, soon get over it. A 

• man knows beforehand, and therefore sets his mind to it, that a certain quantity of 

exercise is before him ; that he has a certain distance to go, and that with almost 
.the same regularity as on his ordinary parades, he will at a regulated time com- 
plete it ; that ho will in the most moderate space of time bo relieved of arms and 
*ljehvy aoeoiitreracnts, that ho will be able to undress, drink, wash, and get rid of 
the dust he was smothered in, and either rest till the kit comes up, or, what is more 
generally the case, provide himself with firewood, water, or supplies, from the 
neighbouring village or bazaar. lie in this case exerts himself cheerfully ; he or- 
rfVes frcih, flulc fatigued, and full of buoyancy and joy, in the cool of the morning : 
lie has time to cook and enjoy his regular meals, and, if inclined to snooze in the 
heat of the day, he does so. 

In Bongal, it is, we believe, the almost universal practice to 
halt the men when about half through the march, which is 
usually about day-break, and serve out to them a cup of hot 
coflPee ; and experience has proved the wisdom of this measure. 
It may be conceded as a generally admitted, although not 
proved, fact, that the system is more obnoxious to miasmatic and 
other pestilential influences when fasting, than when the diges- 
tive process is going on. We are also disposed to believe, 
lliat with the rising of the sun, and the evaporation of the 
dew deposited during the night, these subtle agents of 
disease may be more widely diffused through the air, and 
more active in their effects than at other hours of the 
day. Should there be a??y truth in these suppositions, they 
would confirm the wisdom of the hot cup of coffee at sun- 
rise, the good effects of which have been observed, and 
supposed to be owing to its stimulant properties. 

We shall pass over the “Statistical Report of the Jamset- 
jee Jejeebhoy and Native General Hospital, for the years 
1846 — 48/* by J. Put, assistant-surgeon to the hospital, as be- 
ing too professional for our pages, merely extracting the last 
paragraph, in the truth of which we are disposed, from our qwti 
experience, to believe. Comparative statistical tables would 
settle the question, and could easily be procured : — 

la conelading this very imperfect report, I would wish to make one remark iit 
rcfefiitoM^g a peculiarity u|eged to exist in natives of this coutUry, bearing ppon 
the subject of oporOtivo surgeiy, and the managetuent of Mvere accidents. R a, 


their al^emiotis liabits, oml other cifcamstanccs, are much mOre favounm nub* 
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jects for tlie performance of surgical operations than the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries (England for example) ; and that they recover from injuries which would be 
fatal to Europeans. Statements to this eftect may be found scattered throughout 
almost all the journals. Not only docs experience lead me to doubt the accuracy 
of this opinion, but actually convinces me that the reverse of it is the truth : so 
far from natives recovering from injuries wliich would be fatal to Europeans, I am 
firmly of opinion that they sink under injuries from wliich Europeans would recover 
without difficulty ; and further, that operative surgery is less successful amongst 
them than* it would be, under the same circumstances, amongst Europeans. I would 
wish it, however, to be understood, that my experience is confined to the class of 
persons who are admitted into this hospital, and who are, for the most part, residents 
in Bombay : whether experience amongst the inhabitants of rural districts, or 
amongst the better-fed class of sepoys, would warrant the same conclusion, I ani 
unable to say. It would appear, however, from the reports of the late campaign in 
the Punjaub, that surgical operations amongst the native troops were less successful 
than those performed upon Europeans. 

“ Notes on the Cape of Good Hope,” by Mr. Stovell, is £p paper ' 
which will interest many of our readers ; for to the Indian resi- 
dent, all that relates to what he should look upon as a sariatarium^ 
must be an object of interest. The subject has been so fully 
considered in the fourth volume of our Revieio^ that we shall 
not dilate upon it here, referring such of our readers as desire fur- 
ther information regarding the exceeding salubrity, the tjliinate, 
the mode of life, and the amusements of the Cape, to that volume. 
We shall confine our observations to the advantages it offers to 
the invalid necessitated by disease, or weakened by too close ap- 
plication to the desk in India, to seek a renewed state of health 
m some more genial clime.” 

In connexion with the furlough regulations, a modification 
of which has been long demanded by the Indian services, the 
question of the Cape as a preferable climate to that of England 
for the invalid, becomes a matter of high importance. So 
long as the present regulations continue in force, by which an 
officer is permitted to proceed to the Cape for two years for 
‘ the benefit of his health,” without forfeiting his appointment, 
sacrificing more than half of his allbwances, or having his 
leave deducted from his period of service ; so long as these high 
inducements are held out, the number, who would, from choice, 
proceed t6 Great Britain in preference to the south of Africa, 
must necessarily be very limited ; but there is everjr probability 
that these provisions in the furlough regulations will be materi- 
ally altered. Since the establishment on a permanent footing 
of steam communication with England, the Indian presidencies 
ai-e really much nearer that country than they are to the Cape ; 
'and officers on leavethere, in the event of their services being ur- 
gently required, could be ordered to,andwouldioin, their regiments 
in India in little more time than it would take to comm;*«i&aftit 0 
the necessity for their services to those at the Cape. .Rentbve 
the pecuniary advantages, which, under ,the present system, 
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leave the invalid no choice, and the services would then be 
yearly in the position as regards proceeding to Europe as 
the other numerous and daily increasing Europeiin residents 
in India. These, almost invariably when necessitated by illness 
to leave the country, proceed to take their passage by the over- 
land steamer, and once remove the restrictions, it would be the 
same with the members of the services. Tlicre is a feeling which 
no length of absence entirely eradicates, even in the most worldly 
heart, which leads us to think our native clime would restore, in 
some degree, the feelings and the freshness of youth ; and in 
illness, with the despondency thence arising, this desire to re- 
visit the scenes dear to us from our childhood exerts two-fold 

* powei*. We are ready to exclaim with Coleridge : — 

' Sifckiicss is 11 wastiTijT pang : 

This f’eol I hourly more and more ; 

Tlierc’h healing only in thy wings, 

Thou breeze that play’st on Albion’s shore.’ 

But poetry and reality are two widely different things, and 
we fear, that in rushing to tlie bracing climate of Great Britain, 
the invalid too often rushes into the gates of the tomb. Dr. 
Martin, than whom no one j)robably has had greater experience 
in the treatment of Indian disease and its sequela?, as shown in 
the persons of r(*tired officers and others, writes in terms of the 
strongest caution on this point. He says : — “The return of the 
‘ tropical sojourner to the land of his fathers, strange as it 
‘ may seem, is not unaccompanied by serious risk to his 
‘ health, and by many moral considerations of a painful and 
‘ distressing nature.” Again : “ This state of activity,” (of 
the cutaneous system, &c.,) “which holds during eight mouths 
‘ of the year, will explain how it is that in such climates as India, 

‘ diseases of the air passages, lungs and kidneys, are of but rare 
‘ occurrence, while on i*|?turiniig to Europe, dangerous diseases 
‘ of these organs are liable to occur. My experience here (in 
‘ London) during the last nine years, would lead me to conclude 
‘ that, if there be really any such immunity from cold, during tlie 
‘ first year of residence in England, as we hear spoken of so 
‘ generally in India, it is enjoyed only by the healthy and rohl^t. 

‘ Numberless examples have satisfied me of the truth of i^iis 
‘ observation. A dry, or even frosty cold, is well borne com- 
‘ paratively, even by the enfeebled tropical invalid ; but the 
‘ damp cold produces sensations of indescribable distress aucb 
‘ depression in persons possessed of considerable powers of, w- 

* Many invalids, again, arriving in England an 
‘ enfeebled state, seek what they call ‘ t/ie bracing air' of Brigfe- 
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‘ ton, and other such places, during the winter and spring 
* months, in forgetfulness, or in ignorance, that without ^a 
‘ previous restoration of health, this said bracing is impos- 
‘ sible of attainment. Many lives are annually sacrificed in 
‘ this vain endeavour.” 

Thesp and many similar passives, the warnings dictated by 
his experience, sliould make us pause ere we too confidingly 
trust ourselves, as invalids, to the treacherous climate of Great 
Britain. We are convinced, that in that numerous class of < 
ailments dependent upon derangement of the liver, and biliary 
secretion, so common among old residents in this country, a 
residence in the equable and mild climate of the Cape, is infi- 
nitely more likely to prove beneficial than the colder *air bt* 
Great Britain. Without entering into medical teclinicalities, we 
may state as briefly as possible what is now tlie received opinion 
among medical men, as to the influence of a high teiftperatiir^ 
over the functions of the lungs and liver respectively. There is 
a certain amount of carbon taken into the system in the shape 
of food, to be again eliminated, partly by the lungs, partly by the 
liver and other emunctories of the system. The carbon in part is 
said to be consumed in respiration ; and from it is supposed to bo 
<lerived the heat of the body. This consumption in the lungs 
takes place, when the oxygen of the air taken into the lungs at 
each inspiration comes into contact with the carbon circulating 
in the blood. Carbonic acid is formed and given out in expira- 
tion. Now the theory is, that at a high temperature the air is so 
much rarified, that the same volume contains less oxygen than 
an equal volume at a lower temperature, hence as the capacity of 
the lungs is the same whatever the temperature, there is less oxy- 
gen taken in at each inspiration, and consequently a less amount 
of carbon consumed in a warm than in a cold atmosphere. To 
compensate for this deficient consumption of the lungs, a vica- 
rious decarbonisation of the blood is established by an increas- 
ed :flow of bile, and hence it is, as remarked by Dr. Johnson, 
that ^‘the function of the liver weakened and torpid, in pro- 
‘ portion to the excitement of the hot and rainy seasons, 

‘ becomes disposed to congestion, or inflammation of its paren- 
‘ chyma during the cold season, and thus are produced the 
‘ dangerous states of disease noticed,” 

Dr. Martin, referring to this as a cause of disease among 
Indians on their return to Europe, writes : — “To the tumult of 
‘ the nervous, vascular, and secreting functions, within tire 
‘ tropics, has now succeeded an exhausted condition-r?#"iaH 
‘ three. The system at large, and the organ now principally at 
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‘ fault, have lost their ^ power of resisting the cold and damp 
‘ atmosphere of Europe. 1 o be more precise, the circulation 

tlnrough the skin, and also its function, which had been 
‘ raised to the greatest degree by the high temperature of 
‘ the tropics, is reduced to the opposite extreme the cold 
^ ‘ and cUinip atmosphere of our northern climate. The, blood, 

‘ which had long been drawn to the periphery, is now driven 
‘ to the centre. Vascular reaction seldom ensuing, the conges- 
» tion is of a passive nature. There is stagnation of the portal 

• ‘ circulation, and a consequent contamination of the blood, with 
‘ languor and oppression of all the abdominal functions.” 

* We have entered more fully into this question than is perhaps 
iidtipted for the pages of a review addressed to non-medteal 
readers ; but it is one deserving of high consideration from all 
classes of the Indian community, as consequent upon the facility 
jiAd spdedVith which the overhand journey is perfonned, it has 
become, may we not say a fashion, except in the case of an 
officer where pecuniary considerations prevent it, that the invalid, 
whatever his ailments, sliould proceed to Europe. Where the 
patient is young, having been but few years in India, particular- 
ly if the diseiuse driving him from the country .has been of a 
sudden acute character, leaving him weak and emaciated, with 
no actual organic disease, this may be all well and proper. 
But to the old Indian, who has been, probably, for years labour- 
ing under more or less biliary intestinal disorder, whose health 
at length gives way with little or no actual severe attack of 
illness, to these, such a step is fraught with great danger. In 
all such cases, and in those of hepatic derangement generally, we 
are disposed to think highly of a residence at the Cape, as afford- 
ing every possible chance of recovery that climate alone caft 
give. 

As regards the mercarjtile man, or man of business, his posi- 
tion is so far the reverse of that of a member of the service, 
that he has every reason and inducement to prefer a trip to 
England, to a voyage and residence far away from the s^ere 
of his interests ; and in his case, it becomes his medical advisei* 
to weigh well, and point out strongly to him, the comparative 
advantages of the two countries, and not leave him under the 
impression that England is, from being his native clime, on that 
account best suited to restore his health. 

The conclusions derived bv the author, from his persoasd ♦ 
experience of the climate of the Cape, are corroborative of 
have now taken. He attaches much 
although probable not more than it deserves, to the tong Wfc 
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voyage, as greatly enhancing the probable benefit to be derived 
from a residence there : — 

From the preceding statements relative to the physical character of the climate, 
it is evident that important modifications in the system are likely to be produced by 
a change from India to the Cape ; and, with ordinary prudence on tlie part of an 
invalid, such modifications will bo found to be highly salutary, more particularly, 
as sucli phange invulves-the important measure of a long sea voyage, thus gradually* 
putting the system into the most favorable state for deriving ulterior benefit, for it 
18 often of the utmost importance that a change of climate should neither be too 
sudden nor too. great. This again, is one great advantage which a change to the 
Cape must ever have over one to a hill station, even when in other respects the lattct 
change may be perfectly unexceptionable. « 

Probably the great majority of Indian invalids who seek health by going to the 
Cape, are gentlemen in the different services, who have suffered more or less fron^ 
functional disease of the stomach and bowels, or chronic derangements of the 
liver ; men, whose secreting and assimilating functions are very impcrftictl^’’ perfdfns- 
ed. In many of these cases I have not the least doubt that a residence at the Cape 
is even more beneficial than a change to Europe, and certainly fiir more so when 
this latter change is obtained by a rapid run overland, more particularly if in win- 
ter. I doubt whether the important element of a long sea voyage for tuc festoratlbn 
of health is sufticicntly kept in view ; yet it is usually of incalculable benefit, not 
only in its immediate results, but more particularly in its ulterior effects. How 
often do we hear that invalids running home rapidly overland, particularly in the 
winter months, find the sudden change to a cold atmosphere extremely hurtful ; 
and this can easily be understood. The exhalant organs of the external surface 
arc liable to become constricted, and the internal viscera, in consc(iuencc, congest- 
ed. The result is frccpiently an aggravation of derangement in those organs 
which may previously have been weakened, cither by disease? or by tlie infiucnce 
of an Indian climate. lielapses in England from hepatic affections, as well as 
from dysentery and other diseases, arc provcibially common. Now at tlie Cape 
we do not often meet with this. The reduction of temperature has been gradual, 
has boon preceded by a long sea voyage, and is never sufficiently great of itself to 
produce visceral congestion, provided invalids arc careful to guard against it by 
taking exercise, by using warm clothing, and by preserving a rigid adherence, at all 
events for a time, to great moderation in eating and drinking. Most of the in- 
valids from India improve greatly before reaching the Cajx?, and seldom hear in 
mind sufficiently the importance of persevering in that regimen and mode of life 
which both the climate and the nature of their disease render ncces.sary ; yet this 
is evidently a condition on which alone they can reasonably expect to derive per- 
manent benefit. 

Among the chief elements of disease, great and rapid alter- 
nations of temperature are justly regarded as not the least 
important; and the salubrity of a climate may be said to 
be dependent, ctsteris parihusy upon the extent of the an- 
nual, and more particularly the daily range of the thermo- 
meter. We subjoin a table, by which it will be seen, that this 
range is very inconsiderable at the Cape, as compared to most 
other parts of the globe; Madeira, the superiority of the climate 
of which is so universally acknowledged, has a mean annual 
range of only 14®. At Rome, Naples, Nice, and the Medi- 
terranean generally, the extent nearly doubles this, and about 
equals that of the Cape; but in the equable distrjjprfiiisp^^of 
heat throughout the year, this latter assimilates much more to 
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Madeira than the first named places ; for example, the mean 
difference of teinp^ature of successive months at Madeira is 
hnly 2° — at the Cape 3°, at Rome and Nice 4% and at N‘aples 
and Pisa 6° ; while in steadiness of temperature from day to 
day (a very important quality in a climate) the Cape may 
^.equally rank with Madeira : — 


■ 

■ 

Barometer 

corrected. 

Mean 

Tempera- 
ture in the 

Shade. 

S 

3 

Mean Temperature. 

Extreme Temperature. 

Tempera- 
ture and 

Capillarity. 

Tension. 

Maximum. 

Miuinmni. 

Maximum, 

Minimum 

1848. 

inches 

inches 

degrees 


degrees 

degrees 

degrees 

degrees 

Jimuary .j. 

gp*874 

29-384 

70-435 

68 

77-33 

63-99 

86-6 

58-9 

February. . 

29-879 

29-307 


73 

74-56 


83*6 

54-4 

March 

29-927 

29-428 1 

68-048 

i75 

74-61 

61*22 

85-7 

54-0 

April 

29-914 

29-480 1 

61-219 

83 

67-22 


74-4 


May 


29-058 1 

58-241 

84 

63-59 

52-74 

75-4 

47-0 

June 


29-777 1 

55*206 

85 

59*49 

50*17 

69-7 

43-2 

July 

30-118 

29.701 

54-831 

84 

59-14 


10*1 

43-4 

August.... 

30 104 

29-750 

54-276 

85 

58-50 

48-45 

69-8 

30-9 

September 

30-087, 

29-710 

57-494 

81 

62-67 

51-67 

75-2 

45-0 

October.,.. 

30-082 

29-080 

(51-876 

74 

68-14 

64-50 

89*5 

45-9 

November. 

29-983 

29-543 


73 

71*13 

58-27 

84-2 

46-0 

December. 

29-911 

29-453 

67-428 

71 

73-06 

nHyH 

81-2 

55-6 

Means 

30-005 

1 29-586 

61.831 

1^. 

76-445 

55-627 

78 783 

48*025 


This Tabic embodies full particulars on all points connected with the character 
of the atmosphere, in relation to its three principal conditions of pressure, tempera- 
ture, and humidity. Eacli column contains the monthly means of daily obser- 
vations, concluding with the anmrul mean. These daily observations arc the means 
of obibcrvations made five times in the twenty-four hours. The first column contains 
the height of the barometer reduced to 32^, and corrected for capillary attraction of 
the tube. In the second tlic readings are corrected for the elasticity of tho 
vapours snspemled in the atmosplifcre. The humidity is expressed in parts of 100, 
considered as comjjletc saturation. It seems imnecessaiy to refer to the romaintng 
columns of the Tuldc, further than this, that the thermometers are all expressed ill 
terms of Eahrenhoit’s scale, and corrected for index errors by comparison with the 
standard themometer of the Royal Society. They might, therefore, bo taken , aa 
the indications of that thermometer, supposing it to have been transported t6,, the 
Cape. : 

It will be seen from this Talile that tho mean maximum temperature is 78°, and 
the mean minimum 48% showing an annual range of only 30°, while the differenee 
between the means of tho hottest and coldest month is only 16°. It will 
bo apparent that the temperature is equally removed from the extremes pf 
heat and cold ; and, moreover, that there is considciable equality in the distribu- 
tion of temperature throughout tho year. It will also be seen that the mean diflbrr 
eiico ttt the temperature of successive mouths is less than 3°. This is a poini^ Of, 
gr eat impo rtance in forniing a correct estimate of climate, for it shows that thei;;aj^> 
no sIRfHIH^reat variations in the thennometer as the seasons successively change ^ 
bat that they glide into each other almost imperceptibly. 
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We have dwelt somewhat fally upon this subject, believing it 
to be one of high importance to the Indian community, ror^ 
the temptation of a trip to England is so great, that tiie^ 
advantages offered by the Cape are lost sight of. Some of 
them are here set forth by Mr. Stovell : — 

4 

Upon Ihc whole, I certainly formed a very favorable estimate of the value of the 
Cape as a sanatarium. There appeared to bo but a very trifling amount of disease 
in any shape, and a most happy exemption from the disease which surrounds us 
here. No cholera ; no remittent fever, and but very little continued fever ; dis-^, 
eases of the lungs far less prevalent than in Great Britain, or in any of the colonies 
named in the last Table ; and no unusual prevalence of disease either of the brain 
or of the stomach and bowels. Its perfect freedom from remittent and intermittent 
fever may easily be explained by the fact of the total absence of marsh, and from' 
the nature of the soil, which is formed mainly of sand, decayed vegetable matter, 
and the debris of the neighbouring mountains, the partial decomposition of the 
granite making it in some places a little tenacious. 

There are yet several papers in this volume, wdiicliwij I wejj 
repay the attentive perusal of the medical man, but we must 
pass them over, having already intruded too much of a profes- 
sional nature upon our readers. We cannot, however, close the 
volume without drawing attention to the report in the Appendix, 
upon the treatment of the cholera in the Infirmary at Bombay 
on the plan recommended by Dr. Mosgrove. We deem it 
unnecessary to apologize to our readers, if we enter more 
largely into details than may seem quite suited to the pages of 
this work, but the subject is one of such vital interest, that 
any means of combating the disease, recommended strongly 
as this has been by Dr. Mosgrove, deserves examination. 

We shall explain this mode of treatment, after liaving 
briefly considered one or two points in the history of cho- 
lera, and first as to that questw vexata, “the contagiousness 
or otherwise of Cholera.” Notwithstanding the almost in- 
numerable observations, which have been made with a view 
to determine this one all-important * point, like every thing 
else, connected with the disease, it is still as much unset- 
tled os when it first excited the attention of the profession. 
What is contagion ? Dr. Todd defines it as “ a poison differing 
from that produced by the putrefaction of animal and vege- 
table matter, inasmuch as it originates, not external to, but 
within the body, and may be designated as a subtle secretion 
from the blood itself, the mode of the primary generation of 
^ which is, however, wrapped in the greatest obscurity. The 
intimate nature of this poison, like tl^t from paludal sour^s, 
is quite unknown, and it is therefore better to confess bur 
ignorance of its exact nature, rather than to attempt 
rate the physical or chemical qualities of a substance which 
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does not, with any degree of certidnty, come directly under the 
Deration of the senses. We cannot lay hold of the poison for 
'analysis, consequently we are obliged to be satisfied at present 
with knowing, that, like the fever poison, emanating from 
paludal sources, it is a something generated in abundance in 
the human body in a particular class of diseases — a peculiar 
and morbid power imparted to certain animal secretions in 
consequence of some particular, though unknown, actions 
.excited in the living body when pre- disposed — a poison capable 
of floating through the atmosphere around the dwellings of the 
sick, and thus contaminating the very air we breathe, and spread- 
'ing disease and death to those exposed to its influence.’’ This 
influence is, however, presumed to be communicable, only within 
the distance of a few feet, even in diseases of the most acknow- 
ledged contagious nature. Does cholera possess this character, or 
i# it ncft rather an epidemic dependent on some unknown state of 
the atmosphere, as regards its electric condition, or constitution ? 
Sydenham remarks, as one of the peculiarities of epidemics,' 
that “ at their first appearance they seem to be of a more spi- 
‘ rituous and subtle nature, in other words, more violent and 
‘ acute, as far as can be judged from their symptoms, than when 
‘ they become older,” and this is exactly what has been observ- 
ed in cholera. It is one of the causes to which may be attri- 
buted the numberless “ certain cures and nostrums, which, fi-om 
time to time, have been forced upon the attention of the public 
by medical men and others. At the outbreak of the disease 
in any one place, the mortality is invariably so high, that the 
medical man runs through the Pharmacopeia, in the vain 
attempt to find a remedy capable of arresting its fatal march ; 
as it wears itself out, after exhausting, as it were, its vio- 
lence upon the first victims, recoveries become much more 
numerous, and the physician, ascribing such recoveries to 
last remedy he has tried, rushes forthwith into print, extolling 
the virtues, it may be of strychnine, it may be of cold water, 
as his tendencies have led him to adopt the heroic, or the expec- 
tant line of treatment. Need we say that both prove equally 
unsuccessful when tried on a larger scale. But to revert to 
the question of contagion, which we have lost sight of, me 
experience of medical men in India is strongly against it. Dr. 
Rogers of Madras, in his report upon cholera at that presidertcy, 
after citing the opinions of various regimental surgeons, siras * 
up as follows “ The authors of all these reports have recorded 
‘ deUberate opinion, that the disease did riot ortgiri^ 

‘ from cohtagion, and I believe the genial voice of the 
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‘ profession in fiidift has always b^en in fevor of this doetrine, 

* and the non-contagion of cholei‘a is assumed os an axiom, 

‘ all non-medical persons, both European and Native.” It 
ivould be easy to till pages with facts supporting this side of 
the argument, but equally easy to state others, which scarcely 
admit of explanation, except by allowing that the disease is . 
contagious : in Europe the medical world may be said to be 
divided in opinion. Dr. Copland, who first writing on the 
disease in 1822 , has since watched its progress, traced its causes,* 
and investigated its phenomena with all the philosophical < 
acumen which so strongly characterises him, is a most weighty 
authority in favor of the contagionists ; after weighing, we must*'’ 
admit, with impartial scales, the arguments on both sides, lid 
delivers the following verdict : — 

116. Having devoted much attention to the phenomena of this pestilence, and 

to the circumstances characterising the dissemination of it, and ha^lng'had cl- 
tensive experience in it during its prevalence in tliis country, * I proceed very suc- 
cinctly to state the conclusions at which I arrived as to its causation and propa- 
gation. ’ 

117. (a) The distemper was caused by infection, which was traced in omny cases 
—in most of those which I saw in private practice j it w^as manifestly infectious 
according to the definition I have given of Infection, in the article devoted to the 
consideration of this topic (see § 3, et se(f). 

118. (A) It was not caused or propagated by immediate or mediate contact — by 
a consistent, manifest, or palpable virus or matter but by an effluvium, or miasm, 
which, emanating from the body of the aiFocted, and contaminating the .air more 
immediately surrounding the alfccted person, infected the healthy who inspired 
the air thus contaminated, especially when pre-disposed in the manner above shown 
(§ 99). 

1 19. (c.) This morbid effluvium or scniinium of the distemper — this animal poison 
emanating from the infected — was often made manifest to the senses of smell and 
even of taste ; it attached itself to the body and bed-clothes ; remained so at- 
tach8<l for lengthened periods, if these clothes were shut up in confined places j 
and reproduced the disease when the air respired by prc-disposed persons was con- 
taminated or infected by the clothes imbued by the effluvium or poison. 

120. (d,) The disease was thus propagated in numerous cases > and, as I was 
convinced, in my own person, even by the clotlj,es of the physician, without him- 
«elf becoming affected. An infected or contaminated air — infected in the way just 
shown— caused an attack, without immediate or mediate contact, which was entire* 
ly innocuous, provided the air contaminated by the affected person was not inspired. 

• 121. (e*) Placing the hand upon any part of the surface of a person in the cold 
Of blue stage of the distemper, was often followed by a peculiarly unpleasant or 
tingling sensation in the course of the nerves of a healthy person, but this would 
not oceasioti infection, if breathing the contaminated air surrounding affected 
was avoided. 

122. (/.) When the poisoned air was breathed by a healthy person for the first 
time— especially the unpleasant air in the wards of a cholera hospital, or that sur- 
roimding the dead body, or that contaminated by the evacuations, a morbid ixn- 

* On the introduction of the pestilence into this country, I was desirous of ob- 
serving it in the cholera hospit&ds within my reach, especially in those first establish- 
ed; and my friends at th^ Privy Council Office furnished me with 
aocemplishhig my intention, I saw also many c^es in private pracU^ooth in xny 
own vicinity and m various parts or the metropolis and suburbs. 
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pression was often felt and referred to tbe chest and epigastriom, giving rie^ to 
ir6(|uent forcible inspirations or expansions of the chest. This impression and its 
ortiiifrnediate consequences generally disappeared after a recourse to stimuli, or full- 
living ; but were followed by some grade or other of the distemper if othei? de- 
pressing agents, os fear, ficc., or high pre-disposition, favoured their develop- 
ment, 

123. (g.) On occasions of subsequent exposure to the efficient cause of the 
f malady — the morbid impression was somewhat less manifest ; and each successive 

exposure was followed bjr less evident effects, unless the morbid effluvium was more 
concentrated in the respired air. 

124. (Ji.) The operation of the morbid effluvium or animal poison was violent 
*in proportion to the concentration of it in the air respired, and to the weakness of 

<• tlic person inspiring it, and to the grade of pre-disposition. 

125. (J.^) There is no evidence to account for the generation of the choleric 
ft jioison in the first instance, and there is as little of its reproduction de ndvo^ on 

subsequent occasions. It is also impossible to form a correct idea of the pqriod 
Uniiiig wiiich the Infectious miasm or seminiuni may be retained by clptbcs closely 
shut up from the air, or by the dead and buried body, and be still capable of in- 
fecting the healthy. 

^ Notwittistanding the weight of this authority, we are still 
disposed to agree with the majority of the profession in this coun- 
try, that it is not contagious, but epidemic, dependent upon 
some peculiar state of the atmosphere often localised, and show- 
ing no tendency to spread. We were particularly struck with 
this feature of the disease in the year 1844, In the month of 
March there had been unusually hot weather for some days, 
when, on the 23rd of the month, cholera broke out among the 
chumars, or curriers, attached to the regiment to which we were 
attached. Their huts were about one quarter of a mile to the 
southern or windward side of the regimental hospital, and about 
double that distance from the lines occupied by the sepoys ; while 
in their immediate vicinity stood the elephant-shed, where the 
elephant-drivers, and attendants numbering about a hundred 
persons, resided. On the afternoon of the 23rd, there were nine 
of these chumars attacked bv cholera; by 3 o’clock next dajr,. the 
number was doubled. M this hour there was a most violent 
thunder-storm, with the wind from the north and west, which, it 
was anticipated, would check the disease, in place of whicli it was 
rather aggravated, as on the following day, tlie number attacked 
by the disease more tlian doubled that of either of the preceding 
days. On the fourth day the number somewhat diminished, 
and no cases occurred thereafter. During these four days, of 
a small community numbering about ninety persons, forty-seven 
were attacked with the disease, and thirty-five died, notwithstaild-. 
ing the application of the then most extolled remedies. Beyond « 
tins amall cluster of huts the disease did not extend, although 
sanitary cordon drawn around it, nor any measure 
adopted to prevent contagion ; the hospital servants were 
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stantly in attendance with medicines, the friends of the patients 
liad free access to them going and coming from the bazar, ainl < 
yet not another case occurred in the whole cantonment. 

We consider that the occurrence of the disease, in connexion 
with a disturbance in the electro-magnetic state of the atmos- 
phere, calls for more minute and extended observation than it 
has hitherto met with, for although it has attracted the attention 
of many able members of the profession in Europe, their experi- 
ments, with a view of testing the accuracy of the hypothesis, < 
have not been conducted with that simultaneousness which is 
required ere their deductions can be received as in any way conclu- , 
sive. We have remarked for some years past that the isolated 
occasional cases, wliich occur annually to a greater &r less‘ 
extent in Calcutta, during the hot weather, generally pre- 
cede or follow close upon some change in the electric tension 
of the atmosphere evidenced in a thunder-storm or nor- wester. 
We know that when the disease first originated in an epidemic 
form in the district of Nuddeah in 1817, the Reason had been 
unusually wet and accompanied with frequent storms Of great 
violence. It is an ascertained fact, that whereas the electricity 
of the atmosphere, under ordinary circumstances, is positive, 
whenever it is observed to change to negative, it is certain that 
rain, hail, or mist, are in the neighbourhood, or that a thunder- 
cloud is near ; if further observa,tion confirm our experience 
that occasional cases always, or frequently, occur in connection 
with atmospheric disturbances, it would go far to support the 
opinion advanced by Mr. Ainslejr in his work “ On the diseases 
of India,” as stated in the following paragraph : — 

‘‘ Dr. Johnson observes, in speaking of the diseases of the 
‘ Mediterranean, that during the strong southerly winds, the 
‘ circulating system in the human frame becomes wonderfully 
‘ deranged, and according to Ritter, tBe electricity of the posi- 
‘ tive pole augments, while that of the negative diminishes the 
‘ actions of life ; benefaction is produced by the former, depres- 

* sion by the latter ; the pulse of the hand” (he says) “ held a few 

* minutes in contact with the positive pole is strengthened, that 

* of the hand in contact with the negative pole is enfeebled, the 
‘ former is accompanied with a sense of heat, the latter with 
‘ feelings of cold. 

From these facts and considerations, therefore, I am led to 
' ‘ conclude, that either the absence of electricity from the hu- 
^ man body, or some important change in its electrical state, 

‘ arising, perhaps, from exposure to a negative electr^g^'ttUM- 
‘ phere, may be the cause of the dreadful and destructive epi- 
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‘ .demic, which has recently ravaged the East, and that the 
„ ‘ ivicissitudes of the seasons preceding this formidable visitation 
' may support this opinion. If, then, this view of the subject 
‘ be correct, we may readily account for the sudden attacks of 
‘ the disease, the change in the temperature and sensibility of 
‘ the body, and in the fluids, which changes seem chiefly to 
‘ characterize it, and for the manner in which it has been limit- 
‘ ed to some districts, extended to others, and has successively 
' ‘ ravaged all.” 

There is a curious fact stated in regard to the deflection of 
the magnetic needle, during the visitation of cholera in Russia. 
“ Every one is familiar,” writes Sir J. Murray, in his report of 
experrhients on the nature of cholera “ with the ordinary pherio- 
‘ mena of a magnetic needle freely suspended, and with its teii- 
‘ denqy to assume a position more or less approaching to paral- 
lelism to the earth’s axis, that is to say, all over the world, a 
‘ magnetic needle points nearly north and south. Most persons 
‘ are also accpiainted with the common phenomenon termed the 
‘ dip or inclination of the magnetic needle ; thus in the latitude of 
‘ London, a needle exactly poised and freely susj)ended, instead 
‘ of assuming a horizontal position, will settle at an angle of 70 "^, 

‘ the north pole being downward. It is said however that the 
‘ needle did not obey these natural attractions in Russia during 
‘ the late awful visitation of cholera.” A furtlier observation of 
the same character was made as to the loss of magnetic power 
in an artificial magnet. A large horse-shoe magnet was 
found, during the period that cholera was raging, to have lost 
a considerable portion of its magnetic power, b^eing incapable 
of supporting the same weight which it had done before the 
breaking out of the disease. From the fancied resemblance of 
cholera to a paroxysm of intermittent fever, it has been fre- 
quently surmised, that thfe two diseases are identical, the former 
being merely an aggravated form of the latter, both being iden- 
tical in the progression of their stages, and originating from the 
same cause ; and upon this erroneous view of the nature of 
the disease, quinine has been strongly recommended and widely 
used as a remedy, but with little success. The two diseases 
present contrasts even more marked than their points of resem- 
blance. As to their origin, there are no grounds for supposing 
the cause of cholera to be miasmatic, as that of intermittent 
fever undoubtedly is ; in its steady onward progress from ther* 
heart of Hindostan to the westernmost parts of the earth, 
which ague was unknown, were devastated equally 
with those in which it reigned supreme, ; } 
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In the phenomena of the disease, the differences are equally 
striking. Dr. Ayre has placed them in strong contrast, aim 
we cannot do better than give them in his own words. In both 
the attack commences with a cold stage, but who would com- 
pare that “ of cholera to that of ague. In the former there 
‘ is no feeling of coldness on the part of the patient, though 
‘ with death-like coldness of the skin, whilst in the ague patient 
‘ there is the most distressing sense of it, with little or no cold- 
‘ ness of tlie surface, and whilst one desires to liave external heat 
‘ applied, the other is oppressed by it. In the paroxysm of 
‘ ague, the perspiration succeeds the fever as this does the cold 
‘ stage, but the moisture on the surface is a part of the co.ld 
‘ stage of cholera, and not its sequence. Ague is essentially *a ' 
‘ febrile complaint, and so rarely stopped at its first paroxysm, 

‘ that we may predicate of it, that an individual attacked by it 
‘ will have a succession of paroxysms before he is fully cifreh; bu. 

‘ of the cholera, whether mild or malignant, one cold stage suf- 
‘ fices, and if he recovers from the first cold stage, he has no 
‘ second attack of it.** The laws, which govern the origin and 
march of cholera, we may say also of other epidemics, are still 
hidden from us by a veil through wliich science has as yet ob- 
tained but a few aim and obscure mdicatious, the glimmerings of 
light, which we may hope under God’s providence may burst 
forth into a brilliant dawn. That these glimmerings of light 
indicate an electric agency, the whole tendency of later observa- 
tions goes far to prove ; but to secure the full advantages deriva- 
ble from these, it is almost essential that they should be carried 
on simultaneously, and as nearly as may be in the same manner, 
over large portions of the earth’s surface. Theories founded 
upon a few isolated facts are notoriously false in the vast 
majority of coses ; it is only when a considerable number are 
collected and compared, that any thing^dike legitimate deduc- 
tions can be drawn ; these, notwithstanding the folios which have 
been written on the subject, are yet wanting in cholera ; each 
author has taken up his own theory, and rejecting unwittingly all 
that did not, has exaggerated all that did harmonise with it, 
till there are almost as many true theories as there are certain 
modes of cure ; and yet alas ! cholera is equally fatal in the pre- 
sent day as when on its first appearance it carried havoc and 
dismay throughout the globe. 

* We purposed making a few remarks on the treatment re- 
commended by Dr. Mosgrove, which, as stated by Dr. More- 
headf is as fellows 

Tits tre^ment, as expiainod to mo by the assistants in the Infirmaiy, insisted of* . 
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the patient’s admission, the administration of three or four pints of cold crater ; 
alter the free vomiting caused by the wtiter had ceased, one or two ten grain doses 
♦op calomel were given, with an interval of four hours between the doses, when two 
were exhibited ; ammonia was also given more or less frequently, according to the 
State of collapse. Three or four persons, either the friends of the patient or the 
attendants in the Infirmary, sat upon the bed, and while the state of collapse con- 
tinued, assidnoubly applied heat by means of hot bricks moved about over the trunk 
and extremities, and outside of the blanket with which the patient was carefully 
covered. After the first copious draughts of water had been taken and rejected, 
then iced water Avas given in smaller quantities, according to the desire of the pa- 
tient, and after a time sago with wine wa.s occasionally given. No part of the treat- 
* merit seemed to bo directed towards checking the serous purging. It was allowed 
to go on till it stopped in the natural course of the dibcase. 

The results do not seem to have been more fiivorable than 
those attending other modes of treatment. Of eighty-two 
admis$fions, thirty died and fifty-two were discharged ; but of 
the thirty fatal cases, Dr. liarkv/ortliy, tlie officer in charge of 
the hqspjtal, discards ten, six on account of their liaving already 
teeii treated by opium, four from their having proved fatal 
before the treatment could be brought to bear ; but even with 
these deductions, which would leave a mortality of forty per cent., 
the mode of treatment would hardly warrant the conclusion 
with which Dr. Larkworthy winds up his report : — 

Taking all the foregoing circumstances into consideration, I have no hesitation 
in saying that I believe the plnn of treatment recommended by Assistant Surgeon 
Mosgrovo to be the most eflicacions that has come under my observation ; simple, 
but requiring great and immediate assiduity, recovering a greater number and more 
advanced cases of collapse than I have before been witness to, and apparently cer- 
tain of curing all cases that have not reached that state, however nearly approximat- 
ing to it ; and in this opinion I think that I am fully borne out by my analysis of 
the Register I have liad the honor of sending in to the Medical Board. 

We arc more disposed to concur with Dr. Morehead in his 
estimate of the efficacy of this treatment : — 

If, however, it be expected tliat in this mode of treatment, as compared with 
others, wo have been provided with a means of materially lessening the mortality 
of cholera, T have no hesitation in stating it to be my belief that such expectations 
will not be realized. * 

Having expressed myself thus so far favourably to the mode of treating the col- 
lapsed state of cholera witnessed by me in the .Infirmary, it is necessary that I 
should explain myself a little more fully. If the plentiful draughts of cold water 
he had recourse to, with a view of bringing about a distinct and more rapid reaction, 

I would remark that it docs not seem to mo that this object is, in general, effected 
by them. TJie result of my observation is distinctly, that in the large majority of 
cases in which collapse is fairly present, the draughts of water and the vomiting 
are not followed by any sensible efiect on the pulse ; and I have witnessed maity 
cases in which the issue was in recovery, in which the state of pulseless coUapM 
continued from six to twenty-four hours after the commencernent of the exhibition 
of the cold water. I would, moreover, obser/e, that in some instances the frequent 
draughts of water seemed to mo to keep up an irritable state of the stomach, which* 
it WM afterwards troublesome to subdue. From all this I infer tliat whatevar good 
nm accrue from allaying the sufferings of thirst, or from giving the opportunity % 
reMwemdA^of watery constituents of the blood by the free exhibition of cold 
water, this good is altogether hidden. We have not in the kind of cases 1 
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speak any sensible evidence of it t yet I agree with those who would give diluents 
in cliolera according to the desire of the patients ; and I cannot but think that thtsy 
are of advantage ; but the exhibition of cold water did not seem to me the mfstt 
influential part of the treatment in the Cholera Infirmary. I would attach much 
more importance to the praiseworthy assiduity with which external heat was conti- 
nuously applied throughout the period of collapse, then to the judicious use of am- 
monia, and the abstinence from the use of opium. I cannot hut think that Dr. 
Mosgrove, in giving almost undivided prominence to the use of cold water, has „ 
withdrawn attention from the strong points in his system of management of col- 
lapsed cholera. These I take to be an assiduous watchfulness and care, and an 
avoidance of officious medical interference. 

We add a statement as to the results of the homoeopathic*' 
treatment of cholera as practised at the Hospital Saltpetriere 
in Paris. 

Dr. Guillot, attached to the Hospital Saltpetriere, annoyed^at, 
the ill success his treatment of cliolera was meeting with, and 
staggered by the high-sounding promises of the adherents of 
Homoeopathy, lately gave one of the latter six beds in tVe ebove^- 
named establishment, the patients to be treated homoeopathi- 
cally. Hahnemann’s follower immediately set to work, and 
began to exhibit, first globules of Arsenic, tlien globules of 
Bryony, and lastly of Charcoal. Out of seven thus treated, not 
one recovered. Similar trials have been made at the Hospital 
St. Louis, with pretty nearly the same results.* 

We take our leave of this Volume, with our cordial good 
wishes for the continued prosperity of the Society to which we 
owe its publication, and a hope that year after year may add 
another number to the Transactions^' presenting as heretofore 
to the medical world, papers containing so much valuable and 
useful information. 


♦ Lancet, 1849. 
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1. Michele Oromhello ; or the Fatal Secret, A Tragedy in three 
Acts, By George Powell Thomas, Author of Views of 
Simla f ^c, Thacker, — Londoiiy Calcutta, and Bombay, 1852. 

• 2. The Assassin ; or the Rival Bovvers. A Tragedy in Jive Acts, 
By George Powell Thomas, Thacker, — London, Calcutta, 

and Bombay, 1852. 

Tiife issue of two regular tragedies from our Calcutta press is an 
event too important to be left by us unchronicled ; and we are 
happj to be able to say, that in our humble judgment, the intrinsic 
'merits oT the compositions before us, entitle them to a very favour- 
able notice, even independently of the partiality which we are natu- 
rally inclined to feel for the products of our local press. We are free 
to confess that the review of Dramatic Literature is somewhat out 
of our line. It is indeed an “ art, trade, and mystery” by itself ; a 
special department of the critical craft ; and we, not having been 
specially initiated into this branch of criticism, can only express the 
judgment of a non -professional critic, and state the impression that 
the perusal of the works before us has left on our own mind. That 
impression is, upon the whole, favorable. The tragedies contain 
many passages of very considerable power. The diction, despite of 
occasional slips and marks of haste, is generally vigorous and clear ; 
the plots are indeed somewhat inartificial, and the catastrophes 
witlial too tragical ; but for this it may be pleaded in excuse, that the 
events are historical, and that the catastrophes are justified and borne 
out by that truth which is confessedly ‘‘ stranger than fiction.” 

Miclielo Orombello is the son of a quondam Duchess of Milan, the 
sole issue of a previous stwret marriage. On his birth ho had been, 
Norval-like, taken to a peasant’s hut, and brought up without know- 
ledge of his parentage. His mother was told that the child was dead ; 
and shortly her husband did actually die, without the secret of their 
marriage being divulged. In process of time, she was wooed by the 
Duke of Milan, and gave her hand, while her heart was in the grave 
of her former lover and husband. Her coldness and ill-concealed indif- 
ference soon alienated the affection, (or what at first passed 
affection) of her lawful lord. After many instances of unfaithfulness, 
or rather a continued course of profligacy, he was attracted by the 
charms of the Princess Carrara ; she shared his passion, or coveted It 
share of his burgamot ; but this could not be, until the Duchess should 
'ti© remov^ out of the way. Meantime, there came a youth (Miqhete 
OrombeUo) to the Court of Milan, in tlic train of the Anibassttdor ifebm 
the native principality of the Duchess ; and being attracted By a 
young lady, who had* come in the suite of the Duchess, and whom ho 
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had known in the days of childhood, he was admitted to the palace m 
a ball night, disguised as a minstrel. Being asked to sing and pla>y « 
before her Grace, she immediately recognizes his voice. She shews 
great emotion, which causes the young minstrel to unmask, when, on 
sight of his face, she actually swoons away. The news is immedi- 
ately carried to the Duke by a spy, whom he had set to watch the 
Duchess, in the hope of discovering something in her conduct, which 
might enable him to enlist the law on his side, in his endeavour to 
make an opening for the Princess Carrara. The young man is imme- ^ 
diately sent for ; and after rating the Duke in very severe, and, as we 
think, very inappropriate terms, for his treatment of liis excellent 
Duchess, the Duke professes to be captivated by his spirit and frank- ■ 
ness ; he appoints him to a situation near her Grace’s pejcson, in ord«»r.‘ 
that he may be convinced how much the Duke has been maligned, 
and how very kind and forbearing he really is to his wife. Michele 
is soon ** put up to a few things ” by his rompatriote, Elying, res; 
peering the Duke, and his motive in patronizing him. He makes vio- 
lent love to her, and she does not give a very violent denial ; only 
hints pretty plainly, that she also thinks the Duchess’s conduct at the 
ball stands sadly in want of explanation ; but is satisfied on being 
assured that her Grace’s emotion had been caused only by some fan- 
cied resemblance, in the voice and features of Michele, to some lover 
or friend of her early years. Meantime, Michele is in attendance 
on the Duchess ; one day in her boudoir, he tells her the whole 
story of his life, and acknowledges that since the first hour of their 
meeting, he has entertained towards her sentiments of ‘‘ half-friendship 
-half-love.” She explains to him, in terms that he cannot in any 
way understand, that it is pure instinct ; and throws herself fondly 
into his arms. This is the signal for the Duke to rush into the room, 
attended by several Lords. The Duchess declares that the young man 
is her son ; but this idea being derided, Michele undertakes her vin- 
dication, and does battle with the spy, who has all along inflamed the 
Duke’s dislike to his wife, and who first brought him intelligence 
of the ball scene. The Duchess is conderimed to death on the spot, 
and Michele is hurried off to prison. The Duchess, as a last request, 
demands a private interview with her husband. This is reluctantly 
granted ; she tells him the whole story of her previous marriage, and 
of her having discovered in Michele the child that she had long 
thought dead. Knowing, however, that her death is necessary to 
the progress of the Duke's schemes, and that it is already determined 
upon, she consents to admit her guilt, and to suffer death without a 
murmur, provided the life of Michele be saved. She is then 
lV*ought out into the presence of the Lords, and admits all that the 
Duke says respecting her guilt. Meanwhile, the Duke has given an 
order publicly, that Michele shall be conveyed beyond the fronri^ 
and set ajt liberty ; but has added a private injunction, that qrhis (the 
Duke’s) nikking a signal, he shall be immediately put to deat^ The 
signal , is accordingly ^veh, and Michele, after jgerforming prodigies 
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of valour, and slaying one, two, three, four, five, is at last ov^rpow- 
^ejed, and put to death. The Duke having thus broken the faith that 
he has pledged, the Duchess tells the whole story to the Lords ; but the 
Duke orders her to instant execution. Immediately he is informed, 
that the Princess of Carrara, having been a witness of the assassina- 
tion of Michele, had been seized with a fit, to which she was subject, 
had burst a blood-vessel, and died. The Duke, being thus baulked of 
his purpose, orders the execution of the Duchess to be stopped, but it 
is too late, she is dead. 

* Such is briefly the liistory of Michele Orom hello, as written by 
Captain Thomas, lie says, in a prefatory note, that “ the facts upon 
, which the tragedy is founded, will readily rccal themselves to the 
^reader of Italian history. ** Now, we have to confess that we have 
never ‘gone very deep into the history of Italy ; but it struck' us on 
reading tliis tragedy, that our author gives a very different view 
of the state of matters from that which we had formerly entertained. 
We tSeftforc referred to the only history of Italy that was at hand, 
viz,, that contained in the Universal Historyy whose accuracy is gene-* 
rally admitted ; and found that either our author, or the author of that 
history, greatly misrepresents the matter. That our readers may judge, 
we transcribe what the history says respecting this incident. In the 
first place, it is distinctly stated that Beatrix was confessedly a. widow 
when she was married to Philip, Duke of Milan. She was the widow 
of Facino Scaliger, for the sake of whose money it was that Philip 
married her. The historian states, that at the time of her marriage 
with Philip she was 38, while he was only 20. Captain Thomas 
represents lier as only 33, while her husband was 4o. But the younger 
she was, it was all the more unlikely that she should have been secretly 
married before she became the wife of Scaliger, W e now give, in his 
own words, the liistorian’s account of her connection with Orom hello : — 

We arc now come to an incident in Philip's life, that reprcpents him in a very 
did'erent liglit I'roin that in which wc have hitherto coiiijidcrccl him. The death of 
a mother and a brother, and the dismemberment of so many cities and states, 
justified some severity against the authors ; but his behaviour to his wife was barba- 
rous, ungrateful, and wicked, the last degree. Wc have already taken notice of 
the (lis})roportion there was between their ages, w'hich had disgusted Philip so much,, 
that he hud abstained from her bed. It does not appear Unit the lady re^nted this 
provocation in any indecent, or indeed passionate manner ; and she had even sub- 
mitted to serve him in the most menial offices. Unfortunately for her, she enter- 
tained as an attendant one Oromhelli^ a young man accomplished in the arts of 
music, dancing, and the other embellishments that are most acceptable at a court*. 
Philip, considering her life as an obstacle to liis pleasure, accused her of criminali^ 
conversation with this youth ; and though nothing could be worse founded tbiUt 
the charge, certain enchanted utensils were pretended to be found under hei; bedt^ 
Upon this villninons pretext, the duchess was seized, and confined prisoner iu thft 
Castle of Binasco, The youth was imprisoned at the same time ; and, according 
to common report, both of tliem were put to the torture. Whatever might be iif 
this, it is certain that he was tortured ; and unable to withstand the force of t)ie 
ftain, he confessed the criminality, for which both of them were condemued ta 
death, aftei^eing confronted with each other. On this occasion the dut^ess 
cd an invincible constancy. She reproached OrmbeUi witli his weakrteSs, in yidd-^ 
ing to tortures to confess a falsehood, and, in the most solemn and affecting 
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she ^ called God to witness for her innocency ; only she implored his pardon fbr 
having yielded to the archbishop of MUan^ in persuading her to so unequal a match. 
She declared, she never had resented the duke’s abstaining from her bed ; and ske « 
mentioned the great fortune and acquisitions she had brought Philip ; concluding, 
that she the less regretted lier death, because she had preserved her innocence. 

Having finished the pathetic declaration, Orombelli was put to death before her 
eyes, and she followed him with the most heroic constancy. By the accounts of all 
historians, she was a woman of a very exalted character, and no reproach remains 
upon her memory, but the inequality of her match with Philip. The young man 
was so perfectly conscious of his own innocence, that he might have escaped when 
she was made prisoner ; but instead of that he came as usual to court, and declared, 
he knew nothing of the matter, though his friends told him of his danger. Soon after < 
the execution of tlic duchess, the duke brought to his court a young Milanese lady, 
whom he had ravished some time before. As to tlic duchess her unjust death was 
thought to bo partly owing to the vindictive temper of Philipp who resented her 
having been the wife of Faemo, .and the partner of his victories. 

There may he other versions of tliis history, and it is veify pro- * 
bable that there are ; but still we suspect that our author is guilty 
of the chai’ge of departing to a greater extent than is allowable, 
from historic truth. * • 

We shall now present our readers with a few extracts, from 
which they will be able to judge of the poetical merits of the 
tragedy. The following is the speech of the Duchess on per- 
ceiving the resemblance between the masked minstrel and her former 
husband 

Duchess, (^aside.) His form I IILs form ’ Ills step ! His very voice ! 

The very cadence tliut its music gave ! 

Again !— With what an awful mysteiy. 

As from the gra\c, it summons back the past ! 

Surely the very grave hath rendered up 
Its tenant, and Giraldo lives again ! 

(Moud) Stranger, who art thou ? I*ity me and speak ! 

Nay tear that vizard from thine eyes ! 

(//e unmasks.) 

Great God ! 

It is himself ! It is mine own Giraldo ! 

{Faints.) 

The Duke’s soliloquy on being told of the emotion of the Duchess, 
strikes us as possessed of a good deal of p6wer. The comparison in- 
stituted between the late lover and the person cured of blindness 
is good in itself, although it may admit of question whether it is 
altogether appropriate to a person in Philip’s circumstances and state 
of mind. The idea appears to be borrowed from Dr. Cheselden’s 
account of a youth on whom he operated for cataract : — 

’Tis strange if true ; and yet it may bo true ! 

What if she love at last ? She still is young— 

Still young in fact, and younger far in looks ; 

And — oh ye gods I — whene’er they come to love, 

They who love latest, how they love at last ! 

As one bom blind, — left blind for many years, — 

If late and sudden he receiveth sight, 

Shrinking ,at first from light, in pain and fear. 

Shuts fast his eyes, and makes it night again ; 

Sfi tlipy who first love later than our wont, 

?im shun Love’s light, and close their mental or^s, 
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And dread Love’s boon ; but as the healed blind, 

Again soon quaffs a little draught of light, 

Another and another, and a deeper, 

Then drinks it in like nectar, and still revels 
In all the magic of the twilight skies, 

And dawn, and noon, and still and starry night, — 

And ne’er can gaze enough on rocks and woods 
And stately deer, (the spirits of the woods,) 

Sheep-sprinkl’d meads, swift streams, and mighty ocean, 

And flowers of every kind, from rose to primrose, 

And, most of all, on faces (young and old). 

Own’d by dear voices lov’d since very childhood. 

For kindness— as the rose was for its odour, — 

So he on whom Love’s light doth latest fall. 

Becomes Love’s warmest worshipper of all. 

And now I pray it may he so with htr ! 

• 1 lov’d her once 1 How could I choose but love her ? • 

She smil’d so sweetly with her large soft eyes. 

And lips so full of Earth, so full of Heaven ; 

, l^dy and soul, they captnr’<l both I That smile 
Was Heaven or Hell 1 Hell when it blest another, 

But brightest Heav’n for him on whom it shone. 

On me how brief its shining ! it wa^s 

That chang’d my love to hate ! To see that smile 
Lavishly siiuandcr’d upon every stranger. 

And never, never, never turn’d on me ! 

This ’twas that chang’fl my nature, and transform’d me 
Into the false, vain, fickle thing I nm ! 

But not on me alone the curse shall fall, 

If ( which I scarce dare hope !) I can hut prove her 
As fafse to inc as I nm false to her ; 

Or ev’n cun make her seem so to the world. 

Here is a part of the scene between the Duke and Micliclc, when 
he was brought into his presence. We cannot commend it ; but it is 
fair that we should give specimens of the worse, as well as of tho 
better parts of the play : — 

M. O. It docs me honour to salute your Grace ; 

But what it is that gains me so much honour, 

I cannot guess. 

Duke, You cannob^iicss ? You're young 
To say without a blush you cannot guess I 
And yet, you are so very innocent 
( Besides lieing young,) perhaps you cannot guess ! 

Yet virtuous tho’ you be, ’twould seem you’ve eyes, 

So lot me ask you frankly whom you deem 
The fairest lady you have seen at Milan ? 

Como, who shall’t be ? ’Mid ladies all so fair, 

Who is your lady fairest ? 

M. O. Is it for this 

I have been summon’d to your Grace’s presence ? 

If so, methinks you might have bettor priz’d 
Your time and mine — your dignity, and what 
My youth may claim instead of dignity. 

Duke, And what may that be ? 

O, Courtesy, at least ; 
guest’s admitti^ due, from any host 1 
Duke, True I Yet you embryo ambassadors, 

Floating for ever, freely, as ye do, 
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(Indeed too freely), on the tide of fashion 
And pleasure, have such all refined tastes. 

That I must crave an answer to my question. 

M, O. (aAif/c.) His words offend, and wittingly \ and yet 
Less than his gestures 1 But he cows not me ! 

{Aloud) My lord, I tell you frankly, had you ask’d 
Not whom I deem the fairest lady here — 

(Who could say that, ’mid ladies all so fair ?) — 

But whom all deem the worst entreated lady, 

It had not been so difficult to name her ! 

Duke, Ha ! Then be that the question ! Now, let’s have her ! 
What, do you quail ? 

M, O. Quail ? and for you ? I quail ? 

My lord, you know full well whom I do mean ! 

For not your basest sycophant of all 

Can shut your ear or heart against that truth. 

Oh no, one whispery voice ne’er acts the courtier ! 

And give your heart, or let your courtiers give you, 

What flattery you will, full well you know 
There’s but one only lady I could mean ! 

I need not name her further ! For your taunts 
Or threats, 1 must desire you understand, 

My lord th’ Ambassador Malizia 

Will hold you closely to account for these, 

When I report them to Ins Grace to-morrow ; 

Meantime, I take my leave. 

(Proceeds to go out.) 

Duke. Nay, not so fast I 
Young gentleman, 1 like you for your spirit ! 

Your hand ! 1 love you for it I Yet to prove 
You’re wrong, T pray you to accept an office 
Most honourable, near my lady’s person, 

So shall you see how rumour hath belied me ! 

I blame not gou^ so innocent and young, 

For having credited each malcontent ! 

Will you accept iny offer ? In a year 
I will restore you to your lord Malizia ; 

He’ll lend you freely, for our friendship’s sake ; 

I know he will ! 

To us it appears that Michele’s indignation, so freely expressed, is 
unnatural. He could but have got some bints from Elvina, and per- 
haps from the general gossip of Milan, that the Duke was not the most 
tender of husbands ; and we do not think there was any occasion for 
him to ‘‘ flare up” so suddenly on being asked a harmless question. 

A single scene between Michele and Elvina constitutes the whole 
of the under-plot of the play, or rather just affords a hint that there is 
an under-plot. This scene appears to us well managed, with the 
exception of the following speech, which, we confess, somewhat passes 
our comprehension 

Oh, hie ia treble guilt I And mark you me ! 

Such is the population of these parts ; 

’Tis said, for eveiy soul that quits this life. 

Three enter it (whether for weal or woe, 

Only th’ Eternal knows) ; so when he's dying, 

With all bis heap of sins weighing him down 
To warmer worlds, it still may be his hope* 
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That albeit one such de\'il as himself 
S(uirce once a century doth burthen earth, 

Three spirits, each one-third as vile as he, 

May share his devilish craft, and work it out I 

We have said that tliis speech puzzles us. We suspect it would no 
less puzzle an actuary. Three births for one death ! Perhaps there 
was a tide of emigration from “ these parts,” and it is not impos- 
sible that the poet intended by this refined hint to intimate the Duke's 
tyranny, which led his people to emigrate from his territory. If 
^ this was the poet’.s intention, we suspect he has drawn it too fine. But 
what doctrine is it, that the guilt of each one wdio died was shared 
..amongst the three who Avero born ? We have heard of the transmi- 
gration of souls, but never before of their tri-paidition ! 

The lluchess’s discourse upon instinct is good, but might be made 
much better, avc think, by the omission of the lines that we put into 
italics.^ It at least makes the passage more grammatical, and, we 
think, improves it in various other ways : — 

Duchess (aside,) Something *twixt love and friendshij) ? Surely ’tia 
The blessed, precious instinct of the child 
For its lost mother ! {Aloud) List what Moslems say, 

The infant early pass'd away to heaven 
Wdl fed upon the awful judyment-day^ 

When^ millions upon millions^ sinful souls^ 

Appear before the Mighty Judge of all^ 

Cold ring hencath their unrepenfed sins^ 

More ev n than 'neath the Godheads Majesty ! 

Tljcy say that when God's justice liadi decreed 
Kteriiid punishment to those w’hoVc died 
impenitent - then, c\eii as young Iambs, 

(Pent in the fold all day,) at even time, 

When home from pasture come the bleating flocks 
Of milk-full ewes, each from a thousand dams 
Finds out its mother, and clings fa.st to her — 
bo, on that awful day, each cherub child, 

(Ta’cn spotlessly to Heaven, e’er it knew 
Or sin or sorrow,) in that sinful throng 
Shall find its parents op|, and fly to them, 

And nestle close to both 1 And when great God, 

Seeing their works, shall call them back to Heaven, 

They still shall cling unto their earthly parents, 

Until their heavenly Father melts with pity 
And spares the parents for the children's sake ! 

It may be difficult to picture the attitude of a child “ nestling close 
to both” its parents ; but, upon the whole, we think, the simile is 
well stated. 

Here we must close our extracts from Michele Orombelh, Indeed, 
we fear it will not be in our power to do equal justice to The Assas- ^ 
sin. 

. This is a more complete tragedy than the other. The plot is mwe 
complicate.^ and the interest ia better sustained, although we do hot 
think that there are so many good passages in it as in 
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Three rivals, Luigi, Rinaldo D’Urbino,* and Henrico di Mocenjgo 
are in love with Clara, daughter of the Duke of Salerno. Rintjd^ 
is the favored suitor, and the maiTiage day is fixed. Luigi employs 
a Bravo to murder Henrico, in order that suspicion may fall upon 
Rinaldo, and that either his life may be forfeit to the laws, or at least 
his character may so suffer, that the Duke will not give him his daugh*; 
ter. He therefore abstracts a dagger of peculiar make from Rinaldo’s' 
apartment and gives it to the Bravo, wraps himself in Rinaldo’s 
cloak, and is seen walking in that disguise with Henrico in his gar- 
den. Immediately after they have parted, the Bravo commits the mur- . 
der, drops the bloody dagger, and throws the body into a well. This 
is on the day preceding that fixed for the wedding ; but the Duka, 
being summoned to Florence, the marriage is hastened by a day, 
the ceremony is just concluded, when the murder is announced, and 
the dagger produced. Rinaldo is apprehended and brought in chains 
befoi-e the Senate. There is no evidence against him, but t[ie .circum- 
stance of the dagger, which he at once acknowledges to be his, aitd 
the fact of a man in his cloak having been seen by an old gardener 
walking with Henrico just before the murder must have been com- 
mitted. On this evidence, however, he is found guilty, and committed 
to the torture. This he bears with heroic firmness, and persists in 
maintaining his innocence. Meanwhile, the Bravo is arrested on 
another charge, and confesses that he murdered Henrico at the 
instigation of Luigi. Rinaldo is brought in, and having declared liis 
belief in Luigfs innocence, dies from the eftbet of tlie torture. Luigi 
is found guilty, condemned to instant execution, but stabs himself and 
dies. 

The first scene seems to us to indicate our author’s possession of a 
power of analysing the workings of the human heart, which he is 
only too chary of putting forth. Fieschi is the father of Luigi : — 

Fieschi. Luigi, have you licard — 

(Rare news to gladden our return to Naples 1 )— 

That young Mocenigo is coming back ? 

Luigi. That news, indeed, were rarc^nough to stai tic 
The living ; for if true, ’twould raise the dead ! 

He and his father were returned as killed 
Beyond all hope or doubt. 

Fmchi. Yet ’tis not true. 

Wounded he was, beside the General— 

The Count his father— in the gallant charge 

That won the day and crown’d our arms with glory— 

(Or addod to the glory of those arms) ; 

But rumour err’d in saying he was slain. 

The sire has fail’n. The son returns, (o read 
The praise that should have been his epitaph : 

Aye, and to win whole argosies of honour, 

Both from the State and people. 

♦ There seems to be an error in the list of Dramatis Personest whiph introduces 
sad eonfiiaiou into the tragedy. Binaldo and Mocenigo aro evldentl^deutical, and 
so wetNippose that Henrioo ought to be D’Urbino, 
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Luigi, It cannot bo I 

Fieschi, It in ! Nay more, ho comes affianc’d to 

Luigi, The devil ! 

Fieschi (stniling,) Not the devil, but that angel — 

That fairest angel in a maiden’s form — 

Tho young and lovely heiress of Salerno. 

Had gou sped boldly on the course I gave you. 

And sought fair honour where your friend has won it, 

You might have been, instead of him, tho proiid 
And honour’d lover of Salerno’s daughter 1 

Luigi, But, sir, I never lov’d her ! ( Aside) False, false, false 1 

I’d give this hand to win her 1 
Fiesrhi. Shame on you 
If you did never love her I At your age 
I could have died for such a girl I — have dared 
All Earth and Hell, for one sweet smile of her’s. 

• But now-a-days tho world is all too old. 

And bo 3 's do iiout their grand-sires I Never lov’tl her ? 

Wliat would you love, boy ? AVould you have an angel 
^ Wing down from Ileav’n, to love you and to woo you ? 
jffiit what boots now to heed what might have been. 

When nil is lost, that, then, you might have won, 

ILul you but acted in those hours you gave 
Unto your visions, musings, meditations — 

(•The meditations of a sage of twenty !) 

Nay, look not downcast, Lui ! Well you know 
You arc rny only hope, my only pride ; 

And if I feel a trifle bittor—ayc, bitter — 

’Tis not ’gainst yow, but ’gainst the fav’ring fortune 
Which sides so foully with iny rival’s son. 

(Exit Fjeschi.) 

Luigi. Aye, that it is that stings — “ my rival’s son” ! 

The good (dd story of a good old hate. 

Which, now it.s object is no more, must needs. 

On the first riiinour of that .son’s return, 
lie visited, it seems, upon his sou ; 

Little ho knows how willing is his son 
To play his part in this same foolish feud. 

If it indeed be true liinaldo lives ! 

If it be true ! Alas ! can it be true ? 

Oh, rather may his ghost return to earth 
To haunt me in the wa^fehes of the night ! 

( up and down. 

Curse on his coming I But a week ago, 

I mourn’d him even as an only brother. 

For then tho way seem’d open to me ; now 

The very rumour of his death conspires 

Yet more against me ! She has mourn’d for him, 

Till, if she did but coldly love him living. 

She may have Icamt to idolize him dea(l ! 

And now he conies in time to wear the glories. 

With which (like halos) his imagin’d death 

Had crown’d his name. Nay more than this ; he comes 

So rich in honourable services. 

Not Slander’s self dare strike a dart at him. 

Lost it should light upon some new heal’d wound ! 

And now my father twits me, that I have not 
IL-\fame or his success. This settles it 1 
Ifne come back, then I must conquer him. 

And all his rarest triumphs, so, are mine. 
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’Twfts so, i'tbe chivalry of old, and so 
It shall bo still ; yea, tho* my mother’s ghost 
Should bid me pause ! Yet hold ! It may be false, 

And poor llinaldo may be dead indeed 1 
Yet ah ! it may be true I The worst were better 
Than this detestable suspense 1 TU end it ! 

The two lines that we have italicized approach rather too nearly 
to a plagiarism from Prince Henry’s speech to his father ; and this is 
not the only instance which we have noticed of our author’s tendency 
to appropriate the thoughts of the great dramatist. But we suppose 
that this is a privilege claimed by sdl. 

The following soliloquy of the Bravo, and subsequent dialogue 
between him and his son, is good and truthful : — 

Bbavo, alone, cleaning his dagger. 

Bravo, Tliat was a good night’s work, and paid so well ! 

A few more such would make me free for ever. 

A good night’s work, and cunningly perform’d ! 

Tho’ ’tis scarce praiseworthy to praise one’s self, 

There’s not a truer hand, or trustier steel. 

Than these, in all broad Italy ; to strike, 

And need no second blow. By any light, 

Or none, I care not ! Give me but my man — 

Receding from his overtaking doom, 

Or, front to front, coming to die — I care not ! 

When we two strike, and need to strike again, 

May I ne’er liope for mercy ! Ila 1 that word — 

That dreadful word, how it doth startle me ! 

And yet I know not wl\ereforc ! I but ply 
The trade my father plied before, — and his 
Ev’n before him, teaching it unto him 
As he to me. And yet, oil, God ! must I 
Teach it unto my little innocent. 

My fair-hair’d, happy -hearted innocent, 

Whom oft I shudder to caress, with hands 
^’ainted with blood ? I’d rather cut him down 
Now, with his fresh green beauty all around him, 

An orn.'irnent and blessing on the Earth, 

Tlian have him grow a weed of stings and thorns, 

A curse on Earth, as I am ! Hateful steel. 

Would I could cast thee from me, and for ever ! 

(Puts it from him, on a table hard Ay; thrown himself into a chair to 
its left, and shades his eyes with his right hand, as if in thought.^ 

Enter his son Federioo, o beaut ful child, of five or six years old, 

Federigo, My father sleeps I Oh ! what is this ? A present 
For me I think. To-morrow is ray birth-day. 

And this I’m sure is what 

(^Stretches over to reach the dagger, and in dragging it towards him, arouses 
his father,) 

Bravo, What noise is that ? 

Put down the dagger ! Put it down, I say ! 

What do you here, boy ? Nay, my child, come here, 

I am not angry I Sit upon my knee, 

My precious boy I Come* come I was not angry I 

, ; ; {The child hisses him.) 
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Federigo, Isn’t that sword for me ! You know you told me 
To-morrow is my birth-day ! ’Tis for me ! 

{Claps his hands jopously.) 

Bravo. No ! Never shall it be for thee, 

My sinless boy ! No ! There ! Fve lock’d it up ! 

Not a good toy, Federigo ! Come, we’ll go. 

And buy all sorts of play-things for to-morrow 1 

With one more extract, we close our notice. It is the soliloquy of 
Luigi after the perpetration of the murder, and before its disco- 
^ very : — 

Luigi. Now then the game is mine ; or, if not mine, 

Nothing can make it so. And if not mine, 

At least not his. He fondly thinks to-morrow 
Shall sec him honour’d as a happy bridegroom ; 

TIa ! It shall see him crouch, a branded felon ; 

But ! let that pass — ’tis not of him I’d think ! 

When he is gone^ then comes my turn again — 

My turn to plead again my suit With her. 

Who was my playmate in my boyish years, 

And had been mine ere now, had ho not come, 

With bis robust and animal comeliness. 

To eclipse me ever both as boy and man, 

And baffle me, when first my boyish love 
Was winding quietly about her heart ; 

With a soft twining nothing could have snapt. 

Had it been left to strengthen but a little ! 

Had it, indeed, been so, I might have been 
Far other than I am — 1 might have been 
Happy and true, and good. But what I am 
’Tis he has made me. Ila 1 1 must not think 
Of what I am! I dare not linger there, 

Nor even glance that way I Whate’er I am 
’Tis he has made me ! Ev’n from our boyish days 
Unto tfiis hour, he through the past has been 
My curse and destiny, and I shall be 
His through the future ! ’Twas a game between 
Two dining Jiearts — a game for life and love, 

Or deatli and infamy. With ev’ry chance 
Against me, I shall win ! When he is gone, 

I have no fear that all the old kind feelings, 

’riiHt he so turn’d tiside, will How again 
Into their former bed, and I shall be 
A happy man I A good and honour’d man, 

As good at least as many, whose wliite heads 
Go honour’d to the tomb. What is to duy 
1 shall not, dare not, dread 1 What has been done — 

Why should I shrink from lhatf For some few years 
That love-sick youth might have liv’d on to bear 
A weight of joyless life, from which I’vo spared him I 
Yea, I have wrought him benefit, not wrong l 
He would himself have ended all, but dat’d not ; 

And oft I’ve heard him say, he’d thank the man 
^^o’d end liis misery ! And iho’ the law 
Not sanctions such relief as Fve bestow’d, 

Yet no laws justly punish or reward ; 

And words and deeds oft pass for excellent, 

^ Which break some ordinance of God or man ; 

Thus the diplomatist, who feigns a truth, / 

Not lies, if he but lie successfully j 
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But let disaster follow on his crime, 

And straight 'tis falsehood to the end of time ! 

Or say a General, who boldly breaks 
AV cak orders, gain some wondrous victory, 

How triumph inagnifles the recusant 
Into a hero, saviour, demi-god. 

Who from the Btate oonsentoth to receive 
Parks, titles, palaces, and hero-worsMp ; 

But say he fail, hOw shamo and death ensue 
To weak revenge, and give a warning too ! 

I’m nor Ambassador, nor General, 

Kor servo no Government* but I will serve — 

(Ev’ii if I break some edict in my zeal) — 

Right heartily mine own especial ends ; 

Full sure that if my errors serv’d the State, 

They would be pai'don’d and rewarded too ! 

Upon the whole we must repeat, under protest of our own incompe- 
tence to sit ill judgment upon compositions of this class, that wo 
regard these tragedies as very creditable* performances. A#' to thei:y 
fitness, or unfitness for the stage, we know absolutely nothing ; but w(i 
do not suppose that their autlior intends tlnan for representation. 


Supplementary Contribi/tlons to the Scries of the Coins of the 
Pata/ii Sultans of IlindustdiL By Edward Thomas^ Esq,, 
Bengal Civil Service, (Printed for Private Circulation,) 
Delhi. 1852. 

It is always somewhat embarrassing for a reviewer to receive hooks 
marked as “ printed, not published,” or ‘‘ printed for private cir- 
culation.” If they are intended for notice, it may be concluded that 
it is considered an object of desire to make them known as widely as 
possible ; but how is this consistent with their being printed for pri- 
vate circulation ? But if tliey are not intended for notice, why are 
they sent to editors in their olficial capaft.*ity ? In the present case, 
however, we have but little difficulty, as there is very little in the 
body of the pamphlet before us that wc could have made use of either 
in the form of a “ review” or a “ notice,” since it does not consist 
of much more than a catalogue of coins ; while in the Prospectus” 
and Introductory Notice,” there is sufficient matter, which is evi- 
dently designed for the public generally, or for all” of that public 
“ whom it may concern.” We cannot do better therefore than trans- 
fer these notices to our pages. If this serve no other good purpose, 
it will at least fulfil the object of an arlvertisement : — 

PROsrECTirs. — It is proposed to publish a second Edition of “ The Coins of the 
Patdn Sultdns of incorporating the Supplement, now printed for pri- 

vate circulation, with the original work— which will be generally re-cost, and in all 
points ca^fully revised— as well as still further enlarged and itnprovo^ by any now 
materials ^hat may income available previous to actual publication. 

As a wm of this description has necessarily, under the most favourable circum- 
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stances a very limited sale, it is needful to assure to the Piiblishei’s a certain 
^ jmiount of rctui T], l>cforo tliey can be expected to undertake the risk attendant upon 
tne production of a volume alike costly in Oriental Printing and Engraved 
Illustration. 

Ilencc it becomes requisite to ask for the specific adhesion of intending Sub- 
scribers -to determine whether a now Edition can claim such support as will 
justify its being commenced upon. 

‘ It will be the object of the Author, not only to make the letter-press portion of 
the Avork as complete and copiprehcnsive as possible, but also to secure for the 
Subscribers, /row the Publishers, as large an amount of Illustration as the extent 
of the Subscription list can in any way be made to bear. 

The eventual price of the work has been fixed at 8 Eupees— and for this sum 
it is expected that the I’ublishers will be able to give Engravings or Wood-cuts of 
at least 150 coins — which in themselves will suffice to furnish ample pictorial illustra- 
• tion for the entire Scries. Subscribers’ names will be received by the Editor of the 
. I)dhi GaztUe — Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta — or Messrs -Smith, 
Elder aVd Co., London. 

iNTJioDucTOUY NOTICE. — Tlio coiiis hcrclii described are chiefly taken from the 
collection of Mr. E. C. Ba^dey, Bengal Civil Service, who has must liberally placed 
diis euLlrfe^cabiiiet at rny disposal, to enable me to augment and improve a previ- 
ously j)ul)lishe(l series of these medals, entitled “ The Coins of the Patau bultans 
of lliiidustaii.” 

The number of new fipeciraens now avj\ilablo, as well as the direct interest and 
liistoricakvaliic attaching to many of them, has induced me at once to print this 
brief notice, in the incomideto and detached form in which it now appears, in pre- 
ference to attempting to incorporate these additional materials into a second edition 
o1 the original publication, which might involve botli delay and uncertainty. 

The subject of nuiuisnuitology is one of great interest and impor- 
tance, wortliy almost of being ranked with geography and chrono- 
logy, which, according to the dictum of a great philosopher, are the 
“ eyes of history.’^ Jt lias been to a considerable extent cultivated 
in India, especially by Prinsep and Wilson ; and tlie results are wor- 
thy of the labour bestowed upon it ; l}ut as yet little more than tJic 
coasts of the territory have been surveyed ; all within is a terra 
incognita. We shall therefore hail the app(‘aranc(^ of a complete work 
on the subject of the coinage of the Patan Sultans from the pen of 
Mr. Thomas, who is, as we believe, of all men now in India, the best 
able to do justice to the subject. 


1 . A Treatise on the Doctrine of the Trinity^ designed for intelligent 
Hindus and Mussidmans, By the Rev, E, Storrow. Calcutta, — G, 
C, Hay and Co, 1852. 

2. Vedantism, Brdhmism^ and Christianity examined and compared, 
A Prize Essay, By the Rev, Joseph Mullens, Missionary of the 
London Missionary Society, Calcutta , — Tract Society, 1852. 

J 

Wk place these little works together, not only because they are 
•written bv Missionaries of the same Society, but chiefly becauise, 
though mlltcrially different in their plan and immediate object, they 
are designed for the same class of readers, and their 
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general scope and purpose. The class of readers to whom they aiv5 
specially addressed, is one of great, and constantly encreasing, im- 
portance ; consisting of all those who, through means of an English 
education and the general didusion of knowledge, have been convinced 
of the falsehood and hurtfulness of the Puranic superstition, and have 
either been reduced to a state of mind bordering upon utter scepticism, 
or have fallen back upon that system which Mr. MuUens calls Brali- 
mism, which may be briefly described aif a system of Deism or 
nationalism, mixed up, rather than incorporated, with a modification of 
Vedantism, But although we have placed the two treatises side by 
side at the head of this notice, we intend to speak of them separately. 

And, first, of Mr. Storrow’s Treatise on the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
There are those who argue that the special and peculiar doctijnes pf 
Christianity should never be brought under the cognizance of un- 
believers, or of any who are beyond the pale of the church ,* and who, 
especially, regard it as a casting of pearls before swine, to^atf^^mpt 
either to state or vindicate the sacred mystery of the Trinity in the 
presence of heathens and unbelievers. To all such they would say — 
‘‘ You are first to come into the bosom of the church, who is opening 

* her arms in all aflectionateness to receive you, and then ‘she will 
‘ set before you that form of sound Avords to Avhich you ai'e to assent, 

‘ and will feed you with food convenient for you — first, with the 

* milk that is appropriate for babes, and then, as you are able to 

* bear it, with stronger and more manly food,” Others, again, of a 
different school from these, would insist upon the heathen and un- 
believers studying the evidences of Christianity simply as a question 
of evidence ; examining the historical Catena by which the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the several books of the Bible are ascer- 
tained ; and then proceeding to the facts of miracles undoubtedly per- 
formed, and of prophecies undoubtedly uttered, as demonstrative of the 
Divine authority attaching to the sacred records, and then submitting 
themselves, without question or reserve, to the teaching of the Divine 
oracles. Now, neither of these views is wholly unsound, but both, 
we suspect, are partially so. Although we c5)nnot admit that there is an 
exoteric and an esoteric doctrine in Christianity, yet it is quite true 
that there is an order to be observed in the teaching of Divine truth ; 
and that the simple doctrines of man’s sinfulness, and of the method 
of salvation through the obedience and sufferings of Christ, ought to 
take precedence of the mystery of the Trinity. Again, we admit 
that, it being ascertained that the Bible is the word of God, the part 
of man is to reverently listen to it, and receive its teachings in a hum- 
ble and teachable spirit. But then it is a mere fact, T^th the 
rightness or wrongness of which we have at present nothing to do, 
Vhat scarcely any of those who have been brought up Avithout the 
pale of the church, will give themselves up either to the direction and 
guidance of the church, or to the careful and unprejudic^l study ot 
the evidences of Christianity, without starting certain |frel^nary 
objections.' :They Avill hold that certain scriptural doctrines are 
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unreasonable and false, and that consequently the question is decided 
^ at once against the ci*edibility of the church, and the inspiration of 
the books, that teach these doctrines. And one of the doctrines 
against which they most generally take exception is that of the 
Trinity. Now, then, it does seem to us to be clearly the duty of the 
Chi'istian Advocate to remove or set aside these preliminary objections, 
and to show that the doctrines in question, however they may be 
above reason, and undiscoverable by its unaided efforts, are not con- 
trary to reason, and ought not to form an obstacle to the reception 
* of the Gospel. And tliis is precisely what Mr. Storrow undertakes 
in the pamphlet before us. His object is not to refute the Socinian or 
the Arian, who receives the Bible, but denies that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is contained in it ; nor so much to unfold the doctrine of the 
Triniiy as to vindicate it from the charge of unreasonableness and 
self-contradiction ; not so much to expound it and to deduce from it 
those lessons of comfort and instruction, wliich it is calculated to 
fetfonf t8 the Christian soul, as to remove that stumbling block, which 
erroneous notions regarding it arc apt to interpose in the way of tl^c 
unchristian soul. 

In pursuance of this design, of course the main drift of his argument 
is to show that in all departments of knowledge, we are met at every 
ste]) with mysteries that are altogether beyond our comprehension ; and 
that these are often most closely connected with our most incumbent 
duties and our most essential interests ; that it is, in every way, to be 
expected that mystery of the most incomprehensible kind should at- 
tach to such a Subject as the constitution of the Godhead, and that 
while the mystery that the Scriptures disclose is in fact far above 
our comprehension, there is nothing in it contrary to our reason ; since 
we have no right to say that that which in one respect is possessed of 
Unity may not in another respect be possessed of Trinity. Yea, he 
bints, — rather than argues, — that for aught we know, this very Trinity 
may be essential to that absolute perfection, which all acknowledge to 
be the attribute of Deity ; and lastly, he shows, that so far is the doctrine 
of a Trinity in Unity froiQ being abhorrent to the human intellect, that 
it seems to Imve been caught at by the most powerful and penetrating 
intellects in every age. Of course he does not adduce the Egyptian, 
the Platonic, or the Zoroastrian triad as a proof of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, but simply as an indication that the assertion is 
untrue, wliich is so commonly hazarded by those to whom his argument 
is specially addressed, that none but enslaved intellects can entertain 
the doctrine for a moment. Upon the whole, it appears, to us, that Mr. 
Storrow has succeeded remarkably well in a delicate and difficult task ; 
and we'**^only wish, that "those for whose benefit he has undertaken it, 
may ‘‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” what he has written*, * 

Mr. MuUens’s book is, as is stated in the title-page, a prize essay-*-^ 
•having been the successful competitor for a prize oflfered by %I- 
cutta Chi^tian Tract and Book Society to the best essay tbatis^oiild 
be produced on the sulyects of which it treats. It is a wotia of great 
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labour* and research — research in a very dry and uninviting field,; 
and although we do not anticipate that it will produce any verymarke^ , 
immediate effect in drawing many of the disciples of the Vcdant, or the 
members of the Bi*ahma Sabha to Christianity ; yet we doubt not that 
it will, from time to time, fall into the hands of studious and thought- 
ful and earnest men, who will be convinced, by its arguments, to 
reject the false, and won by its appeals, to embrace the True. 

Mr. Mullens first of all states fully, and as clearly perhaps as a 
very misty subject admits of being stated, what Vedaiitism, as taught 
by Vyasa and his followers, really is. He then enquires to what 
extent the Vedantic doctrine is to be found in the Vedas themselves, 
or to what extent Vedantism is accordant with Vedism. As the doc- 
trines of the Vedantists have been more than once explained in our , 
pages,* we shall not say more respecting this portion of the work 
than that it appears to us to be well executed. Next follows an 
account of what Mr. Mullens calls Brahmisra, or the doctrine of 
the Brahma Sablia established in Bengal by the late Ram Mohun Roy.' 
This, as the creed and worship of a considerable body of the people 
amongst whom we live, is, to us, of far more moment than the Vedantic 
system, which, although it undoubtedly modifies and influences, to an 
immense extent, the modes of thinking, feeling and acting of the great 
body of Hindus — probably of every Hindu in the land — ^yct is actu- 
ally professed as a systematic creed, only by the Pandits of tlie old 
school. We scarcely know how it has occurred ; but so it is, tliat it 
is generally believed that the system of Ram Mohun Roy and his 
followers is fundamentally and essentially A^edantic ; and if Mr. Mul- 
lens’s labours should have no other fruit, we conceive that lie has dt)nc 
good service in depriving Brahmism of that/? which hiis attached 
to it in the estimation of many, from the supposition that it is a revival 
of the ancient religion of the country. It is worthy of being generally 
known, that it is avowedly for the purpose of securing thie advantage 
of that •prestige^ that they have incongruously engrafted upon an es- 
sentially rationalistic system many of the doctrines of Vedantism. 
That their system is truly rationalistic, ^id that their adoption of 
some points of the Vedantic system is little more than a nise in order 
to gain access to the people of India generally, and the Pandits in 
particular, are two points that are clearly evinced by an official let- 
ter addressed by the Secretaiy of the Sabha to Mr. Mullens, from 
which we borrow the following extract : — ‘‘ The doctrines of the Brdh- 
‘ mas, or spiritual worshippers of G od, whom I presume you mean by mo- 
‘ dern Vedantists, are founded upon a broader and more unexceptionable 
‘ basis than th» scriptures of any single religious denomination on the 
^ earth. The volume of nature is open to all, and that voldSiie con- 
i tains a revelation, clearly teaching, in strong and legible characters, the 
‘ great truths of religion and morality ; and giving as much knowledge 
‘ of otir static after death, as is necessary for the attainment of futdr<^ 

^ No. V. Art. 2 ; aod especially No. VII, 2. 
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* ^blessedness ; yet adapted to the present state of our mental faculties. 

JN^ow, as the Hindu religion contains notions of God and of human 

* duty, which coincide with that revelation, we have availed ourselves 

* of extracts from works which are the great depositaries of the national 
‘ faith, and which have the advantage of national associations on 

, ‘ their side, for disseminating the principles of pure religion among our 
< countrymen.” Now, from this authoritative extract, it clearly ap- 
pears, Jirst, that the only revelation acknowledged is the works of 
^nature, and that consequently the foundation of the Brahmic creed is 
, identical with that of the Deistic ; secondly, that the Vedas and other 
writings, deemed by the Hindus as inspired, are not adopted as a reve- 
, lation, but only extracts from them are diffused, as containing doctrines 
. ii\ accordance with those deduced from the contemplation of the Works 
of nature ; and thirdly, that the object of this diffusion is the verj^ sus- 
picious one of “accommodation,” by means of which it is sought to gain 
access fyr their system to the minds of those who are prejudiced 
In favor of the Vedas as a revelation from God, 

The second part of the work before us contains a refutation of the 
Vedantic and Brahmic systems ; and without pledging ourselves to the 
soundness of all the arguments employed,* we may safely say, that 
we think Mr. Mullens has completely succeeded in demolishing these 
systems. 

The work concludes with a brief summary on the evidences of 
Christianity, and a detailed contrast of the Christian system with 
the Vedantic and the Brahmic. In this part our author is veiy 
successful ; and we know not whether the excellent Society under 
whose auspices the work is published, would not do well to publish 
this part separately. It is complete in itself, or could be made so 
by some slight modifications, and the omission of allusions (if there 
be any) to the preceding parts ; and it would be read by many who 
will not have patience for the necessarily dry and uninviting details 
of the other parts. Altogether, we cannot do otherwise than express 
our conviction, that the work is a good one, and we cordially commend 
it to our truth-loving native readers. 

* We thiak» for example^ that the argument from analogy against the transmigra- 
tion of souls is quite inconclusive. The advocates of that doctrine plead that the 
sufferings of infants, and of men righteous in this life, indicate that the sufferers 
must have been guilty of sins in a former life. Now, Mr. Mullens shows that we have 
many instances of sufferings brought upou men, not by, or in oonseqiience of, their 
own sins at all, but in consequence of the sms and faults of others. But the trws- 
inigrationist might reply, that this argument is all on his side ; that these sufferings 
are but an additional proof, that these sufferers must have sinned before they came 
under our cognizance, and that it is for their own sins, committed during a former 
life, that they ore punished, although the sins of others may be made the occasion 
and the instrument of bringing tlio punishment home to them. We ai*e not sure also 
ttiat our author does not inadvertently do hdustice to his opponents in the following 
sentence : — ** Respecting love to Goa it is said, * If a man worships the Supreme i|3r 
one beloved, his beloved ones shall never die*— a sentiment which is utterly untme In 
^et ; since many excellent people lose their parents, children, brothers and , 

death.** — ^Truo ; but if God ne the one beloved, or the only beloved of a mam hts 
oved one oa)not die, since his one beloved is eternal ana unchangesd>lc. We point 
out with ^1 frankness these little slips, which have occurred to us in^the eohm of 
our perusal of th« work, satisfied that though they were fhr more numi^firtia than thw 
are, the autho^’^^f^uld qidta well afford to retract them, and leave ^ grg^ent stiu 
triumpMint. 
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The Odes of Petrarch ; translated into English verse, by Cap- 
tain R. 0. Macgregor, London, Smith, Elder and Co. 1851. 

We haTe read with great admiration the spirited and accurate 
translations of Captain Macgregor — and with no Jittle surprize. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to fix upon a poet, whose writings are less 
capable of being transfused into another language without suffering 
loss ; and of all the writings of Petrarch, his Canzoni, although in- 
comparably the most beautiM, present the greatest difficulties. Tliey 
abound with allegories and playing upon words, where the sense is 
sometimes so obscure, that the best commentators fail to trace it. 
They are written in a varying, graceful, but liighly artificial rhyme, 
for which the Italian language aftbrds unusual facilities ; or, when 
unrhymed, the versifi(*ation is modelled Avitli still greater complicity* ; 
and their very excellence, the charm and flow of the words, the pure 
and sparkling style, and the happy and felicitous epithets, that fix 
themselves in the memory like household words, seem to rcn^cl any^ 
tiling like a faithful literal translation, (preserving the measure and 
rhyme,) into any other language, all but impossible. The translations 
of the Iliad and -ZEneid by Pope and Dryden, notwithstanding 
their great and acknowledged merits, are not faithful translations ; 
and if Coleridge and Shelley have been more successful with Wal- 
lenstein and Faust, it must be remembered that tliey had to 
deal with blank verse chiefly ; and that Coleridge shrunk from 
the task ot even attempting the first part of Schiller’s great 
drama. We cannot affirm that Captain Macgregor will take rank, 
as a translator, with Shelley and Coleridge ; but his task w^as 
greatly more arduous ; and, though we meet not unfrequently, with 
a stiff line, or a harsh and inverted idiom, his version will enable 
the mere English reader to form nearly as just an estimate of 
Petrarch’s genius, with its characteristic beauties and defects, as if 
he could read the Canzoni in their own mellifluous Italian tongue. 

To turn an Italian into an English sonnet, thought for thought, 
and line for line, is no easy task, as any <^iie, who has tried it, will 
bear witness j but to sustain a flight, tlirough every variety of rliyme, 
and all the caprices of a mind like Petrarch’s, for upwards of two 
hundred pages, requires a steadiness of purpose and a strength of 
wing vouchsafed to few in these degenerate days. 

It is no paraphrase, or diluted imitation, that Captain Macgregor 
1ms produced ; but a conscientious, finished and scholar-like transla* 
tion, which would do no discredit to the most accomplisJied name in 
living literature. The amount of his labour must have been prodi- 
gious j and, we believe, the commencement at least goes back for 
Dore than twenty years. As a specimen of the fidelity of the trans- 
lation, we select at random the opening sonnet, subjoining the 
original : — 

raOEM. « 

Ye, in my devious rhymes, who hear the sound ® 

Of those oft sighs, wherewith, in hot youth's first 
fondest error, 1 my weak l^art nurst,* 
when I unlike what now I am was found ; 
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My song, where plaints and reveries abound, 

As with vain grief, with hopes as vain now curst, 
Shall, if one heart there is in true love versM, 

Be with your pity, if not pardon, crown'd : 

For now full well I see how I became 
A fabfo to the world, and late and long 
Myself have lower'd in mine own esteem ! 

Thus of my vanity the fruit is shame, 

Repentance, and a knowledge clear and strong 
That mortal joy is all a passing dream ! 


I'ROEMIO. 

Voi, eh’aseoltato in rime sparse il suono 
I)i qiiei sospiri, ond’ io nodriva il core 
In snl mio prime giovcnilc crrorc, 

Qnand era in parte altr’uom da quel, ch'i’sono ; 

Del vario stile, in cU’ io piango, c ragiono 
Fra Ic- vane speranzo, c '1 van dolorc ; 

Ovc sa clii per j:)rova intenda Amore, 

Spero trovar pictu, non chc perdono. 

Ma ben veggi’ or, si come al popol tutto 
Favola fui gran tempo ; ondo sovente 
Di me medesrno meco mi vergogno : 

E del mio vaneggiar vergogna e’l frutto, 

K’l pentirsi, e’l conoscer chiai’amcntc, 

Che <iiuiiito place al mondo 6 breve sogno. 

Ilci'c it is evideut that tho English sonnet is at least as good as the 
Italian ; that it is a literal and aceurate translation ; and, with the 
exception, ])crhaps, of the seventh line, that it is as smooth and life- 
like, as if it had never been cast in any other mould. 

The history of the Fourteenth century has yet to be written. It 
was fertile in great men and in great events. Tlicn, and not in the 
sixteenth century, were laid broad and deep tlie foundations of tole- 
ration, reform, and civil and religious liberty. The revolutionary 
spirit pervaded Europe, as widely as in our days, but with far other 
lustre and event. In these stirring times, every year had its battle, and 
every nation its hero ; and events, second to none in liistorical impor- 
tance, excited and astonished the minds of men. Scotland had her 
Wallace and Bruce : Switzerland, her William Tell ; Rome, her Bi- 
enzi ; Ghent, her D’Arteveldt ; and France, ever purposeless and 
unstable, her Du Guesclin and her Jacquerie ; while far above them 
all in lasting influence on the world, rises the great English name of 
WicklifFe. The age of Tamerlane and Bajazet, of Louis of Hungary 
and the Black Prince ; tlie age of Peter the Cruel, and Joanna of Na- 
ples, and Isabel of Bavaria ; the age that can boast of Dante and 
Petrarch, and Boccacio, and Chaucer, and Froissart, and Gersorti^ 
and Du Clemangis, and Thomas a Kempis-^forma an era in 
tory, and will yet, we trust, be embalmed in the pages of 
future Tacitus or Macaulay. / ; \ 

Among * the great men of that remarkable era, Petflirch 
held a commanding place s and, it is doubtful, whelber , any of 
‘ them,^Qr any man in all time, ei^oyed, during Mf lifetime, so 
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much and such long continued celebrity, and national and po- 
pular applause. The crowning in the Capitol was but the confirm^-,, 
tion of the unanimous verdict of his countrymen ; and, though mi> 
ing largely in the troubled politics of the day, and the personal friend 
of men notorious for faithlessness and crimes, his own reputation 
remained unsullied ; and all the factions and all the ruffians of Italy ^ 
looked up to him with pride, and gloried in his fame. Without under- 
valuing his political tdents, or the skill with which he sometimes 
employed them, there can be no doubt that his popularity rested 
then, as it does now, upon his writings. These consist of a collec- ^ 
tion of letters, modelled after Cicero’s, not without a certain interest, 
but altogether unworthy of his fame ; of- certain common-place and , 
unreadable moral and philosophical treatises ; of an obscure historical . 
work — a dull Latin Poem on the second Carthaginian war — and of 
the Sonnets, Canzoni, and Trionli. 

lie owed his laurels immediately to the prospective merits of his 
poem on Africa, while it was scarcely commenced ,* but the t^anzoiiil 
had already filled Europe with his fame, and surrounded the name of 
Laura de Sade with a halo of sweetness and purity and lustre, whicli 
no other woman has won, when wedded to immortal verse. He has 
conquered the worse than doubtful difficulties of his position. He 
has shown that love, like his, need not be a guilty passion. Sensual- 
ity will find no congenial food in his lofty and passionate singing. 
His poems are one great successful effort to eradicate the base and 
sinful from a strong human passion ; and to raise it up on earth to 
the height of its heavenly spiritualism. But he never pretends to be 
insensible to sensual beauty, or to dissever the beauteous spirit from 
its beautiful habitation. lie rejoices to think that that fair form 
will rise again a glorious and spiritual body ; and tliat sense and 
soul and intellect shall have in heaven, not only a sinless, but their 
highest and most perfect, delight. 

Such undying strains have never been addressed to woman, before or 
since ; and, though there are many parts (and some the most admired) 
which, like the relish of olives, reqqjrc a peculiar education to be 
appreciated, enough remains of fresh and exquisite description, of 
delicate and gi-accful beauty, of grand and solemn thought, to vindi- 
cate for Francisco Petrarca a place among the foremost in the second 
rank of true poets, although he does not attain to the first. 

We select as a favourable specimen of Petrarch’s genius and fancy 
in its most genial mood, and of the skill and masterly hand of his 
translator also, the beautiful ode — 

Chiare, fresche o dolci acque." 

Ye waters, sweet, cool, clear. 

Where she, sole Lady mine, 

Her beauteous limbs so often would recline : 

Green boughs, which gladly made 
(Sad memories, yet dear^ 

At once for h^ ^ form supjMrt and shad6 
lessee and ftow'rs which lov’d to rest 
^Imth the light flowing vest, * 

Which heiir angehe bosem bound : 
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Serene and sacred air. 

Where I^ove from her bright eyes first dealt my wound. 
Attend, and hear mo now, and bear 
Calmly, the last sad words of my despair. 

If such iny fate at last, 

If Hcav’n the doom have past. 

That T-iOve ere long shall close these weeping cyeS— 
My latest hour the thought would cheer. 

That my poor dust might slumber here. 

When to its native home my free soul flies ; 

Death will less cruel be 

If to the dark and doubtful grave 

I bear this hope with me : 

My weary spirit would not crave 
A softer bed for its eternal rest. 

Nor could my frame, with toil opprest. 

To shades more calm or spot more lovely flee. 

A time may come perchance. 

When to her old retreat. 

Shall turn iny tyrant, beautiful and sw'cct ; 

And, where her lustrous glance 
Beheld me on that happy day. 

Yet shall her kind eyes bend their asking ray. 

And, when, amid the stones, 

iShe secs where moulder my poor bones, 

Dove may some softness wake : 

Then will she mourn my fate, with sighs 
So sweet anti fHire, they shall my pardon make. 

And Ibrcc my passage to the skies. 

As with her veil she checks her gushing eyes. 

From the full boughs on high. 

Still dear to memory. 

Oft on her lap the blossoms fell in showYs, 

As she the w'hile reclin’d, 

Meek in her gloiy, to her beauty blind, 

Ilalf-covcrM with a wanton cloud of flow rs ; 

Sonic lodg’d on her rich vest. 

Or fell on her fair curls, 

Whicli, fitly then, seemed drest 
With finest gold and pearls ; 

Some on the eafth, some on the waters fell. 

Or in fond fairy whirls 

Seem’d to exclaim, “ Here mighty Love does dwell** 

How often have I said. 

Fill’d witli a holy dread. 

Surely from Paradise this being sprung 1 
Her port of majesty and grace. 

Kind speech, sweet smiles, and lovely face. 

Over me such forgetfulness have flung. 

And made to truth my mind. 

Unconsciously, so blind. 

That ever I sigh forth 
” HTow, and when came I here — ** 

Thinking myself in heav’n and not on earth : 

Each spot seems comfortless and drear 
To me, save this where first my love had birth. 

As thine the wish, my Song, if thine the art 
To please like her who prompts thy lays, 

Bolmy xnight’st thou depart 

And challenge of admiring worlds the ][»’Ai8e \ - 
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We are unable to appreciate the excellence of the “ Three fc>ister.s , 
or “ Three Graces” (as three of the Canzoni have been named by^ 
commentators), notwithstanding their high fanui ; and we (umfess that 
much, even in the Canzoui, is caviare to our unprepared and Trans-al- 
pine mind. But wc are not now critieizing Petrarch ; and we hasten 
to present to our readers the interview between the lady and 
death from the Trwnfi^ which has something of tlie march and gran- 
deur of Milton, and may have been in his eye in after years : — 

Returning from her noble victory there, 

That beauteous Lady and her comrades fair, 

Gently advancing in a bright group came : 

Few were they, for on earth few seek true fame, 

Yet, each and all, fit themes they seem'd to give, 

In poet’s lay or history’s jiage to live. 

Their conquering ensign to the view reveal’d 
A spotless ermine on a verdant field, 

Its soft neck hound with gems and finest gold. 

Scarce human seem’d to iiear and to behold 
Their speech so holy and their angel gait : 

Blessed is lie whose birth secures such fate 1 
Bright stars they seem’d — .she, in the midst, a sun 
Adorning all, yet taking light from none. 

With violets and roses garlanded, 

In modest dignity of well-won fame 
That joyful company right onwni'd came ; 

When lo ! obscure and dismal, overhead 
A banner rose, and, clad in sable vest, 

A terrible spectre, on whoso grisly brow 
A stern insatiate fury was imprest, 

Stood forth, and hoarsely spake : “ Lady ! who now 
“ Walkest in pride of youth, in beauty rife, 

Ignorant of the bounds which limit life, 

I am that povv’r, who cruel and unkind 
“ Am call’d by mortals — a weak race and blind, 

” Whose brief day vanishes ere night be come : 

“ Mine was the voice, beneath wdio&e witb’ring doom 
“ Greece and proud Ilium fell, and mine the blade 
“ Which low in dust the Roman glory laid : 

All climes and every age my sway cevil'css ; 

“ Arriving over when expected less, 

“ My frowns a thousand sanguine schemes destroy % 

** And now to you, when life has most of joy, 

“ My course I bend, ere, changing as she will, 

** Fortune some bitter in your sweet distil.” 

Calmly that peerless Lady thus replied : 

“ Well know I these your utmost hate have tried ; 

“ O’er them you have no pow’r, little o’er me ; 

” Yours is my body, but my soul is free, 

** Nor grieve I for myself— but that the blow, 

To me tho’ welcome, lays another low.” 

As one who, bent in curious wonder o’er 
Some form late-found and never seen before, 
liong doubtful stands, jet seems his doubt to blame, 
i So stood the fiend f addressing then the Dame, 

Slow he resum’d^ with countenance more bland 
And ^ntler tone, ** I recollect them well 
V ;<|And whed beneath mv |>oison-tooth they fisll 
** you the loftd^ of wis lovely band. 
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“ Where'er hast felt my blighting bitter sting, 

“ I could compel, yet as a frieud I bring 
“ To you my counsel ; better will it be 
“ Old age and all its many ills to flee. 

“ An honour, which I am not wont to pay, 

“ For you I destine, that, from life, your soul 
“ Fearless and without pain shall pass away.” — 

“ As pleases Him, whose pleasure rules the whole, 

“ Whom earth, sea, sky their Lord and Maker own : 

“ To me, as unto all. His holy will be done.” 

Not less deep and fervent was tlic poet’s love for liis native land ; 
and when did such love find nobler expression than in the following 
glorious ode ? — 

Mine Italy ! tho’ Avords all idle be 
The niorial wounds to close, 

Whicli on thy lovely form so oft I sec, 

At least it soothes me that my sighs are those 
From Arno, Tiber, Fo, 

Wlierc niouniful now 1 dwell, alike which flow. 

Gi-cat God ! I tlicc inii)lore, 

liy the fond love, which led thee erst below, 

To A isit iliis thy favour’d land once more : 

* * ^ 

Ye, to Avhosc guiding hands the reins by Heaven 
Of these fair lands are given, 

Can all our Avrongs no pity from you gain ? 

Tfieso croAvds of armed strangers Avhcuce, and why ? 

Is it that each green plain 

Their savage gore, and not our own, may dye ? 

With a vain error blind. 

Dimly you sec, yet deem that you see well, 

Who loA c, or faith, expect in venal mind ; 

Tho’ Mich in myriads SAvell 

Around, avc are but girt AAdth hostile brands. 

Harlv ! tiie tierce deluge pours 

From distant desert strands 

To iiiuiuhite our lov’d and lovely sliores ; 

Wlio shall our cause defend, 

When thus from our oavii liauds the deadliest blows descend ? 

Well did kind Nature for our land provide, 

When she the bai-rier gave 

Of the tall Alps from German hate to save ; 

But, blind, and Avorking her oavu ruin still, 

Her arts Ambition plied, 

Till the sound iiody felt the eating ill. 

And now, in the same fold, 

Wild Wolves and harmless herds so mingled throng, 

That still tlic weaker groan beneath the strong ; 

And they, ah ! be it told 

With shame, ol‘ those wild lawless tribes the seed. 

Whom, as our annals Avritc, 

Manus so (pieU’d in fight 

(Still lives the mcmoiy of the glorious deed,^ 

That, bending to the flood. 

His tir’d and thii-sty bands not water drank but hl6od.* 

I 

* So Plutai'ch in his life of Marius : also Xucius Floras, w4or0 

pu<jnalum est^ eaque ccedes^ostium /iiit, ut Wclor Romanut de cntetjiio flumm non plw 
tujuce biitorti qu^m sanguinit barbatorum,'^ 
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I name not Caesar over i^ninM plains, 

Wbow good flword from their veins 
In crim;3on signs his savage conquests tJ‘ac*d : 

Bat noTV, nor know I by what evil stars, 

Hcav*it marks us with its hate $ 

Thanks be to you in whom the pow*r was plac’d, 

Whose causeless ceaseless jars 

Have the first fairert land on earth defac’d ! 

What crime, what judgment leads you, or what fate 
To trample on distress ? 

Why all your hate upon the wretched wreak, 

The fallen why oppress, 

And the false stranger seek 

Who sheds his blood and sells his soul for gold f 

In truth’s great cause I speak. 

Neither by angry hate, nor secret scorn coutroll’d 1 

* * 

Ah ! is not this mine own old land where fiist 

I trode ? and this the nest 

My careless boyhood which so gentle nurst ? 

My kind go<»d mother, country of my tiust, 

In whose beloved breast 

AU peaceful 'Bleep my parents* mould’iing dust ? 
JjQt, let ibis thought subdue t 
To pity stirr’d, the fallen nation view 
Too long in tears, by tyranny opi)rOwSt, 

Who, after God, in you 

Alone can hope ; and if one sign speak giief, 

E’en now if mercy warms, 

Valour shall take up arms 

Against brute force : and be the combat brjcf , 

The bravery of our sires 

Each true Italian heart still warms with its old fiics ’ 


Hark, mighty Lords, how swift of Time the race ! 
How os life flies away. 

Death presses on its rear with giant pace ! 

Now are ,vou here, think, think on the last day 

The doubtful pass to free 

Who hopes, of soul must pure and single be , 

Tq gain the narrow gate 

Who seeks, must leave behind him sco^n and hate, 
Blasts ever adverse to a life serene ; 

Whose time till now has been 

To others* harm, let him witli mind, hand, heart. 

In some more worthy cause 
Espouse the houest part, 

Apd in this nobler study win applause. 

'I%u8 peace is gain’d and joy. 

And the path open lies which leads to bliss on high. 


We make no apology for this long extract. It is noble poetry ; and 
Captain Maegregor has done it no injustice in adding it to the trea- 
of English literature. 

f |bar t&it the sol^eet is too far apart from modem sympathies ; 

I the!rafore> unlikely to be popular or much read. But we^ 
r again most heurtily to our readers^ as the work of an 
1 and elegant mind» and as an honour to ou* Anglo- 














